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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Annual Conference of the ‘“ B.C.G.A.” 


Ir was an inspiration of the first order that associated the 
annual conference of the “ B.C.G.A.” with the National 
Gas Exhibition at Bingley Hall, Birmingham. It proved 
to be a happy and prosperous union. The members of the 

Association benefited from the exhibition; the exhibition 

from the members by their inspection of, and interest in, 
i™ the display. And combined with this was the fact that the 
® Birmingham City Council were largely identified with both 
the exhibition and the conference—the Rt. Hon. the Lord 

Mayor (Sir David Davis) being the President of the Exhi- 

im bition, and the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alderman 
lm J. H. Lloyd, M.A.) the President of the Association. 
Birmingham never does things by halves; and whatever the 
Corporation apply themselves to, they do with traditional 
fulness. It was so on this occasion; and it will always be 
so where gas is concerned—not only because Birmingham 
possesses the largest provincial gas undertaking, and is one 
of the most progressive, but because it feels that its associa- 
tions with Murdoch during those days when he discovered 
gas and its virtues for lighting has entrusted to the Council 
certain obligations which it has been an ambition and a 
pleasure to fulfil. We have often wondered whether there 
was not some inspiring cause behind the unbroken willing- 
ness and readiness of the Corporation to place themselves 
and their works and experimental plant at the service of the 
® industry for research and in other ways, and to help in 
all sorts of co-operative enterprise for its general benefit. 
Now the secret is out. Birmingham regards it as its duty 
to help to its utmost in the progress of that great work, the 
foundations of which were so well and truly laid by its 
“adopted son.” There has been evidence of this again 
during recent weeks, and especially during the “ B.C.G.A.” 
conference, through the whole-hearted reception and hos- 
Pitality of the Lord Mayor, the Corporation, and the Gas 

Committee. At appropriate occasions during the meeting, 
these high traditions of the city in good work and service 
Were spoken of by the President of the National Gas Coun- 
cil (Mr. D. Milne Watson) and the President of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Samuel Tagg). Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough also told how he has found in Alderman 
Lloyd, during his year of office as President of the Associa- 
tion, traits that are typical of those of the leading citizens— 
whole-he artedness, efficiency, personal charm of manner, and 
Sincerity. When all these considerations are added to the 
attractions of an excellent programme, there is no need to 
marvel tiat the attendance at this year’s conference was so 
éxtraordinarily good. 

For tiirty-two years the President has been associated 
with the Gas Committee of the Birmingham Corporation ; 
but while he has been impressed by the vastness of the 
Work of the Department, and of the large interests of the 
gaS industry, he admits that until he, as President, got 


hind the scenes in the work of the “ B.C.G.A.,” he 

tad no clear conception as to the extent of the activi- 

| = of the organization, or as to the amount of work its 
Bective Committee and staff are called upon to per- 
‘orm, e had this confession in the address; and taken 

‘. Conjunction with the fact that the “ B.C.G.A.” has been 
_ bridge over which the administrators of the gas industry 
Apes into the organized work of the industry, and 


‘acilitated the formation of the National Gas Council, 





| 
| 
| | 









the Federation of Gas Employers, the Joint Industrial 
Council for the Industry, and certain commercial organ- 
izations dealing with secondary products, it is clear that the 
Association has rendered service far surpassing that which 
is its immediate raison d’étve. But the President’s confession 
of ignorance regarding the extent of the highways and by- 
ways of the normal work of the Association causes us once 
again to raise the question as to whether it would not be 
beneficial-to the organization if there was less obscurity, so 
far as the members are concerned, as to the nature of the 
work to which there is not open reference. If something 
could be done in this way, we are confident that there would 
be less private discussion, when two and three are gathered 
together, as to how, and the purposes for which, money is 
expended in propaganda. It is all very well to say there 
should be trust in the Executive Committee. There is a 
large amount of trust; but there will always be those in 
a considerable body of men who contrast only what they 
see and hear with the aggregate of contributed money. 
Alderman Lloyd did not, even twelve months ago, know so 
much about the work of the Association as he knows to- 
day; and if this be the position of a man in his high and 
influential position, how much more is his case that of many 
othermen? Said the President: ‘‘I never fully appreciated 
‘all the splendid work the Association has done, and is 
“ doing, until you honoured me by appointing me your 
“ President, and I have been brought into contact with 
“ every side of the Association's activities.” Why should 
that knowledge not be that of every contributor to the funds 
of the Association? ‘The information need not be printed or 
broadcasted in any way. There are always undesirable 
lookers-on and listeners-in. At the annual conference there 
could be a private sitting, at which the Executive Chair- 
man could give a detailed account of the inner activities 
of the year; and this need not interfere with the report on 
general matters as now presented at the public meeting. 
Like the President, we are satisfied the industry could 
not have progressed to the position it now occupies in 
public service if there had been no “ B.C.G.A.” or similar 
body. Progress, of course, is a matter of a combination of 
favourable conditions and activities. . Reductions of the 
price of gas, improved efficiencies of appliances, and local 
propaganda efforts and methods of service, all have a part 
in the making of progress. But there is other work which 
can only be done by co-operation and specializing througha 
central body ; and it is this work that the Association does 
well, and about which the President, keen man of business 
that he is, is so abundantly satisfied. It is due to the work 
of the Association—due to the cumulative influence of that 
work—with the contributory conditions to which we have 
alluded, that the gas industry in latter years has progressed 
so considerably. The President referred to the fact that 
the Birmingham Gas Department have now in use 170,000 
cooking-stoves, 100,000 of which are in connection with 
the prepayment meter service; and it has also 64,500 gas- 
fire installations. Later in the conference was heard. more 
as to the important industrial developments in the use of 
gas that have been effected in the Department’s area of 
supply—in fact, some 30 p.ct. of the whole gas production 
is employed for industrial purposes in 180 different trades. 
More eloquent still were the figures supplied by Mr. Good- 
enough as to the advance of the gas industry during the 
four five-year periods of the past twenty years. There are 
two points about the remarkable data which he presented 
which strike us as being highly important and satisfactory. 
First, however, as to the figures, which were computed from 
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the Board of Trade returns relating to statutory gas under- 
takings; then as to the lessons. In the ten years ending 
1912, the increase in gas sales was 45°6 thousand million 
cubic feet; in the ten years ending 1922, the increase upon 
1g12 was 60 thousand millions. Of the increase in the 
decade ending 1912, the ordinary consumers accounted for 
10 thousand million cubic feet ; and the prepayment con- 
sumers for 35°6 thousand million cubic feet. Of the increase 
in the decade ending with 1922, the ordinary consumers ac- 
counted for 31°3 thousand million cubic feet ; and the prepay- 
ment consumers for 28°7 thousand million cubic feet. These 
figures are impressive as to advance, despite the keenest of 
competition. But mark this particularly—the increase in 
the five years ending 1922 was the greatest in any of the 
four five-year periods included in the compilation. This to 
us is a remarkable fact, because that quinquennium is the 
one in which we had the peak prices for gas! This shows 
that, though price is an important factor in progress, some- 
thing else is operating in favour of gas; and that ‘something 
else” is the intrinsic value of gas, combined with the higher 
efficiency of use. The other point is that, while the prepay- 
ment sales in the last decade disclose a highly satisfac- 
tory increase, the advance in consumption by the ordinary 
customers made a tremendous bound upwards. This, we 
think, is largely due to three causes—the extension of 
domestic heating, the growing industrial and trade con- 
sumption, and the extending use of gas for water heating. 
This gives full justification for every penny that has been 
spent on propaganda work. And the continuation of that 
work is warranted by the presidential reference to the 35 mil- 
lion tons of coal still consumed in domestic open grates, to 
the millions of tons of coal used still in industry, and to the 
importance of the abatement of smoke to health and to the 
economies and amenities of life. It is good to be associated 
with an industry with such a large field in which to operate 
—not only to its own advantage, but to that of the com- 
munity at large, and to national prosperity. 

Thus it is that the work of the “ B.C.G.A.” must go on; 
and, if funds would allow, it would be possible to extend its 
beneficent operations and effects. Funds only limit them. 
But this is certain—that the Birmingham meeting and 
Alderman Lloyd’s address will have done much to stabilize 
still more the organization in the propaganda system of an 
industry the prospects of which never presented themselves 
in larger or more tangible form than they do to-day. The 
successes of the recent past have, in our opinion, ensured an 
increased rate of materialization of those prospects. 


Mr. Clynes on the Mutual Interests of Employers 
and Employed. 


Tue best statesmen are those who can settle international 
difficulties without going to war; the best lawyers are those 
who make every effort to bring about a just settlement of 
difficulties between disputants without going the whole 
length of litigation; the best employers and labour leaders 
are those who make joint efforts to adjust troubles, when 
they unfortunately arise, without interrupting work and 
doing damage to the industry in which they are mutually 
concerned, and the prosperity of which means more employ- 
ment. This is the common sense of the matter; and that 
common sense was well presented in the address which the 
Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., the President of the National 
Federation of General Workers, delivered to the members 
of the “ B.C.G.A.” after Alderman Lloyd’s address. Mr. 
Clynes had a right good welcome from the large audience ; 
and this was a recognition of a highly-placed record for good 
statesmanship in both the political and the labour worlds. 
The respected President of the Federation of General 
Workers has won his way to the front in the labour world 
—not by the policy of the extremist, but by that sound 
logic which can examine things from all points of view, 
which can give every man his due, and which helps one 
to get close to, if not wholly to attain, an objective without 
having recourse to action that would mean disaster to 
those whom it is a duty to serve. There are some people 
who think that action can only take one course; but the 
Federation of General Workers have time and again proved 
thecontrary. Their first business is, while looking after the 
interests of their members, to maintain peace if at all pos- 
sible; and this was well reflected in the address, which 
gained the encomiums of Sir Arthur Duckham and the 
applause of all present. 

Right in the forefront of his address, Mr. Clynes assured 


—— 


his hearers that' those whom he represented had a mutual 
interest in the general good conduct and development of the 
great gas industry. It is the recognition of this, we hold, 
that has paved the way for conditions in the industry that 
have made things far more pleasant and easier than is the 
case in certain other industries of which we all know ; and 
for those conditions we are largely indebted to the good sense 
which prevails among the men’s leaders and the represen. 
tatives of the employers. Of course, the gas industry js 
somewhat different from other industries. So far as capital 
is concerned, dividends are regulated to a moderate amount; 
there can be no charge of profiteering. On the other hand, 
employment in it is fairly regular, having consideration 
for the changes between summer and winter—the peak 
of employment being in the months of greatest severity for 
many people. Having in view the constancy of employ. 
ment for such a large number, pay cannot be regarded as at 
all bad; and pay is very generally supplemented by other 
conditions, apart from State aid, which the intelligent worker 
knows are for his benefit in sickness and in declining 
years. That is the position ; and there is sufficient in it for 
contentment. Of course, troubles over: details cannot be 
avoided where an army of men of different dispositions and 
ideas is concerned; but such troubles are mostly not difficult 
to negotiate and to bring to a settlement when confided to 
level-headed representatives of both parties. In all respects, 
then, there is good and extensive ground for that mutual in- 
terest, of which Mr. Clynes spoke, in co-operating for the 
well-being of the industry. The workers’ leaders with whom 
the Federation of Gas Employers or the representatives of 
the employers on the Joint Industrial Council have to deal 
are as impressed with the importance to the workers of ex- 
tending the scope of employment in such an industry, as 
they are with the importance of maintaining a just balance 
of conditions as between employers and employed. Mr. 
Clynes spoke of the interest he and his colleagues have in 
the promotion of the efficiency and the service of the industry 
by its organizations. They see this through the glasses 
of common sense. It is as abundantly clear to them as any- 
thing can be that increased efficiency—increased efficiency 
all round, from top to bottom of those who have part 
in the work of the industry, and through manufacturing 
plant and gas-consuming appliances—will lead to reduc- 
tions of cost of the primary commodity, increase its use, and 
in the result call for a larger number of men to carry on the 
manifold work. To see these things, to help to maintain 
them, and to assist in expansion, all tend to promote the 
interests of the workers. 

Mr. Clynes made a suggestion. He gave full credit to 
the work of the National Joint Industrial Council. This 
body, he agrees, has improved the spirit of co-operation 
between employers and employed. But he suggests that 
the continued use of this new method will require both sides 
to explore the question of whether remuneration should 
always be fixed in relation to some assumed standard of 
cost of living, or on a basis which would tend to raise the 
standard, and pay due regard to the value of the labour per- 
formed. This is a question for the Industrial Council. But 
as to paying the value of the labour performed, we have 
always been opposed to a too rigorous standardization of 
payment for work, as it has a tendency to place on the same 
plane the bad and the good worker, the inefficient and the 
efficient, the unconscientious and the conscientious ; and in 
a sense the latter is always paying out something towards 
the maintenance of the former. Speaking only from out 
own view, and expressing only our own opinion, we ale 
strongly inclined to payment on the basis of the value of 
the labour performed. It is the one just method. 

All present at the meeting were glad to have had Mr. 
Clynes with them, and to have heard his address. Its 
good for the representatives of all the interests constituting 
the industry to get together. By such means better under- 
standings are engendered, and better knowledge is gained 0 
respective points of view. After hearing Mr. Clynes, one's 
struck very forcibly with the distinct parallelism that oye 
between the views and objectives of the representatives 0 
the gas workers and of the employers. May that condition 
long continue ! 


The Papers Read. 


We do not remember a conference of the “B.C.GA 
where the papers contributed to the proceedings lave = 
so completely of the practical order as on this occasiel’ 





Their contents are such that they appeal not only to the 
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men of the gas industry, but to the public, and especially to 
men engaged in other industries and trades. With the ex- 
ception of the contribution by Miss E. L. Willans, of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company, in which she spoke of gas 
service as an aid to, or rather as a necessity for, the house- 
wife, the papers were all on the applications of gas in in- 
dustry or trade; and the authors have direct experience of 
the described special uses in their districts. There are a 
few points bearing upon these industrial and trade papers 
upon which we have a little comment to make; but we 
will reserve it for our next issue. 


Mantle Quality and the Lighting Load. 


In our issue for the 12th ult., an editorial article appeared 
under the heading of ** A Matter of Seconds.’’ It referred 
to the importance of doing everything possible to maintain 
a high standard of mantles in this country. There has been 
much said in the gas industry lately as to a more general 
application of methods which will preserve the gas-lighting 
load; but while inferior quality and ill-shaped mantles are 
imported and distributed throughout the country, and 
British-made seconds of bad form are sold in retail shops, 
the difficulties of the task of improving matters with the 
view to protection are increased enormously. In the article 
referred to, it was pointed out that both the gas-supply 
industry and the British makers of mantles are mutually 
interested in this matter, and that their representative bodies 
should take counsel together to see whether anything can 
be done to eliminate this sale of poor-quality and badly- 
formed mantles, which are a big factor in the inefficiency 
found in so many places where gas lighting exists. Burner 
inspection and maintenance by gas suppliers would go a 
considerable distance to limit the market for these mantles, 
through the influence which gas undertakings would bring to 
bear upon consumers to buy only mantles which they could 
recommend. If the representatives of gas undertakings 
throughout the country and the British mantle manufacturers 
got together, we think they might devise some scheme which 
would be of mutual assistance, to repress the dumping into 
this country of types of mantles (which the industry knows 
full well will detrimentally affect its business) and the sale 
of throw-outs from the home factories. The mantle manu- 
facturers are willing to meet representatives of the gas 
industry to discuss the matter. This is seen in a letter 
(published to-day in our “ Correspondence” columns) from 
Mr. C. J. Healy, B.L., the Secretary of the Incandescent 
Mantle Manufacturers’ Association. In the letter, he says 
the Committee of the Association have given consideration 
to the article in the “ JourNnaL ” for Sept. 12; and he adds: 
“My Association fully appreciate the importance of main- 
“taining a high quality in gas mantles, and to secure this 
. object would be glad to meet the representatives of the 
“gas industry who are equally interested in the matter.” 
This is a step towards an important goal. Remembering 
the big interests involved, will the next step be taken ? 
We leave the matter there for the present, and shall await 
with interest information as to what, if anything, is done in 
the way of bringing about a conference. 


The Regenerative Coal Gasification System. 


AN article of exceptional technical and practical interest 
on “The Regenerative Coal Gasification System” was 
Commenced in our columns last week, and is concluded 
to-day. The authors are Dr. Morris W. Travers, FRG, 
and Mr. Frank W. Clark ; and the value of their contribu- 
tion lies not only in the fact that it describes a process for 
the complete gasification of coal which incorporates new 
fatures, but it states in detail the theory upon which the 
Process is founded, and it shows that the theory is con- 
firmed by the practical working of a 300,000 c.ft. per day 


Plant—o; gas-making “ machine,” the inventors prefer to 
call it—at the Aylesbury Gas Company’s works, where it 
Was adopted after a close investigation by the Engineer 
= Manager (Mr. A. G. Lane). The fact that the inven- 
: lima from publicity until they had available this 
orking experience and endorsement of the theoretical 


ge and deductions that guided them in designing the 
iter” . esa completeness to the introduction of their new 
re ns the gas profession. It must be acknowledged 
po i process has been, stage by stage, worked-out with 

Pulous care; and due to this is the success that has 





attended (under the existing conditions and the coal in 
use) the operation of the first constructed example of the 
machine. There has been of late years a large amount 
of exploration into the problem of complete gasification ; 
and cumulatively a higher thermal efficiency has been ob- 
tained. Now we have from this plant gas which approxi- 
mates very closely to town gas in respect to the lowness of 
the percentage of incombustible constituents, with tar and 
ammonia only as the bye-products. 

The problem which the inventors set themselves was a 
three-phase one. In brief, it may be stated as follows: 
(1) To gasify coal in a single process, producing as bye- 
products only tar, liquor, and ash containing a minimum of 
carbon. (2) To produce a gas having the qualities of town 
gas, and a relatively small proportion of inerts. (3) To 
carry out the process as efficiently as possible—that is to 
say, to realize the highest number of therms in gaseous 
fuel per ton of coal. The inventors have had experience of 
carbonization, water-gas, and producer-gas practice; and 
they applied this to the task of working-out a process of 
complete gasification, with the measure of success which 
has been set out in the article, and which is demonstrable 
by the Aylesbury machine. In considering the problem, 
they appear to have argued thus: The producer-gas pro- 
cess is the most efficient method for the production of 
gaseous fuel; but the product is unsuitable for use as 
town gas, owing to the high inert content and the con- 
sequent low calorific value of the gas. It is clear that 
the avoidance of the former would supplement the latter. 
That coal can be so efficiently gasified by the producer pro- 
cess is due to the fact that the whole of the sensible heat of 
the combustible gas, and of the nitrogen of the air used in 
the gasification work, is available to gasify the coal. Now 
Messrs. Travers and Clark make use of the same principle 
for town-gas production, but with an important variation in 
method. They cannot, to realize gas of low inert content, 
pass through the coal the blow gas in the modified water-gas 
process which they use, and so they make use of the sensible 
heat of it by means of a regenerative system—first heating 
chequer brickwork in a regenerator by the blow gas, and 
then carrying the heat from the regenerator directly to the 
coal by means of mixed water gas and distillation gas, which 
is circulated through the plant. Thus the heat (supple- 
menting the sensible heat of the water gas) used to effect 
carbonization is waste heat recovered regeneratively ; and 
this is (as already said) applied internally or directly to the 
coal. While there is an ample supply of heat available 
by this means, no more is expended than is required. The 
ideal condition in any carbonizing process is to use no 
more heat than is actually employed in the work ; anything 
beyond is waste. To employ the first simile that comes to 
mind—to use more heat than is actually required for the 
purpose is like generating 10 H.P. in the cylinders of a 
motor-car engine, and using only 5 H.p. at the axle. Pur- 
suing the analogy, the power—that is the heat energy—used 
in this gas-making machine is applied to the “axle” (the 
coal) direct. There we have tried to present in brief form 
the basic principle of the system, for which it is claimed 
that the thermal loss in gasifying the coal has been reduced 
to a very low point. 

One feels inclined (but the compass of an editorial article 
does not allow of this) to dwell upon the details of this in- 
genious system, which, on first acquaintance, has a greater 
attraction about it even than a system which utilizes the 
heat of water gas internally and the heat of the blow gases 
from the water-gas plant externally, to effect the carboniza- 
tion of the coal in a retort. When it is found that at Ayles- 
bury gas is made of (say) an average of 370 B.Th.U., with 
about 12 p.ct. of inerts in it, and that on a dry-coal basis the 
production is of an order of 180 to 184 therms per ton, we 
can congratulate the Aylesbury Gas Company upon their 
enterprise, and the inventors of the system upon this first 
practical indication of their success, But there is further 
investigation to be made; and then a more detailed account 
of the working will, we hope, be forthcoming—in fact, this is 
promised in the article. Supplementary information is also 
required—and we understand will be available—as to run- 
ning costs, about which all that can be said at present is 
that they are satisfactorily low, particularly so in regard to 
labour in relation to the output of therms per ton of coal. 
Details are wanting as to whether the process will work 
smoothly with al] types of coal, and as to the output of tar 
and ammonia. These, too, will be presented in due course, 
as well as, we expect, particulars concerning the operation of 
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the plant in producing a gas enriched up to a declared 
calorific value. 

Inquiry has been made into other important points—for 
instance, capital cost. Naturally, definite information as to 
this is not available for publication. But consideration of 
obvious facts leads to the conclusion that capital cost 
will be found to rank well among competing systems. It is 
manifest that the plant will not claim much ground space, 
and that small buildings only will be required to house it. 
In view of the fact that this is a complete gasification 
system, the storage space for materials will not be great. 
The quantity of coal to be handled is small in relation to gas 
make; and it has only to be handled once, and the total 
amount of refuse is not large. Therefore, the plant for 
handling materials will not mean a large expenditure. A 
related point is the cost of repairs. The six months’ work- 
ing experience at Aylesbury suggests that this will be 
low; but there is always doubt about accepting too early 
experiences in this connection. But there are two points 
which we may suggest will lead to a low cost of repairs. 
One is that it is only the small portion of the bottom of the 
generator that is exposed to a high temperature; and the 
other is that in this plant, the coal being heated directly by 
the hot gas, the refractory materials are actually at, and not 
above, the temperature of carbonization—in fact, the maxi- 
mum temperature throughout the setting is goo® C. Con- 
sideration of these points leads one distinctly to the con- 
clusion that Messrs. Travers and Clark’s claim that repair 
costs will be moderate will be ratified by experience. In 
fact, the Aylesbury experience is already steadily building- 
up that ratification. 

The new regenerative system of producing gas for town 
purposes is highly interesting—not only on account of the 
principles upon which it is designed, but because it is 
achieving the purpose which the inventors set out to realize, 
and about which more will be heard. 


End of the Bingley Hall Exhibition. 


Tue remarkably successful gas exhibition at Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, came to an end last Wednesday, and ended 
fittingly with the annual meeting in the city of the British 
Commercial Gas Association, which supplied an opportunity 
for men of all ranks and interests in the gas industry to pay a 
visit to the fine display. The only matter for regret is that 
the period of the exhibition was all too short; but this was 
due to circumstances regarding Bingley Hall over which 
the promoters had no control. However, there is general 
satisfaction and praise. Everybody with whom we have 
come in contact who has recently been to Birmingham, or 
has had part in the display, has been pleased with what 
was seen, with what was done, and with the patronage by 
those concerned in the varied uses of gas, and by those 
identified in all ways with the propagation of those uses. 
The Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Alderman Sir David 
Davis) stated last week that the visitors had numbered 
upwards of 80,000. These came from all parts of the coun- 
try. Some thousands of them represented the general 
public ; and many of them will be—or must be if their 
minds are open to impressions—potential advertisers of 
gas. The pleasure of the visitors has been great; no less 
so has been that of the promoters and organizers of, and 
the workers for, the exhibition. The labour and energy 
that were expended by them, they regard as well rewarded 
by the result. This is particularly true when applied to 
those who have taken prominent part in it—the Chairman 
(Alderman Lloyd) and the members of the Birmingham 
Corporation Gas Committee, with Mr. A. W. Smith, Mr. 
R. J. Rogers, Mr. Ayre, and Mr. Whitehead, and the Midland 
gas undertakings and their officers generally. Those who 
contributed exhibits are also pleased; their enterprise is 
reaping a good reward. We are all in the same boat; and 
the boat is sailing along very well, considering the current 
circumstances associated with finance, industry, trade, and 
unemployment. Nevertheless, the exhibition was well 
timed ; there being good hope that we are slowly but surely 
emerging from bad times and entering upon more prosperous 
ones. Now we have to follow up Birmingham with Wem- 
bley, and concentrate upon the organization of a meritori- 
ous display there next year. But the doors have only just 
been closed upon the exhibition in Bingley Hall. The 
days of its life were full; several events which will have 


done; and the programme was complete, and faithfully 
carried through. To all who contributed in any way to its 
rich success, the gas industry as a whole is grateful. 


FT RINE NT RIOT 
New President of the ‘‘ B.C.G,A.” 


The new President of the “ B.C.G.A.” is Mr. H. Wade 
Deacon, J.P., Chairman of the Liverpool Gas Company. Long 
associated with this big Company, and well known for his pro- 
gressive ideas and fidelity to the general interests of the gas in- 
dustry, he will carry on the presidency of the Association with 
all the fervour that has marked the records of his predecessors 
in the chair. All being well, the annual conference next year will 
be held in Liverpool. 


Thursday, Nov. 22. 


This is a date for members of the Institution of Gas Engi. 
neers to enter in their diaries. On that day the Institution will 
be holding a session at the Public Works, Roads, and Transport 
Congress. The President (Mr. Samuel Tagg) is sure to be there; 
and papers are to be read by Mr. H. E. Bloor, on “ The Quality 
and Composition of Town Gas,” and Mr. Stephen Lacey, on 
“ The Position of Mains in Public Highways.” 


The Smithells’ Fund. 


From the minutes of the Council meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, held on the tst inst., it is seen that a report was 
made as to the subscriptions received for the Smithells’ Testi- 
monial Fund. Contributions, it was stated, are still coming in, 
and further amounts are anticipated. 


When Mr. Chamberlain was Chairman. 


Those visitors to the National Gas Exhibition, at Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, who investigated the Historical Section, no 
doubt had pointed out to them a pocket-book which was the pro- 
perty of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when he was Chairman of the 
Corporation Gas Committee, before the days when he became so 
eminent and took such a distinguished part in our national affairs. 
This pocket-book is a testimonial to the methodical manner in 
which Mr. Chamberlain performed all work which he undertook. 
Its pages also associate Mr. Charles Hunt with Mr. Chamberlain, 
when the former was one of the Engineers of the largest provin- 
cial gas undertaking. It was in Mr. Chamberlain’s time that the 
first Gas Exhibition was held in Birmingham, and then, Mr. Hunt 
tells us, ‘‘we had a difficulty to fill the Lower Hall.” That diffi- 
culty has passed. A very spacious place would be wanted to-day 
to illustrate all the applications of gas. Mr. Hunt, by the way, 
undertook the journey to Birmingham last Wednesday week, to 
see the good work at Bingley Hall in the way of present-day gas 
demonstration. If they could not do things so well nearly 
half-a-century ago, it was not due to the want of will, but to the 
absence of that progress which has since been effected. 


A Woman’s Tribute to Murdoch. 

When Mr. Hunt was in Birmingham, Mr. A. W. Smith, the 
General Manager and Secretary of the Gas Department, told him 
of a pretty little incident that had taken place at the exhibition. 
In the Sulphate of Ammonia Federation exhibit near the main 
entrance, stood on a pedestal a bust of Murdoch. During the 
run of the exhibition, an elderly lady called at the office of the 
Executive Committee, and asked if there was any objection to 
her placing a bunch of pansies beneath the bust of Murdoch. 
Permission was given; and afterwards it was found that on 4 
card attached to the flowers were these words: “ Pansies for 
thoughts—from a woman—one of millions who are grateful for 
the boon of gas, and think kindly of its discoverer.” This was 
a spontaneous act on the part of the lady; and Mr. Hunt, when 
mentioning the matter, remarked: “I really think this is a tribute 
to the gas industry which has followed Murdoch’s ideal.” It 
has not only followed, it has developed upon it; and no doubt 
if Murdoch were here to-day, he would be as proud of the men 
of the British gas industry as the gas industry is of him. 


Murdoch's Cottage. 
When in Scotland recently, Mr. P. C. Holmes Huni—-home 
for a period from Australia—visited Murdoch’s Cottage. He was 





an abiding interest are associated with it. It was all well 


impressed by the condition into which it has fallen. At the dinner 
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given by the Birmingham Corporation Gas Committee to the 
members of the “ B.C.G.A.,” on Tuesday of last week, he ex- 


pressed the hope that the gas industry would acquire the cottage, 
and preserve it. 


The Education Scheme. 

Modifications in the scheme, which have been found neces- 
sary to adapt it to Scottish conditions, are now under considera- 
tion. : 


Profits for the Rates. 


The question of the transfer of profits from municipal trading 
undertakings to the relief of the rates was dealt with in a paper 
by Mr. John Allcock, the City Treasurer of Cardiff, at the meeting 
last week of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Audi- 
tors. He advocated the adoption of the system recently inaugu- 
rated at Cardiff, under which-the undertakings are expected to 
secure sufficient profits to enable a transfer of annual sums 
representing 14 p.ct. of the capital employed. Naturally we 
prefer a limited percentage to an unlimited one; but we dis- 
tinctly deny the propriety of municipal undertakings giving any 
percentage of the profits in aid of the reduction of rates. It 
makes the customers of such undertakings super-rate payers; and 
therefore there is an inequitable incidence of the contribution to 
revenue for public purposes. Municipal undertakings should be 
run to provide the service at the lowest possible cost; and if 
there is a loss, and the ratepayers have to find the money, it 
should be regarded as only a temporary loan, and the charges 
should be adjusted to provide the money for repayment. The 
undertakings, and not the ratepayers, have to piovide the money 
for interest, sinking fund, wear and tear, and depreciation ; and 
they have to pay rates and taxes, and that heavily. Then why 


the additional tax in the way of a contribution to the relief of 
the rates ? 


It's an Ill Wind. 


Gas salesmen, who are busy just now with gas-fires, will 
note that following on the cold snap last week the London coal 
merchants have clapped another 2s. and ts. per ton (according 
to quality) on the price of coal. Reports of gas price reductions 
continue to come in, and so does information that the rates of 
increase in the fixing of gas-fires are being enlarged in many 
gas-supply areas. 


The Miners’ Agreement. 


The Central Council of the Mining Association have refused 
to accede to the claim of the Miners’ Federation for an alteration 
of the ratio of profits to wages, and an increase in the minimum 
wage to the percentage increase in the cost of living as compared 
with the 1914 ratesof pay. On the third claim for fuller informa- 
tion as to costs of production other than wages, the reply is 
that already very full information is given, and fuller particulars 
would not serve any useful purpose. If there is any revision of 
the agreement, the coalowners intimate that they will themselves 
have to propose maté¢rial alterations. The next step rests with 
the Miners’ Federation. It has been decided by the Executive 
toconsider the reply given by the coalowners at a special meet- 
ing in London on Oct.17. The Executive will then determine 
whether they will call a national conference to decide the policy 
of the Federation towards the agreement. The national confer- 
ence would not be called until November. Then, as the President 
of the Federation has definitely laid down that any notice to ter- 
minate the agreement can only be given as the result of a ballot 
vote of the men, such action could hardly be possible before 
the end of the year. Therefore, even in the event of the worst 
happening, there is no danger before March of next year. Should 
the result of the ballot be against the agreement, three months’ 
Notice has to be given before a stoppage can occur. 


Increased Coal Output. 


Last year the coal-mining industry suffered from the prevail- 
ing depression; but a notable advance was made in production, 
and in the later months the weekly output approached that of 
1913. The total output during the twelve months amounted to 
249,606,364 tons. This is the highest figure reached since 1916, 
and the output per person employed (217 tons) was the best since 
the seven-hour day became operative. There was a remarkable 








increase in the volume of coal exports. The fall in prices en- 
abled British exporters to regain a footing in practically all 
the pre-war markets ; and from April onwards, when the strike of 
coal miners in the United States began, Britain was reinstated in 
the supreme position in the overseas coal markets of the world. 
The total quantity of coal exported in 1922 (64,198,384 tons) ex- 
ceeded that exported in 1921 by more than 39,500,000 tons, and 
was only 9,250,000 tons less than the “ record” year, 913. Un- 
fortunately, the inland position was not nearly so satisfactory. 
By the end of the year, there was a slight improvement in the in- 
dustrial demand ; but this was obtained only by further reductions 
in prices. The total number of persons ordinarily employed at 
all mines in Great Britain and the Isle of Man during 1922 was 
1,175,280. Of these 940,100 worked underground, and 235,180 
above ground. Of the latter 6049 were females. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





A STRIKING feature in the work of some of our local governing 
bodies is the deplorable ignorance that exists regarding the rela- 
tive merits of gas and electricity. This does not obtain merely 
with men whose knowlege is limited, but 
with men of higher education, who, at all 
events, might be expected to know some- 
thing of the elementary facts relating 
to such matters, and who ought to make it their business to 
understand them if they wish to legislate properly in the interests 
of those whom they represent. We have, it would seem from a re- 
port in the “ Shields Daily News,” an instance at Tynemouth ; and 
in the very few lines of the report, there seems to be a fine jumble 
of views. Councillor Lonie, who is one of the labour representa- 
tives, apparently advocates the use of electricity in schools on 
three grounds: First, that the electric light would be more healthy 
for the children; secondly, the light would be better ; and, thirdly, 
its adoption would have “a bigger tendency to reduce the 
rates "—* bigger,” apparently, than the use of gas supplied by the 
Tynemouth GasCompany. Then came Alderman Plummer, who 
is the Chairman of the Education Committee, and professionally 
an architect, in both of which capacities the possession of more 
than a superficial knowledge as to these matters is highly advan- 
tageous. He declares, the report alleges, that the Committee 
mean to have electricity substituted for gas. In one or two 
schools, they are doing so; but to do it all at once is a serious 
matter in respect of cost. However, they intend to carry on the 
substitution as far as their opportunities and finances will allow. 
Between Mr. Lonie and Alderman Plummer, the ratepayers are 
served-up with something that is both illogical and vague. Mr. 
Lonie omitted to tell those who heard him, and the public through 
the Press, why the electric light would be “ more healthy” and 
“ better”’ than gas; and Alderman Plummer’s admission as to 
the seriousness of the cost of making the conversion from gas to 
electricity does not support Mr. Lonie’s claim that the conversion 
will have a “big tendency” to reduce the rates. These are 
points which Alderman Plummer will find it hard to reconcile. 

Let us examine them, because they are 
important, particularly in schools. Mr. 
Lonie asserts that the electric light is 
more healthy and better; and he is one who is entrusted with 
participation in local government! Weshould like him to explain 
what he means by the statement. If he will do so, we sha'l be 
delighted to consider all he says, and discass the matter further 
with him. Of course, artificial lighting is required very little in 
schools, other than on dark days, and just at the latter part of 
the afternoon in winter. It is a very thin business for electricity. 
But apart from this, we will consider the subject, and will give 
Mr. Lonie a basis for discussion. First, then, as to healthiness. 
Where there are a number of children congregated together in a 
school or class room, the impurity they throw-off during respira- 
tion is considerable. That is an undeniable fact. During the 
periods the gas-lights are going, a mechanical action is proceed- 
ing. Air is drawn up to the burners. The air in the lower part 
of the room is therefore caused to rise. The heated products of 
combustion from the burners continue the process; and if the 
thoughtful architect has provided a means of air egress in the 
upper part of the room, then a natural and inexpensive ventila- 
ting action is promoted which cannot be improved upon. What 
happens when electric lighting is in use? Instead of the lights 
assisting ventilation, they do absolutely nothing to cause air 
movement. Unless special ventilation is provided for, the air 
becomes stagnant. If Mr. Lonie will ask Alderman Plummer 
about this matter, assuming that gentleman has knowledge of 
physical laws of this kind, he will tell him that what is stated 
here is true, and that air movement in school-rooms (without 
draughts) is a more desirable condition than air stagnation. Now 
perhaps Mr. Lonie will tell us why electric light is more healthy 
than gas. Perhaps he is one of those gentlemen who have some 
idea that gas consumes the oxygen of the atmosphere, and leaves 
the rest of the constituent parts. Now when a burner draws in 
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air, it does not select the oxygen, and refuse to pass the remainder. 
What it does not need for combustion purposes, it ejects in a 
heated state ; and this passes away through the simplest of venti- 
lating openings at the top of the room—thus promoting the ad- 
mission of fresh air at the lower part of the room. As an ele- 
mentary scientific fact, it‘ may interest Mr. Lonie and Alderman 
Plummer to know that, so long as any form of combustion can 
be supported in a room, there is ample oxygen for the human 
being. We are almost ashamed to occupy space in the “ JouRNAL” 
with such simple facts; but it is necessary when local councillors 
talk of health in relation to gas and electric lighting. 

The next point is that Mr. Lonie coolly 
asserts that the electric light would be 
better than gas for the schools. Why 
does he say this? Asa local councillor taking part in decisions 
on such matters, he ought to have a sound and substantial 
reason. Has he one? It is imperative that the eyes of children 
should be protected; and to protect them, they should not be 
exposed to a light of high intrinsic brilliancy. If Mr. Lonie does 
not know anything about the relative effects upon the eyesight of 
different ratios of light to the area of its source, then he is not 
even atyro in the science of lighting, and therefore is not com- 
petent to judge as to which light is the better for the eyes of the 
children. Say a given amount of light is imparted from the 
almost invisible filaments of an electric incandescent lamp, and 
that the same amount of light is obtained from the large area of 
an incandescent gas mantle, the intrinsic brilliancy of the former 
is many times greater than that from the latter. Glare is ad- 
mittedly wrong where the eyes are concerned; and with this 
all scientists and advanced electricians agree. Which, then, is the 
better light for the eyes of the children ? 


In order to protect the eyes of children 
from the noxious effects of electric lamp 
filaments, the lamps should be so shielded 
that no direct rays fall into the eyes. This protection costs extra 
money; and Alderman Plummer says that even the conversion 
from gas to electric light is a “serious matter.” Despite the 
facts to which we have called attention, the Education Commit- 
tee—the “ Education ” Committee, be it marked !—have made up 
their minds to proceed with these conversions so far as “ op- 
portunity and finances ” will allow. Theexpense is a big one; 
the ratepayers have got to pay for it. Yet Mr. Lonie thinks 
the conversion will have a big tendency to reduce the rates. He 
is as much at sea there as in other matters. Alderman Plummer 
did not (if the report is reliable) take the trouble to deny the 
statement. The most modern incandescent gas-lamps could 
be installed at far less cost, and so save money for the rate- 
payers. Does Alderman Plummer, the Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, know of these things? If so, why does he 
support an expenditure (that we hold is a waste) for the provision of 
a light which is less beneficial than that from efficient incandes- 
cent gas-burners? We fancy that at the bottom of the whole 
business is the fact that the electricity undertaking is a municipal 
concern; the gas supply is in the hands of private enterprise. 
In the olden days, one of the first principles in local govern- 
ment was “ economy with efficiency.” Since municipal authori- 
ties have become purveyors of electricity, that principle has been 
thrown to the winds. Now first and foremost is the idea that 
the electricity undertaking must be supported at all costs, even 
though the ratepayers pay dearly through some other channel— 
such as the lighting of schoolrooms, with all the attendant ex- 
pense of making the conversion, and then securing something 
which is not so healthy, and which is harmful to the eyesight of 
children. Eyesight is a precious thing. Its injury is very costly 
to the nation; and it is not true statesmanship in the work of 
local government to increase costs in any direction that is not 
materially beneficial. When municipal trading contracts the 
broad view in local government, and when nescience rules, then 
ratepayers have good reason for regrets. 

Mr. J. W. Beauchamp, the Director of 
the Electrical Development Association, 
has at the present time one great mission 
in life. He, like many other electrical 
engineers, is not satisfied with the progress that is being made in 
building-up the electric lighting load. Plans have been designed 
for, and methods without number have been applied to, the work 
of stimulating the increase of business in this line; and so now 
Mr. Beauchamp is preaching that something new should be tried 
to secure the long yearned-for success. He asserts that the per- 
centage of the lighting business so far secured is really not very 
large. On this point, we have it from Mr. W. E. Bush, of the 
British Thomson-Houston Company, that only 15 p.ct. of the 
houses of this country are wired, probably less than 50 p.ct. of 
the factories, offices, shops, &c., and a small percentage of the 
streets and thoroughfares. These impressions and facts are 
gathered from Mr. Beauchamp’s paper and the subsequent dis- 
cussion at the opening in London of the Salesmen’s Conferences 
for this session. While the percentage of the lighting business is 
not as yet very large, Mr. Beauchamp asks whether what has been 
obtained is due to salesmanship, and how much to the inherent 
virtue of the lighting. He omitted to ask how much of it is due 
to the attractions of novelty some few years ago, when the 
metallic filament lamp displaced the expensive and inefficient 


Less Suitability. 


The Cost. 


Low Percentage of 
Potential Lighting. 





carbon filament lamp. He thinks that—no doubt he is right up 
to a point—the improvement in lamps, cheaper electricity, and a 
rising standard of comfort, have all led to the steady expansion of 
electric lighting, and “ incidentally toa great increase in the n-im. 
ber of small consumers.” Judging from Mr. Bush’s 15 p.ci. of 
the homes of the country, various meanings will be attribute.) to 
Mr. Beauchamp’s “ great increase.” The responsible elect=ical 
engineer is not happy over the small consumer. Mr. Beauchamp 
admits this. There is, he says, a “general grumble” about 
the unremunerative character of much new lighting business, 
This is not to be wondered at, seeing that in small houses 
frequently the family spend most of their time in one room in 
which a single light suffices, and electric lamps have a higher 
efficiency, and so are lower consumers now, than aforetimes, 
But over this, Mr. Beauchamp bids the electrical engineer to 
take heart. His voice in the matter is that of the visionary, who 
has not yet probed the depths of human nature, and does not 
appreciate the important réle that hard facts play in the decisions 
of householders. His view is that the lighting business must be 
regarded as the introduction to the promotion of general electri- 
fication in the home. The men of the gas industry know full well 
that the custom of many an occupant of a small house would not 
be worth having were it not for the use of a cooker and perhapsa 
gas-fire; and what is true of gas is true of electricity. But the 
applications of electricity have about them a swarm of diffi- 
culties, which intensify in degree as the pockets of householders 
become shallower. However, apparently Mr. Beauchamp’s 
opinion is that, though the lighting business is not of a lucrative 
order, it should be obtained for its supposed advantage in se- 
curing custom in other domestic directions—at a lower price 
per unit! 

Well now, it being admitted that the 
methods co far tried have not secured a 
very large proportion of the business in 
the lighting field, Mr. Beauchamp advo- 
cates trying the effect of something else on householders, shop- 
keepers, and others. He first suggests preaching among existing 
consumers the value of higher standards of illumination ; for this 
will increase the load factor of lighting. But that is not the main 
point of his advocacy. What the electric salesman is advised to 
do is to realize the difference there is between selling light and 
selling lamps and energy, and to spread the conception that it is 
light that is being bought, and that light is the commodity the 
electricity supply undertakings. have for sale. ‘If we teach 
people,” said Mr. Beauchamp, “to buy light or illumination, and 
keep their minds more away from the actual cost of lamps, units, 
and wiring, we shall find an increasing dependence upon artifi- 
cial light with advantage to all users.” There we are afraid Mr. 
Beauchamp is setting the men of the electrical industry an in- 
superable task. However eloquent, all the talk in the world will 
not alter human nature; and the minds of people are not going 
to be detached from the costs of wiring, lamps, and electricity. 
With him we agree that “ we want to secure a wider appreciation 
of the principles of good lighting, show people the advantage in 
comfort, efficiency, and even in the amenities of their leisure and 
play arising from the use of effective lighting.” But the counsellor 
of the electric industry adds “and much more of it.” Again we 
agree so long as the “ much more” does not exceed requirement, 
because anything in excess of that is waste and uneconomical. 
Here Mr. Beauchamp departs from his usual courteous ways. 
He says that people will then find it does not pay to put 210-volt 
lamps on a 200-volt circuit because they last a little longer, 
or to skimp an installation and have a lighting service “ only a 
little better than gas.” That is unkind. Gas can give a“ better 
light than electricity at the same cost. We previously referred 
to the novelty that gained for electric lighting some vogue a num- 
ber of years ago. Mr. Beauchamp claims that electric lighting 
gave “style” to the people and places employing it. To some 
extent he thinks this condition and view still exist ; and he urges 
that electrical men must try very hard not to let electric lighting 
become commonplace too soon. Evidently the Director of the 
Electrical Development Association sees more difficulty ahead. 
Even style changes ; and the public are learning more and more 
about those defects that are discreetly pushed behind the much 
paraded virtues. 


Selling Light—Not 
Lamps or Energy. 
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Reports Held Over—Among the matter which pressure a 
unfortunately compelled to be held over until the next issue 0 
the “ JourNAL” are reports of the meeting at Burnley last sen 
day of the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association - 
which Mr. J. H. Clegg delivered his Presidential Address), and . 
an inquiry on Friday by Mr. H. C. Honey, at the Offices of the 
Board of Trade, regarding an Order under the Gas Regulation 
Act for the Wolverhampton Gas Company. 


Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—As already intim=(ed, the 
Association will open their new session on Saturday, ‘ ret. xe 
This will be the 21st annual general meeting; and it » ill = 
place at 3.15, in the Lecture Room of the Fuel Departmer! © . 
Leeds University. After election of officers, the annu*: oe 
and accounts will be submitted ; and then Mr. W.B. M‘L ee 
Halifax, will address the members. Tea at the Victo: Ber : 
Briggate, and a smoking concert, will bring the proceedi:gs '° 
close. 
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PERSONAL. 


Dr. E. W. Smitu, F.1.C., whois a Director of Messrs. Woodall, 
Duckham and Jones (1920), Ltd., and of British Furnaces, Ltd., 
sailed on Wednesday, Oct. 3, on the “ Empress of France” for 
America. Dr. Smith is due to give a lecture before the annual 
convention of the American Gas Association in New York on 
Oct. 17, and is to speak on “ Experiences with the Therm in 
England.” 

One face was particularly missed from the annual conference 
of the “ B.C.G.A.” last week. Mr. W. M. Mason, the Manager 
of the Association, had the misfortune to be suddenly taken ill— 
the occasion of all occasions during the year when such a 
calamity would be deplored by him, and others. This indisposi- 
tion prevented him being present at the meeting. Our last 
inquiry brought the information that Mr. Mason was better, but 
still not sufficiently well to leave home. 

Colonel Sir Epwarp BroTHERTON, head of the well-known 
Yorkshire firm of Brotherton and Co., Ltd., chemical and explo- 
sives manufacturers, has promised £500 toward the equipment of 
a new bacteriological department for the Royal Bath Hospital, 
Harrogate. His offer will materialize as soon as the building 
(to cost £3000, of which £1200 has already been subscribed) is 
erected. Next year is the centenary of this charity, which is one 
of three hospitals in England specially devoted to the investiga- 
tion and treatment of rheumatic diseases. 


Sir ALAN Hutcuincs, K.B.E. (Director of the South Yorkshire 
Chemical Works, Modern Transport Company, and North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company (Local), has joined the Board 
of Benzol and By-Products. 

Mr. J. A. Davey (Vice-President of the Yorkshire Coke Owners’ 
Association, and formerly President of the Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association) has been appointed General Manager of the above 
Company’s colliery and works. 

At a meeting of the Honley (near Huddersfield) Urban Dis- 
trict Council last week, the seal of the Council was affixed to an 
address of congratulation to Mr. E. MESSENGER, Gas-Works 
Foreman and Assistant Manager, on his appointment to the posi- 
tion of Gas-Works Manager at Bungay (Suffolk). He has had 
twenty years’ service at Honley. 


NATIONAL GAS EXHIBITION. 
BINGLEY. HALL, BIRMINGHAM, SEPT. 17—OCT. 3. 
{An account of the Exhibits was published in the Special 
Number issued on Sept. 19.] 

On Tuesday afternoon of last week many of those attending 
the “ B.C.G.A.” Conference availed themselves of the opportunity 


to visit the Saltley, Nechells, and Windsor Street Gas-Works, the 
industrial research laboratories and chief showrooms, and the 


branch showrooms and distributing centres of the Birmingham 
gas undertaking. 





SOME PRESENTATIONS. 
A PLEASING CEREMONY. 


On Wednesday morning, many of the exhibitors assembled in 
the Upper Annexe at Bingley Hall, under the presidency of Mr. 
D. M‘Callum Gibb, to express their grateful appreciation of the 
assistance they had received from Mr. R. J. Rogers (the Hon. 
Secretary) and all who had been associated with him in the 
organization and administration of the exhibition. 

The Chairman spoke of the untiring energy of Mr. Rogers in his 
work, and his unfailing courtesy—characteristics which were 
shared by all who had been associated with him in the work of 
the exhibition. On behalf of the exhibitors, he asked Mr. Rogers 
to accept a solid gold cigarette case, suitably inscribed, and an 


Eaminated address handsomely framed. The address read as 
Ows :— 


Oct. 3, 1923. 
NATIONAL GAS EXHIBITION. 


t a representative meeting of exhibitors held this day, the 
fol'owing resolution was passed unanimously :— 
{AT the cordial thanks and heartiest congratulations be 
accorded Mr. R. J. Rogers for the sterling work, unfailing 
ergy, and courtesy he has upon every occasion displayed in 
eanizing the technical and secretarial direction of the above 
exibition. 
ot only has he given unsparing personal service in the 
Cause of the gas industry, but the enthusiasm and interest 
wii which he has so successfully instilled his staff has im- 
Pressed the subscribers with unbounded admiration and 
gralitude, 
\* is desired in no small measure to testify to the great 
Success which has attended Mr. Rogers’ efforts, and to 
place upon permanent record the grateful appreciation and 
Sali.'action, with the manifold benefits which the gas industry 
has received at his hands. It is further desired to express 
the confident hope that Mr. Rogers will for many years be 
chy 2 health and strength to carry on the good work, to which 
ee record in the past bears such excellent testimony, on 
ehalf of the industry to which his life has been devoted, and 








to express the heartiest wish that his efforts will be crowned 
with the success which he so richly deserves. 
Signed by the Committee, on behalf of the contributors : 


D. M‘Catium Giss (Chairman of Committee), Director 
and General Manager, Parkinson 
Stove Company, Ltd. 


J. A. Macray R. & A. Main, Ltd. 

A. AUSTIN. Cannon Iron Foundries. 

W. H. Locke General Gas Appliances, Ltd. 

W. E. STEvENson . National Gas Engine Company, Ltd. 
G. WILKEs 


Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd. 
Thos. Glover and Main. 


A diamond ring was presented to Mrs. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers, while expressing his appreciation of the gifts, 
gratefully recognized the loyal and unselfish way in which 
everyone in his Department had striven to make the exhibition 
a success. Mrs. Rogers also expressed her thanks. 

Mr. G. M. Lewis and Mr. R. G. Marsh each received a silver 
cigarette case. To Mr. F. Ayre and Mr. A. W. Whitehead a 
wallet of notes was given. 


MURDOCH LODGE. 


With the particular object of affording the Masonic members 
of the British Commercial Gas Association an opportunity of 
meeting together, an Emergency Meeting of the Murdoch Lodge 
(No. 3480) was held last Wednesday at the Grand Hotel, Birming- 
ham, when about 250 were present. The W.M. (W. Bro. W. M. 
Valon) presided. At the dinner which followed the initiation of 
Mr. Stanley J. Sadler, the toast of “‘ The Grand Officers ”’ was given 
by the S.W., W. Bro. R. J. Milbourne, J.P., P.P.G.P. (Salop), and 
was responded to by W. Bro. Sir W. H. Bowater. The toast of 
“‘The Provincial Grand Master and Provincial Grand Officers,” 
proposed by the J.W., Bro. Lieut.-Col. W. R. Glover, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., was acknowledged by W. Bro. Swinden, Pro. G. S. 
Warwick. ‘“ The Worshipful Master” was submitted by W. Bro. 
Captain Robert Scott, I.P.M.; and Bro. R. J. Meiklejohn, 1 G., 
gave that of “ The Initiate.” The D.C., W. Bro. S. O. Stephen- 
son, Prov.G.S.D., proposed “The Visitors,” which was replied 
to by Bro. A. W. Smith (General Manager and Secretary of the 
Birmingham Gas Department), and W. Bro. Harold E. Copp, of 
Hull. The toast of “The W.M.’s and Brethren of the Two 
Sister Lodges—the ‘Evening Star’ and the ‘ Northern Star,’” 
which was proposed from the Chair, was acknowledged by the 
respective Secretaries (W. Bro. W. T. Dunn, L.R., and Bro. 
Butterworth). 


EB. Sramr .: « 


_ 
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ECHOES FROM GAS EXHIBITIONS—PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By Norton H. Humpnurys. 


Of course, the “ present ” is the National Gas Exhibition, 1923, 
held at Bingley Hall, Birmingham. To one who has been per- 


sonally associated with gas exhibitions since the date of their 
inception, and visited some hundreds, including all sorts and sizes 
ranging from the “ national” undertakings at the Crystal Palace 
(1883), at Earl’s Court (1904), and at the White City (1913), to 
the simple demonstration attended by a show of perhaps twenty 
appliances in charge of a single attendant in a country town, the 
past covers an enormous number of recollections, which do not 
include even a single instance of failure. 

The exhibition has invariably proved a success. If a gas ex- 
hibition is not attended with satisfactory results, there is extra- 
ordinary mismanagement somewhere. In the following notes, the 
events of 1883 and 1904 will serve as representation of the past, 
and are selected as affording twenty year intervals. In view of 
utilitarian proclivities and demands on space, numerous remem- 
brances relating to friends of long standing, now passed away, 
but leaving prominent results of their labours in the progress of 
our industry, must be rigorously cut out; and it would be idle to 
speculate at length on the reasons why an active and aggressive 
selling policy, the need for which was as evident in 1883 as it is 
to-day, was not more promptly and energetically taken-up by gas 
undertakings. The question was discussed in the Technical 
Press immediately after the close of the Crystal Palace exhibition, 
but went no further. 

The fetish at that date was cheap gas; and methods that pro- 
mised to reduce the manufacturing costs tothe extent of 2d. or so 
per 1000 c.ft. received a warmer welcome. Many supposed that 
cheap gas would sell itself, and therefore a sales department was 
a useless expense; and such questions as the education of the 
consumer, or attention to his individual needs, were thought well 
covered by occasional demonstrations or exhibitions. Similar 
ideas are not uncommon to-day among the smaller class of gas 
undertakings. Managers or secretaries are seldom at fault. The 
chief hindrance is in the board room, and is due to the technical 
or commercial ignorance of those who hold the purse strings, and 
to the difficulty of inducing them to look further ahead than the 
prospects for the next dividend. The industry took a distinct 
step forward immediately eminent gas engineers began to move 
towards a seat at the board-room table or the president’s chair. 

Bingley Hall is a rectangular building, with galleries, having a 
spacious floor area and no obstructions other than supporting 
columns. The excellent facilities for general lay-out were recoge 
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nized and utilized to the full. Stalls clear of side walls were for 
the most part detached or semi-detached ; and there were clear 
6 ft. promenading spaces throughout, affording comfortable ac- 
commodation for a very large number of visitors at any one time, 
without crush or crowd. The original idea, at the early exhibi- 
tions, was the simple placing of goods on show in a straight row, 
as might be done by arranging them on shelves along a dead 
wall; but exhibitors have gradually developed a high degree of 
intelligence towards packing the available space to the best ad- 
vantage. Many of the wall stalls were occupied on three sides, 
with an island in the centre, thus admitting an interior walk 
round. The detached stalls also had an inside walk; while the 
roof or ceiling was filled, when the goods were suitable for display 
in that position. One could not but admire the ingenuity that 
enabled a stock sufficient for a decent showroom to be laid out, 
without crowding, in such manner that every item could be 
readily examined. 

With one or two exceptions, the leading firms were all in evi- 
dence; and we must not omit to observe that this was essenti- 
ally a salesman’s show—a fact that must not be lost sight of, 
when comparing it with previous national exhibitions. The 
works manager could find many objects of interest from his 
special point of view; but there was no attempt at a complete 
presentation of the manufacture, purification, storage, and dis- 
tribution of gas. There was a clever combination of the popular 
with the practical element, in proper proportion, much assisted 
by absence of anything in the shape of “ Section I.—Lighting : 
Section 11.—Cooking,” &c., which tends to enervation of the non- 
technical eye on reaching the twelfth or fourteenth item on a list 
of similar goods. S 

Personally, I have never met more homely, kindly people than 
at Birmingham; and an atmosphere of this nature seemed to 
have been infused throughout the whole of the arrangements. The 
attendants had a genial smile and courteous attention for all 
inquirers; and I should be greatly surprised to hear that even 
one of the thousands who passed the turnstiles at Bingley Hall 
had occasion to complain of neglect or inconvenience. 

The first proceeding on entering the hall was to secure an 
official catalogue, look it through, and fix on a plan of campaign 
—which could be done in comfort in the well-appointed club 
room reserved for the use of exhibitors and gas officials. A 
modest 6d. was the charge for a substantial volume of over 200 
pages octavo, exclusive of insets, clearly printed on good paper, 
and strongly bound, every page provided with a 2-in. margin for 
manuscript notes. There were ground plans, and complete 
indexes; and if the visitor did not promptly trace anything and 
everything that he wished to know, it was not the fault of the 
editor. Those who were so unfortunate as to be prevented from 
visiting Bingley Hall should, if possible, obtain a copy of this book, 
as, apart from the ostensible object, it is a useful means of 
reference that should not be absent from any gas-man’s library. 
By courtesy of the Robbins Publishing Company, New York 
(publishers of the “Gas Age-Record”), I am furnished with 
their annual “ Gas Engineering and Appliance Catalogue ’—a well- 
arranged and illustrated volume comprising 330 pages, 12 in. by 
gin. Some idea of its comprehensiveness may be gathered from 
the fact that the classified list of products extends to 70 pages. 
There is difficulty in classifying and arranging the number of 
home trade lists and catalogues that come to hand in the course 
of a year, in such manner that any subject can be promptly 
turned-up; and I have often thought that a similar work on 
British lines would be valuable. The exhibition catalogue con- 
tains the nucleus of this, and may be preserved for that purpose, 
so far as appliances are concerned. 

Something has been heard lately, even among those who ought 
to know better, to the effect that lighting by gas is a back- 
number. While the sales office should see there is no ground 
for complaint as to neglect of any department, a special word may 
be said for lighting, and that apart from sentiment attached to 
it as the first practical application of gas. As being in con- 
stant direct evidence, it is one of our best advertising lines. The 
installation of improved public lighting in the streets is invariably 
followed by increased business in the houses; and, as instanced 
in Birmingham, high-class street lighting is usually accampanied 
by a large consumption of gas per head of the population. If gas 
is effectually set-back in one direction, its prestige suffers in all 
others; and competitors who secure lighting business will not 
draw the line at that, but feel encouraged to utilize their success 
as a weapon for encroachment in other directions. 

The extensive and really magnificent display of lighting at Bir- 
mingham goes to show that, if confidence in the future of gas 
lighting is weak in a few gas sales offices, the reproach does not 
apply to manufacturers of burners and appliances. The large 
flat-flame combinations and recuperative type burners that so 
successfully competed in the race for brilliant lighting effects in 
1883 have passed over to the historical section, not because of 
diminution in the use of gas for lighting, but simply on account 
of developments and improvements. After rendering good ser- 
vice, they were replaced by upright type incandescent burners, 
which in turn gave way to the inverted and the high-pressure 
systems. High-power gas light was effectively evidenced by the 
lighting of the hall inside and out ; and here it may be said that 
the visitor who did not pass an hour in walking round the leading 
thoroughfares of the city after dark, to study the public lighting 
arrangements, missed an item as important as any. 

The exhibitor’s stalls contained a most extensive assortment, 
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starting from a profusion of small lights of the ‘“ Magna,” 
“ Midget,” and “ Peter Pan” type, proceeding to the bijou size of 
incandescent burner, and so on up to the highest powers. The 
small and hemispherical shape of mantle is stronger than the 
larger finger shape, which is important, not so much for saving 
on cost of mantles, as for minimizing annoyance and incon. 
venience attendant on replacements, and eliminating the objec. 
tionable broken mantle. A cluster has the advantage, as com. 
pared with a single burner, of spreading the source of light over 
a larger area, thus diminishing the sharpness of shadows, con- 
trasts, and other objectionable effects of glare. Standing some 
distance away from a four-sided street lantern containing one 
universal mantle, and in such position that one of the ribs js 
directly interposed between the eye and the light, one gets the 
effect of a decided partial eclipse; the greater part of the light. 
yielding area being covered. But substitute a cluster of five 
smaller burners, and three of them will be directly visible. There 
was a large seleetion of ornamental coloured shades, in which 
beads and textile fabrics tended to displace the sanded, tinted, 
or painted glass that did duty in 1883. Excellent specimens of 
white light were also on view. 

Gas fires and cookers retain nothing beyond the original 
skeleton, all details in the earlier patterns having been improved 
out of use. The plain iron box of our boyhood’s day has been 
succeeded by ornamental castings, in which decoration has been 
carried to a degree far exceeding that applied to domestic fire- 
places and kitchen ranges. One would like to have an idea of 
the extent to which appearance has assisted business. The pre- 
sent tendency is in the direction of a return to simplicity, to the 
avoidance of fillets, grooves, mouldings, and other facilities for 
accumulations of grease or dirt—and this without loss of pleasing 
appearance. A simple, yet well proportioned, design carries a 
tone of reliability and efficiency that is not conveyed by elaborate 
decoration. 

The leading novelties in cookers are solid hot-plate burners, 
the disposal of supports in such manner that the maximum pro- 
portion of the heat goes to the kettle or saucepan, with minimum 
loss by conduction to the body of the stove, a regulating valve in 
the outlet flue, and thermostats of various types for securing con- 
stant oven temperature. Modern gas-fires are fitted with silent 
burners, self-supporting pillar fuel that requires no front bars, 
and efficient ventilation; and some patterns have circulating air 
arrangements for discharging a current of warm air into the apart- 
ment. Ifa boiling attachment is required, a side pedestal is pre- 
ferred to a burner let into the casting on the top. A wide choice 
in mantels and surrounds is now available, so the gas-fire need no 
longer be a sort of excrescence in front of the fireplace, but can 
be built-in and rendered a tasteful adjunct to the general furnish- 
ing. A plain rectangular pattern, with flat surround flush with 
the wall or mantel, in a workshop or place of business leaves 
nothing to be desired; while artistic metallic finishes or majolica 
ware are available for decorative purposes, suitable to the best 
and most expensive environments. 

The exhibition included an interesting historical section, com- 
prising 120 items, of which Birmingham supplied no less than one- 
half. The extent to which the city is concerned with the early 
-history of gas is generally known, but not fully appreciated ; and 
as much may be said of the number of local firms who took 
part in the exhibition. Anything like a proper examination of the 
numerous documents, &c., could not be included within the limits 
of an ordinary visit—which suggests the possibility of permanently 
retaining this section entire, in some central locality, where it 
would be available for the instruction of the young, or for leisurely 
inspection by those who are personally interested. 

In every department, the gas industry has increased in strength 
concurrently with increase in age. Some apparently promising 
appliances have disappeared, mostly on account of being im- 
proved out of existence. Others have withered through lack of 
encouragement owing to the established practice among gas 
undertakings of confining attention to articles of proved utility. 
With our numerous associations and committees, there is yet 
room for the encouragement of promising inventions. One occa- 
sionally meets with the growl that gas engineers are too conserva: 
tive. To some extent the model form of accounts attached to 
the Gas- Works Clauses Act, 1871, is responsible for this state of 
things, because permanent capital cannot be loaded with the cost 
of experiments. 

Perhaps the greater degree of enterprise on the part of manu- 
facturers is due to the fact that they are not thus hampered. 
The exhibition is a standing proof that they do not regard the 
industry as having reached a period of decadence; and they 
deserve both congratulations and thanks from gas directors and 
managers, for their enterprise. The expenditure on the large 
number of stalls indicates a strong faith in the future, and the 
importance, magnitude, and stability of our industry. The ex 
hibitors are shrewd business men who would not be likely to 
spend money for the benefit of a doubtful enterprise or a sinking 
ship. Let us hope that not one of them will have reason to regret 
his expenditure in connection with the National Gas Exhibition, 
1923. ae 

An hour at a magnificent cinema hall in the vicinity was a? 
appropriate recreation, after “doing” the exhibition; —— 
one of the items on the programme was a clever and amusing ski 
illustrating the convenience secured by a coin-change appe adage 
to the ordinary “ penny-in-the-slot” meter. It was an excellen 





example of modern advertising enterprise. 
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THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Twelfth Annual Conference at Birmingham. 


In the most auspicious circumstances the Twelfth Annual General Meeting and Conference of the 

British Commercial Gas Association was opened on Monday of last week at Birmingham, when a large 

number of the representatives of gas undertakings in the country, and members of the Birmingham City 

Council, attended a reception at the Council House in the evening, at the invitation of the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham, Alderman Sir David Davis. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


delivered by Dr. C. W. SaLEEBy, before a representative assembly. 
The chair was taken by Alderman John Henry Lloyd, who is 


Chairman of the Birmingham Gas Committee, and also the re- 
tiring President of the British Commercial Gas Association. He 
was supported by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and 
several members of the Council of the Association. 

Dr. Saleeby emphasized the importance of sunlight, and said 
there was an extraordinary promise of public health and happiness 
when sunshine was restored to what he described as this “ over- 
urbanized and mal-urbanized country.” A series of lantern slides 
was exhibited to show the extraordinary results achieved in 
America, Switzerland, Denmark, and England through the cura- 
tive effect of sunlight in extreme cases of surgical tuberculosis 
and other diseases. What he had seen realized in Denmark, he 
added, had more than ever convinced him that to restore the sun- 
light to the lives of the people was the next great task of public 
health. If sunlight could cure diseases, why should not the light 
of day be turned on to the children of our towns and industrial 
centres and prevent their becoming ill? Many diseases would 
cease to exist by the application of sunlight, in the same way 
that hideous water-borne diseases had been abolished. Light 
was essential to the well-being of thecommunity. For instance, 
tickets was simply a disease of darkness. Under the spell of 
sunlight it disappeared, as had been proved again and again. 
There were cities in England where the sunlight was rarely 
allowed to do its good work ; but in the open countryside the evils 
of the unnatural darkness of the cities could be cured. It was of 
vital importance that people should keep sunlight playing about 
their lives as much as possible, and especially that it should be a 
part of the normal environment of young life. 

Dr. Saleeby strongly protested against smoke being allowed to 
pervade the air, and thus shut out the sunlight. Referring to the 
proposed legislation in regard to the smoke nuisance, he said 
there was one serious defect in the new Bill, and this was its 
failure to deal with the domestic chimney, which was the cause 
of more than one half of the trouble. Without that provision it 
was merely playing with the question, and could not be regarded 
asaserious attempt to deal with the problem. When Parlia- 
ment decreed that there should be no black smoke emitted from 
factory chimneys, the manufacturer overcame this very easily by 
contriving to make the smoke of the factory chimney brown, 
green, yellow—in fact, anything but black. A deputation of 
Sheffield manufacturers had protested to the Minister of Health 
against any legislation against smokein the country. Their conten 

tion was that they would not know how tocarry on industry in such 
away as not to produce smoke. In Germany, however, said Dr. 
Saleeby, they could see produced without smoke the very same 
articles that were made at Sheffield ; and it was for them to tell 
the Ministry of Health that, no matter what was said in Sheffield, 
smoke was not necessary. In conclusion, healthy human life 
demanded sunlight, fresh air, pure water, and simple food. He 
believed sunlight could be provided even in industrial centres. 
Civilization could be constructed so as to endure; but they must 
obey the laws of life. 

The reception followed this address. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


There was a very large attendance at the meeting which took 
place in the spacious lecture theatre of the Midland Institute on 
Tuesday morning. * 


The PresipEent (Alderman Lloyd) was supported by the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham (Sir-David Davis). Those present in- 
cluded the Rt. Hon. John R. Clynes, M.P., Mr. H. Wade Deacon 
(Chairman of the Liverpool Gas Company, and President-Elect 
of the “ B.C.G.A.”), Alderman Sir George E. Davies (Past- 
President of the “B.C.G.A.”), Alderman F. S. Phillips 
(Chairman of the Borough of Salford Gas Committee), Messrs. 
Samuel Tagg (President of the Institution of Gas Engineers), 
F.C. Tilley (Chairman of the Society of British Gas Industries), 
A. W. Smith (General Manager and Secretary of the City of Bir- 
Mingh\m Gas Department), F. W. Goodenough (Executive Chair- 
Man o: the “B.C.G.A.”), Sir Percy Stothert, K.B.E., Mr. Proctor 
(Chairman of the York Gas Company), Sir Frederick Mott, 
K.B.E.. Mr. Percy Alden, Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., Mrs. 
Clonde sley Brereton, and Dr. R. Clayton, M.P. (Widnes). 


A WELCOME. 


: The “orD Mayor, in welcoming the conference, said that many 
ad obtained, through the medium of the National Gas Exhibition, a 
tter appreciation of the manifold activities of the gas industry, and 


| of its wonderful contribution towards the comfort of the people and 
Prior to the civic reception a lecture on “ Light and Life” was | 


the welfare of the nation. He was delighted to have the honour of 
welcoming the representatives of this great industry to Birmingham on 
the occasion of the annual conference of the British Commercial Gas 
Association. He understood that the Association represented what 
might be called the “‘ customers’ end” of the industry, and was a gas 
service association, linking together practically all the gas undertak- 
ings in the kingdom, and providing a central bureau of information 
and advice to which both consumers and gas managers might appeal. 
The necessity of bringing before the public the manifold uses to which 
gas was put in modern life had indeed been demonstrated by the 
Exhibition in Birmingham. He had heard the astonishment expressed 
during the past two weeks at the tremendous ramifications of the gas 
industry and the great advance in the application of gas and the con- 
struction of appliances. These conferences gave unrivalled oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of views of experienced administrators of gas 
undertakings. He had often noticed in the Birmingham Press, at the 
end of some rather striking advertisement, those cryptic letters, 
‘*B.C.G.A.;’’ and many people in Birmingham thought this repre- 





ALDERMAN JOHN HENRY LLOYD, M.A, 


| sented ‘‘ Birmingham Corporation Gas Advertising.’’ Their confer- 


ence here, and the publicity given to their proceedings, would en- 
lighten many of the public as to the true meaning of these initial 
letters. They were very proud of their long and honourable connec- 
tion with the gas industry ; and although, as members of the City 
Council, and as individual consumers, they occasionally criticized ‘the 
Gas Department, either with regard to the price of gas, or in connec- 
tion with the controversial subject of the relief of the rates, at the 
back of their minds they were proud of its splendid and progressive 
administration. The progress of the Department could be judged by 
the fact that the total output of gas per annum was now double that of 
twenty years ago, and nearly six times what it was when the Corpora- 
tion took it over in 1875. This development was, of course, not 
peculiar to Birmingham ; and he had been struck by the diagram which 
was exhibited in the gallery at the National Gas Exhibition, indicating 
the marvellous growth of the gasindustry asa whole. The citizens of 
Birmingham had been fortunate in having found for its Gas Committee 
—ever since the acquirement of the undertaking by the Corporation— 
members of the Council who had spared neither time nor pains in 
building-up the successful Department they now possessed. Their 
President had always taken akeen interest in its work, and bad served 
on its Committee for many years. In his opinion, it was singularly 
appropriate that he should have accepted the invitation to occupy the 
Presidential Chair. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicxs (Minister of Health) wrote: Dear Mr. 
Goodenough, I am afraid that it will not be possible for me to be in 
Birmingham at the beginning of October for the conference of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, for, as I am sure you will under- 
stand, my new duties are involving me in numerous engagements, I 
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do, however, most cordially wish the conference every success ; and I 
may say that all endeavours to reduce, on sound lines, the pollution of 
the atmosphere by smoke and other noxious vapours have my fullest 
sympathy. 

Lord Onstow (President of the Board of Education) wrote ex- 
pressing his regret that he would not be able to be present at the con- 
ference, which he hoped would be most successful. He added that 
he had much sympathy with all well-conceived efforts to reduce the 
pollution of the atmosphere by smoke and other noxious vapours. 

Mr. H.C, Honry (Gas Administrator to the Board of Trade) wrote: 
I am very sorry that it will not be possible for me to attend the con- 
ference. I was, however, able to pay ashort visit last week to the Gas 
Exhibition, and should like to congratulate all concerned upon the 
conspicuous success achieved. 

The following cable from New York was read from Mr. Oscar 
Foaa, on behalf of the American Gas Association: 


Please present fraternal greetings and good wishes American 
Gas Association to British Commercial Gas Association, and the 
hope that twelfth conference will mark even greater prosperity 
and progress in gas industry, Great Britain.—Fogg. 


The PresIDENT warmly acknowledged the generosity of the Lord 
Mayor, who had received the members of the Association at the 
Council House on the previous evening, and mentioned that the 
gathering was a very representative one, and included one engineer 
from Australia and several from Holland. They missed one face which 
they always expected to see at any gathering of the “B.C.G.A.”— 
that of Mr. W. M..Mason. Unfortunately, he was prevented by 
illness from being there. Mr. Goodenough had drafted a telegram 
— it was suggested should be sent to Mr. Mason. This was as 
ollows: 


“The President, Vice-Presidents, and members of the 
‘B.C.G.A.,’ in annual meeting assembled, recognizing the de- 
votion of Mr, Mason to the Association since its foundation, ex- 
press great regret sudden illness and sincere hope for full and 
speedy recovery.—Goodenougb, Chairman.” 


The conference approved this course. 


The PresipEnT (Alderman J. H. Lloyd, M.A. Chairman of the 
City of Birmingham Gas Committee) then delivered his 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Had it not been for the upheaval caused by the war, Birming- 
ham would have had the pleasure of welcoming the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association to its annual conference in 1915, when 
Sir Hallewell Rogers was President. This, however, was impos- 
sible; and it falls to my lot to have the privilege of addressing the 
“ B.C.G.A.” as their President in 1923. 


My membership of the Birmingham Gas Committee extends 
over 32 years; and I may therefore claim a long acquaintance 
with the gas industry. I have watched with interest the many 
developments which have taken place in the administration of gas 
undertakings, and the extended activities of gas engineers, and all 
those associated with the profession, during that period. In no 
direction have these activities been more prominent than in the 
development of appliances for the use of gas, and the education 
of public opinion in connection with such use. To assist in this 
work, the British Commercial Gas Association was started eleven 
years ago. I must admit that, like most Englishmen, I have 
always been a little suspicious of anything that savoured too 
much of advertisement; and I never fully appreciated all the 
splendid work that the Association has done, and is doing, until 
you honoured me by appointing me your President, since when I 
have been brought into contact with every side of the Association’s 
activities. I can only say that I am satisfied the industry could 
never have progressed to the position it now occupies in the pub- 
lic services if there had been no British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion or some other similar body. 

To those of you who have not yet been brought into close con- 
tact with the internal organization of the Association, I can give 
my assurance that your contributions to its funds represent money 
well invested, for which more than due return isgiven. When it 
is remembered that the total amount of our contributions from 
Birmingham, not only to the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, but to the National Gas Council, the Federation of Gas 
Employers, and the Institution of Gas Engineers, does not repre- 
sent the expenditure of a couple of three-halfpenny stamps per 
consumer per annum (the postage of two letters), I think you will 
agree that, for all the work which is being performed, and the ser- 
vice which is so readily available for the assistance of gas un- 
dertakings and their consumers, the cost is almost negligible. 
It is not necessary, however, to make any apology for the exist- 
ence of the “B.C.G.A.” But I should like to emphasize the fact 
that the setting-up of this Association was one of the first steps 
towards destroying the isolation and parochialism which I am 
afraid characterized the gas industry some twenty years ago; and 
it was, indeed, the first Association to draw together the admini- 
strators of gas undertakings as distinct from the technical engi- 
neers, and thus made more easily possible the formation of the 
National Gas Council, the Federation of Gas Employers, and the 
Joint Industrial Council for the Gas Industry, which bodies have 
done so much valuable work for every undertaking and its em- 
ployees in the kingdom. I am sure it is particularly gratifying to 
all of us to see here to-day our friend Mr. Clynes, who has helped 
to build-up in the gas industry one of the best Joint Industrial 


Councils in the country, and whom we shall be delighted to hear | 


npon a subject we all have at heart. 








A BRITISH GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The existence of the “ B.C.G.A.” has also brought about a 
better understanding with the traders in the gas industry, and has 
helped to bridge-over the old-time suspicion and distrust which 
existed. There is still some little overlapping among the various 
Associations which are in being; and, personally, I think that the 
time may come when we should follow the example of our gas 
friends in“America, and set-up a British Gas Association, with 
its various sections, but with one homogeneous Head Council, 
There are still many prejudices to be destroyed before this desir. 
able event takes place; but I hope that ere long the gas industry 
will be the fully united family I have indicated. 


BIRMINGHAM AND THE INDUSTRY. 


Well, you have honoured Birmingham, not only by appointing 
me your President, but by coming in such large numbers to this 
important conference; and I hope what we shall have to show 
you here, and the meetings which will be held in the course of the 
next few days, will justify your coming such long distances to 
attend what, I am afraid, is often considered a very dry affair by 
those of you who so frequently hear the same story told. 

We are very proud in Birmingham of our intimate connection 
with the gas industry. The Corporation, in their administration 
of the gas undertaking, have always endeavoured to live-up to the 
traditions of the past. Not only are we proud in being able to 
claim as one of Birmingham’s adopted sons William Murdoch, 
the inventor of gas lighting, but we are also proud of our great 
citizen—Joseph Chamberlain—and the work he did in municipal 
reform, culminating in the purchase by the Corporation of the 
two gas companies which at one time operated in this district. 
The lines of organization and administration which were settled 
by Joseph Chamberlain during his chairmanship were based upon 
foundations—well and truly laid—upon which successive Gas 
Committees and officials have been able gradually to build-up the 
present great organization. 

Those of you who visit the National Gas Exhibition (and I hope 
you will all do so) will see in the Historical Section a note-book 
containing voluminous notes in Mr. Chamberlain’s own hand- 
writing, which were compiled and used with such good effect in 
connection with the acquirement by the Corporation of the gas- 
works. You will be struck by the typically thorough manner in 
which he did this work, and you will appreciate the debt the Cor- 
poration, and his successors on the Gas Committee, owe him. 

Those who had the honour of working under Mr. Chamberlain’s 
chairmanship many years ago must have been inspired to emulate 
the keenness and thoroughness which were so characteristic of 
his life. It is pleasant to recall that we still have with us in 
the industry Mr. Charles Hunt, who was Engineer of one of the 
companies taken over by the Corporation in 1875-6. We have 
always had the good fortune of being served by an able and 
enthusiastic staff; and I like to think that this keenness and en- 
thusiasm—which has been so especially prominent during the 
organization of the National Gas Exhibition here—is also 
traditional. 

THE DEBT OF CIVILIZATION. 


The gas industry has behind it a history of which it may justly 
be proud. I was particularly struck at the opening ceremony of 
the National Gas Exhibition by the remarks of Mr. Milne Watson 
regarding the debt that civilization to-day owes to Murdoch and 
those who followed him in the building-up the gas industry. It is 
a debt which, I am afraid, is not realized by the present genera- 
tion. Apart from the marvellous manner in which coal-tar de- 
rivatives enter into medicinal and surgical science to-day, we 
must remember that the motor car was made possible by the 
invention of the internal-combustion engine, to which work our 
friend Sir Dugald Clerk contributed so wonderfully; that the 
motor-tyre industry would not have been commenced but for the 
solvent naphthas obtained from the distillation of coal tar; that 
extensive motoring has been made possible only by the applica- 
tion of refined tar to our roads; and that the motor industry there- 
fore owes its important position to-day to the existence of the gas 
industry, and the pioneer work of its engineers and chemists. 
When one thinks also of the dyes, perfumes, and the thousands of 
other articles that owe their birth to the carbonization of coal on 
gas-works, one begins to realize how many of the amenities ol 
our life to-day can be traced to Murdoch’s wonderful work and to 
that of the enthusiasts who succeeded him. ; : 

The service of the gas industry to the community in other direc- 
tions should, I think, be emphasized; the improvement of condi- 
tions in the home by the reduction of dirt and drudgery; the 
greater ease, speed, and certainty of cooking, which has meant so 
much to the working man and his wife, enabling the meals of the 
day to be so easily prepared, and contributing to health throug 
the provision of properly-cooked food. i 

We have installed in Birmingham well over 100,000 cooking- 
stoves in connection with prepayment meters in artizan dwelling ; 
and it can be realized what a boon these appliances are to tue 
consumers. During the period of the recent coal dispute, ~ 
widespread use of such gas apparatus literally saved the lives ani 
preserved the peace of the community here. Our average Col’ 
sumption of gas through prepayment meters in this city amounts 
to more than 25,000 c.ft. per consumer per annum. ws 

The gas industry also provides cheap, efficient, and safe light- 
ing, which has practically eliminated oil-lamp fatalities in on 
homes of the masses, where they at one time wrought a 
while providing the housewife with the same advantage as the ol 
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lamp—namely, warmth in the chilly dark evenings. The instal- 
lation of gas-fires and gas-heated water appliances in the homes 
has in many households helped to solve the domestic servant 
problem. In our industrial life the installation of gas appliances 
in factories has improved materially the working conditions, by 
reducing the heat and labour attending the firing of furnaces and 
other apparatus. 

Last, but by no means least, the gas industry, and. particularly 
this Association, by its activities, is helping to improve the health 
of the community by the abatement of the smoke nuisance. In 
this direction, I am confident that the value of our work will in- 
crease during the next few years. The national conscience is 
rapidly being awakened to the necessity of dealing with the con- 
servation of our fuel resources, and the removal of the smoke 
evil. I have myself been struck by the impressive display on the 
“B.C.G.A.” exhibit in Bingley Hall, illustrating the enormous 
waste involved in the burning every year of 35 million tons of 
coal in open domestic grates in this country; and last night we 
heard the other side of the story in eloquent, moving, and con- 
vincing words from Dr. Saleeby, on the effect of the- smoke 
curse. 

1 am sure all will rejoice that legislative proposals are now 
before Parliament for the abatement of this evil; and though 
some of us may regret that the proposals are not of a more 
far-reaching character, it must be remembered that Parliament 
cannot wisely go much, if at all, in advance of public opinion in 
such a matter. It therefore behoves us, both through the Asso- 
ciation and in our own districts, to do all in our power to inform 
the public upon this vital subject; not only so, but to endeavour 
to cheapen the price of the alternative fuel we recommend, in order 
that the public may have a financial incentive to adopt gas, or the 
smokeless fuel provided by our coke, for heating their homes. 

Notwithstanding that there are thousands of derivatives from 
coal and its residuals, we know there are still unexplored possibili- 
ties yet to be discovered in the coal which the Creator has placed 
at our disposal, and which the public is so wastefully using at the 
present time. 

HELP OF THE “ B.C.G.A.” 


In what way is the “ B.C.G.A.” helping to increase the use of 
gas in our homes and ino our works, and so to bring about the 
results that I have briefly indicated, and which we shall all agree 
are highly desirable and worth the expenditure of a good deal of 
money to achieve? The answer is, first of all, by doing the work 
to which [I have just referred as so necessary—namely, that of 
informing the public mind upon the many possibilities for the use 
of gas, both for domestic and industrial purposes, and the advan- 
tages accruing therefrom to the public in their several capacities 
as consumers, ratepayers, and citizens. In other words, by ad- 
vertising—using this word in its fullest sense of “ giving informa- 
tion,” and not merely with the limited meaning usually attached 
to it of printed announcements more or less attractively displayed 
in the public Press, on the hoardings, and elsewhere. 

The * B.C.G.A.” is not merely an organization for co-operative 
press advertising ; it is an organization for the information and 
education of the public in all practicable ways as to the advant- 
age, to citizens as individuals, and to the community as a whole, 
of utilizing the nation’s diminishing coal supplies by resolving the 
coal into all its useful component parts at gas-works, instead of 
burning it in primitive fashion, and so destroying much of its 
potential value and defiling the atmosphere in the process. It is 
also an organization for assisting every individual gas undertak- 
lng to carry out this work of information and education locally ; 
and, further, it includes in its programme the constant considera- 
tion and discussion of the best possible means for giving to the 
public the most efficient service that can be organized in connec- 
tion with the supply of gas, and with the provision and mainten- 
ance of appliances suited for its utilization. Members have only 
to turn, in the Exhibition Catalogue, to the description of the 
. Sales Department Section ”’ of the Association, and to visit the 
exhibit organized by its officials, to realize the extent of the ser- 
vice which the organization has to offer to the industry under this 
heading alone. 

A further direction in which the Association is able to effect 
the education of the public on matters relating to gas is through 
the supply of materiad to writers for (or the editors of) textbooks, 
handbooks, year-books, and other works of reference used by 
the professional classes, by students, and by the public generally. 
We no longer, as at first, have to offer such service—we are now 
constantly asked to give it; and it is difficult to over-estimate the 
value of the service rendered to the gas industry by the substitu- 
“lon of correct and up-to-date for erroneous or out-of-date in- 
formation in such publications. 

i cannot pass from the subject of national propaganda work 
without referring to the valuable service done by the publication 
of the work ‘* Teachers’ Notes for Lessons on the Manufacture, 
Distribution, and Use of Gas,” which has been widely circulated 
aMong our schools by many undertakings, and cordially welcomed 
by science and other teachers. Nor must I omit to mention the 
aanual ‘Fairy Gas” Competition, which, to an increasing degree 
every year, creates interest in gas among tens of thousands of 
school children and their parents and friends, and adds to their 

‘nowledge of its properties, uses, and advantages. The Associa- 
“on, in helping to familiarize the rising generation with gas and 
ts many uses, is laying sure foundations for the future growth 
me perity of the industry and the cheapening of gas to the 
ic, 
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The Association also, in addition to all the service thus rendered 
to the industry as a whole, offers, and gives in increasing volume 
every year, to the individual subscribing undertakings assistance 
in the carrying-out of local propaganda work. This is done by 
the preparation and supply of literature of all kinds for distribu- 
tion and display, including that invaluable periodical “ A Thou- 
sand-and-One Uses for Gas ;” of copy, blocks, form letters, and 
ideas for local advertising campaigns; of articles for local publi- 
cation; of cinematograph films, lectures, and lantern slides for 
local use ; and of material and ideas for showroom displays and 
local exhibitions. 

I am very pleased to be associated with an industry that has 
such a wide field of work before it for the public welfare, and am 
proud to have had the honour of acting as President of an Asso- 
ciation which, by educative efforts and propaganda, has done so 
much to direct attention to the evils that result from the present 
wasteful methods of consuming coal. When I hand my mantle 
over to the gentleman who will succeed me as President, I can 
only hope he will have as inspiring and instructive a year of office 
as I have had. 

The spirit which animates the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation should animate all those responsible for the administration 
of gas undertakings—in the full assurance that they are recom- 
mending what will tend to conserve our country’s coal, thereby 
husbanding the nation’s natural resources; to render the atmo- 
sphere purer, thus beneficially affecting the health of the people; 
to provide facilities decreasing drudgery in the home, thereby 
increasing human happiness; and to raise the level of efficiency 
in industry, thereby adding to the nation’s prosperity. 


MR. CLYNES ADDRESSES THE CONFERENCE, 


The Right Hon. J. R. Ctynes, MP. (President of the National 
Federation of General Workers), next addressed the conference. 
He entirely agreed, he said, with the remarks of the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham regarding the extreme usefulness of the Gas Exhibition, 
which was not altogether unconnected with the conference. “I bid 
you prosper,” he added, “and go on, especially in the matter of 
Carrying into the homes of the poorer people the great advantages 
which have already been accomplished through the enterprise in con- 
ferring better and cheaper facilities in the way of cooking and heating 
in the homes of the poor.” 

He congratulated them upon having shown that the Association was 
capable of conferring a large measure of good upon all who were 
related to the gas industry, at a cost so trifling that those concerned 
could scarcely feel it. He assured them that those he represented had 
a mutual interest in the general good conduct and development of this 
great industry. He was in a position to speak to them especially in 
relation to the humaa factor, and to put forward what he thought 
might be regarded as reasonable claims on behalf of the manual 
workers in the industry. He conceded that among other conditions 
for the success of the industry three must find a permanent place : 
(1) The level of general national prosperity ; (2) efficiency and output 
irom the joint energies of those concerned in the industry ; and (3) the 
maintenance of peace in the indusiry, and the spread of goodwill. He 
did not think he was putting the claim too high when he said that the 
relationship between employed and employer which had been de- 
veloped in the gas industry was as good as was to be found in any of 
the principal industries of the country ; and he would claim, too, that 
the men’s leaders were not unknown for reasonable and conciliatory 
methods when the adjusiment of difficulties arose. In the earlier 
years, separate agreements had to be made in respect of the various 
districts, but gradually area standards were brought out and particular 
rates were fixed, having regard to the size of works and the equipment 
employed. This called into being the National Joint Industrial 
Council. On the employers’ side were included representatives of 
Corporation gas committees and privately owned gas-works; and on 
the men’s side representatives from trade unions which had gas- 
workers in their membership. The Council operated through eleven 
Regional Councils, who had, in the aggregate, 100,000 gas-workers in 
their keeping. This Council had improved the spirit of co-operation 
between employers and employed; but the continued use of this new 
method would require both sides to explore the question of whether 
remuneration should always be fixed in relation to some assumed 
standard of the cost of living, or on a basis which would tend to raise 
this standard and pay due regard to the value of the labour performed. 
The Whitley Councils were conceived in the right spirit; bat most of 
their work had been done under abnormal conditions during, and 
since, the war. The gas industry was subject to seasonal changes and 
to new methods of production ; and these conditions greatly increased 
the necessity for the management and the men to work together for 
mutual advantage. If, however, on the part of the men, there was 
ever an inclination to shirk, there was now no room for it; and if 
ever on tHe part of the management there was a tendency to oppress, 
they would be restrained by the fact that oppression was certain tc be 
resisted. On the whole, the gas industry had been less subjected to 
disputes and stoppages of work than some others; and the better use 
of the Whitley Councils might well increase this good fortune. Con- 
victions and principles in relation to a social order or to the basis on 
which industry generally ought to be conducted need not be forfeited 
by either side in the endeavour of both sides to make the best for the 
time being of existing conditions. Co-operation for immediate good 
results was nothing more than the application and practice of the 
quality of common sense, of which in private life everyone claimed to 
possess ashare. The employers in gas manufacture could be certain 
of a greater degree of co-operation if they were willing to pay the price 
for it in affording their men the best conditions which the industry 
would allow; but the best could be assured only in exchange for the 
best effort of the workmen employed. ; 

Mr. Clynes then criticized the pre-war attitude respecting the pay of 
workmen, the nature of which could only result in a growing revolt, 
He pointed out that neglect of the human factor had been a fruitful 
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source of trouble, and said that perhaps the biggest blunder which 
most employers had committed had been that of seldom yielding what 
they could afford to give except under pressure of the workman’s power 
to compel. No system of under-production could be tolerated. 
‘* Real wealth,’’ he said, ‘‘can only be expressed in terms of work, 
and whatever else may be sought as a solution for present-day difficul- 
ties, at least two things are essential. One is that employers should 
try to secure the confidence of their workpeople in exploiting industry, 
and the other is to conduct their business so as to avoid lowering 
standards of output, which immediately causes an increase in cost, 
which, in turn, at once tends to diminish opportunities for employ- 
ment, by raising the price of the goods produced.” Passing on to the 
question of unemployment, Mr. Clynes said he believed that enormous 
sums of money had been wasted in relief payment to masses of workers, 
without exchange for any service. They should see to it that they 
never gave away anything for nothing. He supposed the total cost of 
unemployment now, from relief agencies, unemployment insurance, and 
additional bodies providing support would not be less than {2,000,000 
a week. They must try to make fuller use of internal resources, for it 
was Clear that for a long time they must carry the burden of trade de- 
pression, and must turn more and more to their internal capacity. 
They must develop on more scientific lines. There should be more 
comprehensive insurance for unemployment relief, but not on an in- 
dustrial basis. The management of insurance could be administered 
honourably, yet strictly and humanely, by making fuller use of the 
joint supervision and services of workmen's and employers’ associa- 
tions. The outlook must still be regarded as grave and disturbing. 
In spite of the grim conditions and great hardships that had had to be 
endured by millions of the people in the last few years, it was a matter 
for congratulation that a state of general internal peace had been main- 
tained. There was something in the British character which he 
thought would see this thing through, and they would be helped to that 
end more speedily by a greater concentration of the qualities of com- 
mon sense and a desire for co-operative effort. 





Sir Percy STOTHERT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Clynes for 
his frank and eloquent address. He had instanced the splendid work 
which had been done by the Council of the Industry since its inception, 
and had referred with satisfaction to the peace that had existed between 
gas undertakings and their workmen during the last few years. In his 
opinion there were several reasons for this. One was that the munici- 
pally-owned gas-works distributed their profits among the ratepayers. 
He hoped in any future Bills careful watch would be kept to prevent 
these profits being distributed among other. departments to bolster-up 
their deficient accounts. With regard to privately-owned concerns, 
there was generally a stipulation that they should only pay, at the most, 
a moderate dividend; and he hoped it would be recognized by con- 
— that there was no desire to make all possible profit. [‘‘ Hear, 

ear.” 

Sir ARTHUR DuckHAmM seconded the resolution, and observed that 
they had listened to an extremely fine speech, which was of special in- 
dustrial interest. It would have the effect of sending employers back 
to their works fully determined to improve matters—if this were 
necessary. Mr. Clynes had brought out what was best in trade 
unionism, 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. CLyNngEs, in reply, mentioned that two or three years ago, having 
said what he thought on the questions of output and on the general 
subject of a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, he was criticized, and 
in some quarters condemned. In Birmingham a large conference, not 
of trade-union officials but of workmen direct from their different 
places of labour, had assembled. They listened to reasons and argu- 
ments, and when they understood, when they were convinced by the 
weight of argument, that under-production was a loss to themselves, 
they unanimously supported the public views, he had expressed. 

Mr. J. H. Evtts (Chairman of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas 
Light and Coke Company) moved a vote of thanks to Alderman Lloyd 
for his address, which bore the evidence of thought and finish, and for 
his work as President during the past year. No one could have 
listened to what he had said without appreciating the advantages the 
Association had derived from his presence. Discussing points raised 
in Mr, Clynes’ address, he observed that they believed in good faith 
and good work, They could not have good work or success with 
idleness, Alderman Lloyd had been an ideal President, for he had a 
spirit which was as great as it was lovable. The Association could 
not always expect to have so distinguished and excellent a President, 
but a gentleman had been chosen to succeed the Alderman as 
President who he believed would worthily fulfil the high traditions 
of the office. 

Mr. S. Taca (Preston) seconded the resolution, and spoke of the 
high traditions of Birmingham from the point of view of the gas 
industry, and added that, when the name of Alderman Lloyd was first 
mentioned, they felt they would have in him a man who would give 
inspiration to the work of the Association, Their anticipations had 
been more than fulfilled. 

The resolution was approved with enthusiasm. 

Alderman Ltoyp, acknowledging the compliment, said it had been 
a pleasure to do anything he could in furtherance of the work of the 
Association. He was sure that all in Birmingham were glad to have 
the opportunity of welcoming the members to that city. They 
had been told in an address during the meeting that they were to be 
frank ; and, though he did not propose to go into the question, he felt 
he ought to say, in reply to Sir Percy Stothert, that he did not think 
it was exactly the daty of the companies who got their dividends, fees, 
and emoluments to criticize municipalities as to the way in which they 
might expend their balance of profit. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mr. F, W. GoopENouGH (Executive Chairman), proposing the adop- 
tion of the twelfth annual report and statement of accounts, asked the 
members to be guided, when making their estimate of the work of the 
Association, not merely by the record of the past year, good as this 
was, but to let their review cover an extended period. A study of the 


most encouraging refutation of the idea that the gas industry was 
stagnating or, as some would have them believe, moribund. Did 
not some member of the London County Council, not distantly as:o- 
ciated with municipal electricity supply, recently put on record his 
idea that gas would not be used in our homes in ten years’ time? ile 
fancied that this member’s opinion was the child of his wish rather 
than of his knowledge ; for what ground for this opinion could he find 
in the following, based upon the Board of Trade official figures ? 


Sales of Gas 1992-1922.—In Thousands of Millions of Cubic Feet. 
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* Estimated on the basis of 15,000 c.ft. per automatic meter per annum, 1902-17, 
18,000 ,, ” ” ” ” ” 1922, 


What did these figures show? A larger total increase every five 
years—i.c., the increase in 1922 over 1917 was the greatest in 
any of the four five-year periods; that in 1917 over I9I2 was 
greater than that in 1912 over 1907, and this in its turn was greater 
than 1907 over 1902. The increase in the decade 1913-22 was 60,000 
millioas, as compared with 45,600 millions in the preceding ten years ; 
and if the sales to ordinary consumers were considered as those which 
were most affected by progressive policy and propaganda, it would be 
seen that the increase in the last ten years (31,300 millions) was more 
than three times as great as in 1903-12. The increase in sales to ordi- 
ary consumers in the ten years represented three times the total out- 
put of Birmingham. 

The progress of the gas industry had been continuous; and one could 
claim that it had been due to the increasing degree with which a pro- 
gressive policy had been pursued. This had been embodied in the work 
for the industry by the British Commercial Gas Association. The pro- 
gress made was in ratio to the support that had been forthcoming from 
the various gas undertakings; and there was every reason to say that, 
as the scale of support from the industry ascended, they endeavoured 
to give a rising scale of service. Ten years ago they were supported by 
250 undertakings. Now it was three times this number. Some com: 
ment had been made on the fact that £34,000 had been spent in carry- 
ing on the work of the Association during the year. It was true that 
this was a large sum; but the gas industry was a large industry, and 
when they considered the amount that was spent on publicity by some 
of the huge commercial houses of the country, it would be seen that 
the sum was comparatively very small indeed. He thought the ex- 
penditure had been thoroughly justified, having regard to the sub- 
stantial increase which had been made in the consumption of gas for 
all purposes. The Executive, however, were far from satisfied with 
what had been done. There was infinitely more to accomplish. The 
field of possible development was by no means exbausted. The 
Executive recognized that they had made mistakes. They appreciated 
their shortcomings ; but with the assistance of the members they would 
try to benefit by their mistakes. The Association had before them one 
very big task, which was that of devising a good scheme of education 
on the commercial side of the industry. The past years had been 
devoted by the industry largely to expenditure on plant and appliances ; 
but in future they should turn their attention more than ever to the 
human side of the industry. They had to remember that the industry 
was represented to the public by its outdoor representatives; and up 
to now sufficient had not been done to educate and train the sales staff. 
In the past the necessity of having the right type of man to represent 
the industry to the public was not sufficiently realized; and money 
would have to be found to train the staff, The Executive would not 
rest until they had brought their work under the scheme to fruition. 
In commending the report to the meeting, Mr. Goodenough added that 
the record was of value only as a stimulus to them to better work in 
the future, which was full of promise. If all the members were pre- 
pared to play their part, he believed yet more substantial advance 
would be made. 

Alderman F. S. Puituirs (Salford), in seconding the resolution, 
observed that during the past year there had been a good addition of 
strength. At present the Association was not supported by all the gas 
undertakings of the country; and he thought that much good would 
result if steps were taken to point out to those who were not directly 
identified with them how great were the advantages of being connected 
with the Association. There was a real advantage in having one 
united and compact body carrying-on the work. It was an extra- 
ordinary fact that even to-day there was a widespread idea that gas 
was ‘‘going,’’ not ‘‘coming.’’ Personally, whenever the occasion 
occurred, he took the opportunity to combat this stupid idea; but it 
would appear that a great deal of work was necessary to remove the 
impression. His hope was that the Association would continue its 
beneficent work, not the least important aspect of which was that con- 
cerned with the improvement of the health of the people by lessening 
the smoke evil. . 

Alderman Vint (Sunderland) supported the resolution. He had 
watched, he said, the growth of the Association, and was able to appre- 
ciate the great results achieved. The present conference was in itself 
evidence of this progress, He believed he was right in saying that it 
was the biggest meeting they had ever had. He desired to add a word 
of appreciation of the work of the Executive, and hoped a tribute to 
their services would be made by the conference. } 

Mr. F. C. Titty (Chairman of the Society of British Gas Indus 
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tries) also supported the resolution. He pointed out that he was 02 
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the manufacturing side of the industry, which made apparatus and 
plant ; and on behalf of the manufacturers he desired to say how 
greatly they appreciated the work of the Association. He hoped no 
one would think that it did not have their deepest consideration. 
Manufacturers of plant were faced with a good deal of competition 
from outside; and therefore there was a limit to their resources, and 
the amount they could contribute. He thought he could say that the 
manufacturers would do all they could for the Association. 

Friendly greetings were conveyed to the conference by Mr. O. S. 
KNOTTNERUS (Holland), President of the Dutch Gas Association. 

Mr. Carr said he believed there was scope for great propaganda 
work with regard to the uses of gas for manufacturing purposes. He 
hoped the Executive would give this matter close attention. 

Mr. GoopENoUGH said that activity of the kind mentioned neces- 
satily depended upon the amount of funds available. Much had been 
done to provide local undertakings with material for approaching 
every industry in their districts by the publication of “‘ A Thousand-and- 
One Uses for Gas.'’ They had found this to be fruitful in results. 
They distributed it freely in his district. He thought the Executive 
were doing more than was realized in this direction. 

The report was approved. 


THE NEw PRESIDENT. 


The PRESIDENT announced the result of the ballot, which re- 
corded the unanimous election of Mr. H. Wade Deacon (Chair- 
man of the Liverpool Gas Company) as President of the Associa- 


tion for the coming year, and the election of Messrs. Cash, Stone, 
& Co. as Auditors. 


Mr. Deacon, in reply, said he greatly appreciated the honour. 
When invited to accept it he had felt a great deal of diffidence, 
because he was doubtful whether he would be able to fill the position 
to their satisfaction, for he recognized how well the duties had been 
discharged by Alderman Lloyd. He hoped the Association would do 
him and his colleagues the honour of coming next year to Liverpool. 

The CuariRMAN said that he had pleasure in accepting this invitation. 


TUESDAY’S LUNCHEON. 


There was a large and representative attendance at the lun- 
cheon given by the Birmingham Gas Department at Bingley Hall 
on Tuesday, at which Alderman Ltoyp presided, supported by 
members of the Gas Committee and of the “ B.C.G.A.” 

Mr. H, W. Russet, Bencrart, who proposed the toast of “The 
British Commercial Gas Association,” observed that the Association 
was founded, organized, and fed by the gas industry. It was in 
effect a new department of the industry—its co-operative sales, or- 
ganization, and information bureau, as well as its co-operative pro- 
paganda department. The motto “ All for one and one for all ’’ was 
a fine ideal ; and they were thankful for any organization that gave 
them a high standard for their work. They believed that the work 
of the Association was of great benefit to the citizens of Birmingham, 
and to those of every other city and town which supported them. 
Gas consumers, domestic and industrial; employees of gas depart- 
ments; ratepayers; householders of all standings; manufacturers ; 
and citizens in their personal capacity—all benefited. They believed 
this because the Association’s work was all designed—and the design 
in his judgment was executed with skill and success—directly or in- 
directly to increase the use of gas for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses. Such increased use tended to reduce the price to the con- 
sumer, to maintain and increase employment at gas-works, to in- 
crease the revenue to the rates from a growing industry, to improve 
the conditions in the home by the reduction of dirt and drudgery, to 
expedite, improve, increase, and cheapen output in the factories, and 
to improve the health of towns and cities by the abatement of the 
smoke nuisance—an evil which polluted the atmosphere and obscured 
the beneficent rays of the sun. The gas industry, he concluded, 
asked for a fair field and nofavour. In speaking of the relative values 
of gas and electricity, he said that gas had no desire to stand in the 
way of progress ; but the latter was not necessarily achieved by the 
displacement of the older by the newer. Each had its field, and there 
was room for both gas and electricity. He warmly acknowledged 
the work of the Chairman, and that of Mr, Mason, Mr. Walker, and 
Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton. 

Alderman Lioyp, in reply, observed that they were keen for the 
progress of the gas industry, and realized the importance of the or- 
ganization. He had hoped to see Mr. William Gibbons, who was the 
only living Director of the old South Staffordshire Gas Company, 
which had been taken over by the Birmingham Corporation. 

Mr. GoopENouGH, in proposing the toast ‘‘ The Officers of the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Department,”’ acknowledged their 
public-spirited work. 

ir. A. W. SMITH, with whose name the toast was coupled, replied, 
testifying to the keen interest taken by the whole of the staff to make 


the event a success. It represented team work, and the team had 
responded loyally and willingly. 


After the luncheon the members proceeded to an inspection 
of the Exhibition, and to pay other visits to works, showrooms, 


and demonstration shops of the Corporation, while some others 
attended the meeting addressed by Sir Frederick Mott, and others. 


GAS SERVICE AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


_ The chair at the session of the conference devoted to the sub- 
ject of Gas as an Aid to Domestic Economy ” was taken by Sir 
Frederick Mott, K.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., who said that 
there w ‘S one branch of domestic economy and science in which, 
be a phy siologist, a social pyschologist, and a physician, he had 
Sen particularly interested—the science and art of cooking. 
th der was an important distinction, said Sir Frederick, between 
re Sc‘ence”’ and the “ art” of cookery. The science meant a 
crough knowledge of the chemistry of cooked and uncooked 
cods; and it was a subject that had to be learned. Not so the 








art; but the latter was, he said, the more essential of the two. 
Fortunately, the Diploma in domestic science at the London 
University, among others, could not be taken without a thorough 
knowledge of both. In the elementary and secondary schools, 
moreover, both in London and Birmingham, experience in the art 
of cooking wholesome and tasty meals, in bread baking, and in 
cake making, was afforded by the classes which treated these 
vital subjects as a part of domestic economy. Sir Frederick said 
that in a number of visits to these schools he had been greatly 
impressed by the zeal of the teachers and the interest which they 
inspired in the girls. English women had the reputation of being 
wasteful and unintelligent cooks, as compared with French women ; 
but the proper instruction of schoolgirls would, he felt sure, go far 
to remedy this, while the simplicity of cooking by gas and the 
possibilities of the utilization of gas through automatic meters in 
the homes of the poor would certainly enable children to apply 
in their homes knowledge acquired inthe schools. The reduction 
in the price of gas was also materially assisting these ends. 


Gas Service as an Aid to the Housewife. 


By Miss E. L. Wittans, Principal, Women’s Advisory Staff, 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 


First let me say that the designation of this paper is, in my 
opinion, incomplete, I might almost say incorrect. Gas service 
is more than an aid, it is a necessity to every housewife. Gas 
service gives comfort and leisure to the housewife—comfort in 
that, with an efficient and up-to-date gas service, you have all 
the blessings of a constant or intermittent hot-water supply at 
any hour. The earliest of early morning baths is no worry in the 
house fitted with a circulator or geyser; and shaving water can 
always be had at a moment’s notice. In cases of illness, too, 
hot water is immediately available. Many of us have, on such 
occasions, experienced the necessity for hot water at a moment’s 
notice, and have chafed at the time taken to boil a kettle of water 
in a house where there is no gas service. Think of the many 
illnesses of children which can be quickly alleviated by warm 
baths. During the period of domestic upheaval known as spring 
cleaning, the value of a gas water-heater is evident, enabling any 
quantity of water to be obtained at once. For the housewife it 
means less work, strain, and worry, and for the husband a shorter 
period of banishment. 

Have you ever experienced the comfort of radiators in your 
corridors, of gas-fires in your bedrooms? Going to bed—and 
even getting up—is a pleasure in a house where the bedrooms 
have gas-fires. The coldest night or morning has no terrors; and 
in modern households where domestic help is hard to secure, the 
installation of gas-fires, in addition to cookers and water heaters 
already mentioned, goes a long way to solve the problem. In 
illness, especially where an even temperature is required, com- 
forting heat, which can be easily regulated and kept stable, is ob- 
tained with a gas-fire. 

Domestic conditions have been revolutionized by the introduc- 
tion of labour-saving devices in the home, which owe their exist- 
ence to gas. Gas equipment can do more for the poor man’s 
wife than the beauty specialist can do for the rich man’s lady. 

One reads in novels of the “ soft glow of the lamp light.” In 
practice it is usually the smell of the lamp that affects me most. 
It is then that one thinks longingly of the snug little home, with 
its gas-cooker, cheery gas-fires, and its restful gas-light. The 
only objection to gas-fires that I can see is that you cannot ham- 
mer them with the poker when you get cross. On the other hand, 
if everyone had gas-fires there would be far less cause for bad 
tempers or irritated nerves. 

Let us turn for a moment to wash day. Those of you who may 
have used the old-fashioned copper, may also remember the 
trouble connected with it—how at one moment the fire would 
blaze up fiercely, and clothes and water boil over—and later, if 
left to its own devices, would go out. Then there was the diffi- 
culty of emptying the copper, and drying it so that the clothes did 
not iron-mould, and, covering all, the clouds of steam that pene- 
trated even to the front door. What a difference with that little 
gas-copper! You light the gas just when you want it, and regu- 
late the burner to suit your requirements. The lid fits, and the 
steam is carried away through a special vent pipe ; and the odour 
of washing is confined to the inside of the copper and to the 
chimney. How easy it is to empty with its draw-off tap, and how 
simple to clean with its enamelled interior! So many of us are 
compelled to do a great deal of laundry work at home, which at 
the best is something of a trial; but there is no question that a 
gas-copper lessens the worries of washing day in a way not to be 
believed by those who have not used one. 

Then there is that other most useful little device, the gas airer 
and drier. It is compact, and will fit into the smallest space. 
Another very helpful improvement is the gas-iron. Ladies, think 
of the miles you walk in a year to and from the stove with your 
ordinary iron; and of the time wasted in waiting for the irons to 
get hot, or to cool down. With a gas-iron you can start right 
away and go on until everything is finished; and the heat can 
be regulated to a nicety for all kinds of ironing. For the busy 
housewife who undertakes home laundry these things are invalu- 
able from the point of view of labour saving ; while for economy 
they are unsurpassed. How many people know of that excellent 
device, a gas-incinerator, which, with a trifling consumption of 
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gas, completely destroys the rubbish that breeds the germs re- 
sponsible for so many of the ills of mankind ? 

I should like to say, though in doing so I risk indignant pro- 
test, that most cases of complaint of inefficiency in gas-apparatus 
are really due to lack of knowledge of how to use them; and this 
is particularly applicable to the gas-cooker. The Company whom 
I have the honour to serve have recognized this fact, and employ 
a staff of fifteen trained experts who spend their time explaining 
away the difficulties the inexperienced housewife has with her 
gas-cooker. They are quite small things in some cases, but are 
none the less irritating. However, the trained expert can easily 
prove that the gas-cooker is what it should be in the matter of 
efficiency. Such simple things as not heating the oven long 
enough, or using tins too large, are small in themselves, but annoy- 
ing in their effects. One of the members of my staff called on a 
lady who complained that the joint was still raw after being in 
the oven three hours. Was it to be wondered at when she had 
lighted all the burners on the hotplate, put the joint in the oven, 
and left the door open? 

So far we have dealt only with the personal and private advan- 
tages which gas offers. Now let us turn for a moment to the larger 
benefits which the use of gas affords to the community in general. 
If gas were used more extensively in our cities, many grey days 
would become bright, and bright days would become brighter. 
The day of “pea soup” fogs is fast passing, but we still suffer 
from a less pungent variety. Think of the soot deposited every- 
where from domestic chimneys, and which we are breathing into 
our lungs. Most of us have experienced the air of our manufac- 
turing towns, where there always seems to be a heavy cloud over- 
head. Can one wonder that people get depressed, and less able 
to resist disease in such an atmosphere? Does not everyone re- 
member the clarity and brightness of the period of the coal 
strike, when the feeling of oppression was lifted so that one felt 
that there was some compensation even for what was almost a 
national calamity? If only from the point of view of the health 
of the community, we should do our utmost to reduce the amount 
of solid fuel used, and to prevent smoke pouring out from our 
chimneys. 

Another factor which should make the housewife favour gas is 
its reliability. It is not affected by atmospheric conditions; 
whether it is a windy day or not makes no difference to the capa- 
city of your gas-cooker to cook, or your gas-fire to warm. 

In conclusion, I’ would say that gas used with care will be found 
to be an inestimable boon to the housewife. Its many advantages 
and usefulness I have described to the best of my ability; but it is 
only by experience that these advantages can be fully realized. 
If you would save yourself an infinite amount of time, trouble, 
and expense in the future, give yourself more leisure and comfort, 
and a greater chance of happiness, and, last but not least, do 
your bit to conserve the nation’s treasure and to benefit the health 
- the general public, the way lies open before you—the way 
of gas. 


Sir ArTtHUR DouckHaM, in proposing a vote of thanks to Miss 
Willans for her address, said he had never had any coal in his 
house. He believed in an all-gas house. The only objection he ex- 
perienced was that one did not get the same service when one went 
from home. If the fittings became out of order, it was an easy matter 
to get in touch with the gas department. Gas concerns were always 
pleased to give them help. He insisted that gas was cheaper than any 
other form of heating; and it was a mystery to him that so many 
housewives were content to use coal-fires. 

An interesting discussion followed. 





DINNER TO THE CONFERENCE. 


The Birmingham Gas Committee entertained the members of 
the conference to dinner at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on 
the Tuesday, when the Grosvenor Room was thronged. The 
PRESIDENT (Alderman Lloyd) was in the chair; and the repre- 
sentative company included the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 


of Birmingham, Sir Hallewell Rogers (formerly Chairman of the 
Birmingham Gas Committee), Alderman Sir David Brooks, the 
members of the Birmingham Gas Committee, Sir Arthur Duck- 
ham, Mr. P. J. H. Hannon, M.P., Sir George Davies (Immediate 
Past-President of the British Commercial Gas Association), and 
Mr. F. H. C. Wiltshire (Town Clerk of Birmingham). A message 
was received from the Lord Mayor of Manchester and Sir William 
Kay regretting that they were unable to come to Birmingham. 
From the chair, the Loyal Toast was honoured. 


The toast ‘‘ The Gas Industry” was submitted by Mr. Hannon, 
M.P. He said its expansion had been most remarkable ; its founda- 
tion and evolution belonged to the region of romance. It had been 
distinguished by remarkable enterprise, which commanded unstinted 
admiration; and to no industry had brain power of more progressive 
quality been applied. No industry in our time had contributed so 
materiaily to human comfort and happiness and the advancement of 
constructive enterprise in the nation itself. He paid tribute to all 
those splendid members of the industry who responded to the call of 
the nation to serve in the cause of liberty, prepared to lay down their 
lives in that time of trial. In Birmingham, 1239 of the officials and 
workmen of the department at once joined the Colours, and 158 laid 
down their lives. What was true of Birmingham was equally true of 
the industry throughout the country. Some 30 p.ct. of the whole of 
Birmingham's gas production was employed for industrial purposes in 


dustries in the city. The efficiency of these enterprises would not be 
what it was if it had not been for the gas industry’s providing power 
at areasonable cost. A great spirit of enterprise had characterizec ‘he 
Birmingham Gas Department. The work done by the Research 
partment had aroused considerable interest in the gas industry. [t 
was now being followed by some departments. There were 200 200 
gas consumers in Birmingham; and of these, 105,000 were users by 
means of the prepayment-meter system. The number of gas-coo! ers 
in use was 170,000; and there were 64,500 gas fire installaticns, 
Could they conceive the measure of comfort which such provision by 
the gas industry conferred on the great mass of the populaticn ? 
The organizations connected with the gas industry were admira)ly 
managed ; and in this connection he specially mentioned the sterling 
work of Mr. F. W. Goodenough, whom he described as a great driy- 
ing force, and Mr. Milne Watson. 

Mr. MitneE Watson, in acknowledging the toast, warmly congr:‘u- 
lated Birmingham upon the great success of the Exhibition ; it had done 
a splendid national work. He had never seen an exhibition more com- 
plete with gas appliantes and equipment. ‘“ We owe a great deb: of 
gratitude to Birmingham,” he added, “ which has always led in the 
matter of industrial gas-appliances.” [‘* Hear, hear.”] Gas was being 
used to an increasing extent in all the great cities—particularly in the 
industrial towns ; add it was their ambition that ultimately a gas-fire 
should be installed in every house. He believed that the outlook of 
the industry was better than at any time before. He trusted that what 
they had done in Birmingham they would do again, to help the 
National Gas Council and the British Commercial Gas Association, at 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley ; so that the effect of their 
educational work might extend overseas. “I hope,” he concluded, 
“the gas industry as a whole will rally round the Committee who have 
been formed, and whose desire is to make that exhibition even better 
than the Birmingham one.” 

Response was also made by Mr. P.C. Hotmzgs Hunt, who spoke of the 
progress made by the gas industry in Australia. The Commonwealth 
had only a population equal to London. How much better purpose 
would be served to the Empire by the expenditure of a great portion 
of the money now expended in doles on peopling the open and distant 
countries, and so strengthening the Empire! [* Hear, hear.”}] The gas 
industry there was forging ahead. It was in a strong condition ; and 
the demand for gas was great. There were men in the gas industry 
in Australia with names familiar to many of those present, who were 
carrying the banner of gas in no uncertain fashion. In Queens. 
land there was Mr. Broadhead, who had made good at Brisbane, and 
who had much on hand. In Sydney, there was Mr. Moreland, of the 
North Shore Company, a name well known on this side. Mr. More- 
land went out as Engineer to the Company, and was now Chairman. 
Many of them were acquainted with Mr. Andrew Wilson, of Sydaey, 
also. Then there was Mr. Reeson, of Beckton fame, in Melbourne; 
and, in Adelaide, Mr. Durkin, whose father’s name many would 
recollect in connection with Southampton. He (Mr. Hunt) had the 
pleasure of meetivg all these gentlemen and many others, in the gas 
industry, shortly before be left Australia ; and he was asked to convey 
to the industry in Great Britain a message of goodwill and friendship. 
And apart from those of them who had gone out to the gas industry 
in Australia, the industry there had also, he was delighted to tel 
them, many able men, Australian born, both on the secretarial and 
technical side, who had made good in their respective positions, and 
whom, he was quite sure, many of the engineers and secretaries in 
Britain would be only too glad to know. Among the names which 
came to him at the moment were Mr. Gurnett, Mr. O'Dea, and 
Mr. Tindale. He was much impressed by the scheme of education 
brought out by the Institution of Gas Engineers, and hoped that 
the gas undertakings would give every encouragement to their young 
employees to become students. Sufficient regard should also be paid 
to the question of remuneration. He had visited Murdoch’s cottage, 
and was hopeful that the industry would secure the building and 
preserve it. ; 

Alderman Sir GrorcE DaviEs (Bristol) proposed “ The City of Bir- 
mingham.” He warmly acknowledged the generosity of the Lord Mayor, 
ard the enterprise and excellent management shown by the Gas Com- 
mittee with regard to the Exhibition. The propaganda side had been 
admirably brought out. Birmingham, it would appear, repudiated that 
it was a modern city, and pointed to the fact that its history dated back 
to Anglo-Saxon times. He did not think, however, that Birmingham 
was much concerned with delightful memories. It was a great and 
prosperous city, and this was largely due to the activity and vigour of 
its citizens. There was evidence that Birmingham knew that continued 
prosperity depended upon the work of to-day, and what would grow 
out of it. Everywhere there was evidence of public spirit and patriot- 
ism. Bristol regarded Birmingham with peculiar interest, and was 
hopeful that the latter would consider Bristol the natural port to which 
they would direct their trade. The gas industry greatly appreciated 
what Birmingham had done to make the visit of the Association tho- 
roughly successful. (Applause.) : 

The Lorp Mayor oF BirMINGHAM, in reply, expressed the belief that 
the introduction of electricity was partly responsible for the great suc- 
cess of the gas industry. There was need for both; and the healthy 
competition of electricity had served as a stimulus. He hoped the 
conference would be fruitful of good results. 


The sittings of the conference were resumed at the Midland 
Institute on Wednesday morning, when the following pers 
were read: 


(1) “ Practical Advantages of Gas Service to the Mauutac- 
turer.” By Mr. A. W. Situ, of Birmingham. 


(2) “ Heat-Treatment by Gas in Midland Industries.” By 
Dr. C. M. WaLTER, of Birmingham. : 


(3) “The Use of Gas in the Boot and Shoe Industry.’ by 





180 different trades. There were 1260 different varieties of small in- 






Mr. G. S. Eunson, of Northampton. 
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GAS IN INDUSTRY. 


The Practical Advantages of Gias Service to the 
Manufacturer. 


By A. W. Situ, General Manager and Secretary, City of 
Birmingham Gas Department. 

The author first detailed the experience which decided the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Department to widen the scope of 
the Industrial Gas Section, and to create what has developed in 
effect into a local National Physical Laboratory. In addition to 
industrial showrooms and practical demonstration rooms fully 
equipped with gas-furnaces, in which manufacturers are able to 
carry out any tests they may require on a practical scale, and 
obtain figures of costs, &c., a suite of laboratories is available in 
which the manufacturer can have any tests of a chemical, metal- 
lurgical, or engineering nature carried’out as required. The staff 
employed have necessarily to be highly trained and specially 
qualified representatives, who have full and theoretical training 
in the many varied processes which are met with in Birmingham. 
It is obviously essential that any advice given, especially of such 
a nature, has to have commercial value. A large amount of 
confidential work bas been carried out in these laboratories, and 
many advances in all kinds of manufactories have been evolved 
and developed by the staff under Dr. C. M. Walter, who, since he 
left the Birmingham University, has been employed solely in 
connection with the utilization of gas for industrial purposes, and 
who, as Engineer-in-Charge of the Industrial Research Labora- 
tories, has done so much to further the use of gas and to win the 
confidence of the manufacturers with whom he has been brought 
into contact. 

Pointing to the fact that the initial price of the manufacturers’ 
fuel is by no means the only factor to be taken into account when 
reckoning up the advantages to be gained, the author remarked 
that many of the benefits offered by gas are, of course, difficult of 
evaluation ; and the circumstances of every manufacturer’s case 
may have to be calculated differently. Briefly summarized, how- 
ever, gas for heating purposes in manufacturing processes offers 
the following important advantages: 

1.—The general cleanliness both of the apparatus itself and its 

immediate surroundings. 

2.—Simplicity of control. (Fuel handling is reduced to the 

turning of a tap, and almost foolproof control is obtained. 
The gas-oven furnace lends itself to control by the pyro- 
meter more than any other form of furnace.) 

3.—High speed of working. (Heats can be obtained quickly, 

and retained with greater ease.) _ 

—A high degree of cleanliness of the work produced. 

—Saving of space by the elimination of fuel storage. 

—Saving of labour charges in the handling of solid fuel and 

resultant ashes 

7.—Absence of smoke, resulting in greater comfort and health 
of the workpeople employed. 

8.—The ease with which manufacturing costs can be dissected 
by separate metering of the gas consumed in different 
sections. 

g.—The advantages of being able to tap the knowledge and 
experience of, and receive advice from, the gas undertak- 
ings’ specially trained staff in any difficulties which the 
manufacturer may encounter. 


It is, of course, impossible for every gas undertaking to equip 
laboratories and employ such a staff as in Birmingham; but this 
is where the British Commercial Gas Association step in and 
provide an admirable channel through which the experience and 
knowledge of the larger gas undertakings can be made available 
to the smallest concern, and, through them, to their consumers. 
Itis not necessary to urge to this audience the desirability of the 
Manager of every gas undertaking, bowever small, utilizing to the 
full the opportunities for service offered by the “ B.C.G.A.” 
Lack of good gas service in any district reflects, not only upon 
the individual undertaking, but indirectly, and sometimes directly, 
upon the whole gas industry. If gas is damned by a consumer in 
some obscure place through poor service, one often, finds the 
influence extending to the disgruntled consumer's friends in other 
towns, and prejudice isthereby created. On the other hand, good 
service rendered and talked about enhances the good-will of the 
Whole gas industry. From experience in Birmingham there can 


5. 
6. 


be no doubt that, if a gas undertaking is to obtain anything like 
ee fits from a manufacturing load, strict attention must be 
Paid to 


this question of service and advice to the potential or 
actual consumer. 

The remainder of the paper touched upon the definite advan- 
tages obtained from the use of gas in several of the branches of 
ladustry represented in Birmingham. This policy of good ser- 
vice has obtained and retained for them motive power loads 
which would otherwise have been lost. There isin Birmingham — 
Probably more than any other town in the country—a very large 
number of small manufacturers, many of whom have installed gas- 
fngines, but who do not employ the necessary skilled staff to keep 
them Properly tuned-up; and on several occasions one heard of 
- engines being turned out and other forms of power installed 
qtanne of the excessive cost of gas. The Committee therefore 
wecided ¢ ) appoint a man under the Fittings Engineer whose duty 
''ls periodically to examine the gas-engines installed in the area, 





and for a nominal charge indicate and keep them in an efficient 
condition. The appreciation which this policy has evoked from 
manufacturers has been most gratifying ; and he would commend 
it to all undertakings who have not yet adopted it, if their motive- 
power consumption is sufficient to justify it. The fitter who deals 
with this matter was sent for a course of training to the gas-engine 
manufacturers’ works, and is therefore an expert on this type of 
plant. It might interest gas managers to see the typical letter 
which is sent out from time to time to firms owning gas-engines. 


Dear Sir,—It is the desire of the Gas Department to assist manufac- 
turers in every way in connection with all questions regarding power 
developed by gas-engines ; and for this purpose we have appointed a 
special representative to deal with such matters. 

Our representative will be in your district during the next few days; 
and we propose asking him to call upon you in connection with this 
matter, when he will be very pleased to discuss with you any points if 
you have experienced any difficulty in the running of your engine, or 
if you are contemplating further extensions, There will be no charge 
for this assistance. 

We are prepared (for a nominal charge) to carry out indicator tests 
on any engines, with a view to locating faults, such as in valve set- 
ting, timing, &c., or to arrive at the power absorbed in driving any 
particular section of the factory. This test can be arranged by ap- 
pointment. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY. 


The use of electricity for power has, of course, come to stay; 
and, in fact, itis adopted in most up-to-date gas-works. But there 
are certain loads which the gas-engine can more economically 
deal with; and even where conditions are such that electric 
motors form a more convenient source of power, current can be 
generated cheaper by a gas-engine on the premises than that ob- 
tained from the town supply mains. In certain classes of work 
where sudden peak loads have to be met, it has been found that gas- 
engines have replaced motors which were unable to withstand the 
momentary overload. The momentum stored in the engine fly- 
wheel will carry it over the crucial moment during which’ the - 
motor windings would have burnt out, unless the motor employed 
had been much larger than necessary to carry the average load. 

Dealing again with service rendered to manufacturers, the fol- 
lowing are two typical examples of the manner in which the Cor- 
poration are frequently able to assist in overcoming difficulties, 
and to cheapen costs of production. 

The first one is in connection with a particular process in which 
69 or 70 gallons of water at a temperature of about 170° Fahr. are 
required to be delivered into mixing vats, and owing to-their con- 
struction it is not possible to supply heat to the vats themselves. 
Until recently the water was made hot by blowing steam into it 
from a large steam-boiler situated outside the works. The objec- 
tion to this method was the time taken, first to get up steam in 
the boiler, and, secondly, to heat the cold water in the vats by 
blowing steam into it. The apparatus designed by the Fittings 
Engineer, and which has been installed, delivers hot water direct 
into the vats, and has resulted in an immense saving of time; the 
quantity of water required being obtained in about fifteen minutes. 
It is simply an arrangement of two concentric spiral coils sepa- 
rated by an iron chimney. The chamber burner fixed at the base 
of the inner coil consumes up to 1000 c.ft. per hour, and is pro- 
vided with air blast. The products of-combustion pass upwards 
through the inner coil, and downwards, round the outer coil, on 
their way tothe flue. The coils are made of seamless steam tub- 
ing, and the conjunction between the two coils is made with a 
union joint, which is kept out of the direct action of the heat. 
The renewal of the coils, when necessary, is a comparatively 
easy matter. 

At this same factory, a large amount of gas is used for firing 
porcelain; and during the process of firing it is necessary to vary 
the temperature in the furnaces. To enable this to be done 
simply, a type of regulator working on the venturi principle 
has been fixed. A 3-in. supply is run from the ordinary low- 
pressure meter to the furnaces, and is fitted with a restriction at 
a point convenient for the fixing of the apparatus. On each 
side of this restriction is connected a pressure pipe to a King’s 
differential gauge. The pressure difference indicated by the 
King’s gauge varies from half-a-tenth to fifteen-tenths, according 
to whether the consumption is 50 or about 2000 c.ft. per hour ; 
and the gauge is calibrated in cubic feet per hour instead of 
in inches of water pressure. A large regulating valve is provided 
on the supply to the furnace, and all the attendant has to do 
is to turn this valve on or off until the gauge indicates the con- 
sumption per hour at which it is desired to feed the furnace. 

Motor Car and Motor Cycle Industries.—These industries are 
divided into small branches, owing to the multiplicity of parts 
necessary in car and cycle work; and town gas, as a fuel, plays 
a most conspicuous part in the production of these components. 
All aluminium castings—such as engine cases, crank cases, &c.— 
are produced from aluminium alloys, both mixed and re-melted 
by gas for sand and die castings. Aluminium-melting furnaces 
produce these articles; and added to the general advantages 
already mentioned, gas is particularly used owing to the ease of 
obtaining accurate pyrometrical temperature measurements, and 
the freedom of the metal from contamination during melting. 
In the steel component parts, case hardening and re-heating 
operations are carried out in gas-furnaces, mainly of the natural- 
draught oven type. In some cases, oven furnaces with air under 
a slight pressure are used by large and small manufacturers, 
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Fool-proof control and absolute cleanliness are the features of | purposes, and greater activity in the Industrial Research Labora. five tc 
gas fuel in these particular operations. Black and coloured japan | tories, trade in Birmingham is certainly showing an improvement, requi 
finishes are obtained exclusively in gas-drying stoves; and the | During the twelve months ended March, 1923, the quantity of gas and * 
work is particularly free from the risk of peeling and breaking-off | consumed for manufacturing and motive-power purposes amo -nted oper 
often experienced with producer gas. Gas-furnaces at tempera- | to 2,852,337,500 c.ft., or 26 p.ct. of the total consumption of gas sump 
tures up to 1500° C. are used for firing sparking-plug insulators. | from the department. It was only during the latter part of the week 
Town gas affords quick heating with freedom from dust particles | year that the improvement in consumption began to be felt, He 
so essential in porcelain firing. This improvement is continuing; and in the quarter ended june type 

Cycle Industry—Most component parts are made with similar | this year, the increase over the corresponding quarter of last year and 1 
furnaces to those of the car. Huge quantities of gas are used for | amounted to 174,858,000 c.ft., or 27} p.ct. Mr. Smith expressed these 
the brazing of steel tubes into brackets for both frame and handle | the hope—notwithstanding all the forebodings in the Press—that ment 
bars. This gas application, though inefficient, is essential, owing | we shall ere long see a full restoration of trade, and an increasing hour, 
to the varying flames required by the operator. Steel tubes for | use of gas, bringing with it, not only advantages to the manu. Th 
brake and gear controls are brazed in gas-furnaces, and are free | facturer and the gas undertakings, but a substantial reduction of anne’ 
from contamination obtaining with producer or Mond gas. the smoky atmosphere which surrounds our industrial areas, and neali 

Lamp Manufacture—Many firms in Birmingham concentrate | affects so injuriously the health of those who have to live and mant 
on the manufacture of various types of lamps. Gas is used | work in it. the a 
in most works for annealing brass stampings or spinnings; the able, 
oven type of furnace being generally used. Time and labour are Heat-Treatment by Town Gas in Midland the g 
saved with gas-furnaces, and output is considerably increased. Industries the a 
The shorter working days now in operation tend to make the gas- F effect 
furnace indispensable, owing to the short time required for obtain- By C. M. Water, D.Sc., Engineer-in Charge, Industrial elimi 
ing working temperatures. With tin lamps, soldering operations | Research Laboratories, City of Birmingham Gas Department, lation 
are carried out by irons heated in low or high pressure soldering a wee pied 
stoves. If gas-stoves are used, the nuisance of time lost in light- In opening, the author pointed out that Birmingham, with its furné 
ing and making-up coke stoves is eliminated. The life of copper | Outlying manufacturing districts, might perhaps be said to be one W 
bits is considerably lengthened. Japanning and other finishes of | Of the most remarkable cities in the world from the point of view of be ni 
lamps are obtained in gas-stoves or tables. the enormous variety of trades with which it is associated. For guar 

Aluminium.—Apart from its use in the motor industry, | Purposes of reference, compilations of various industries under also 
aluminium is used largely for domestic ware; and melting is headings and sub-headings have been made; and of the industries be re 
carried out in a similar way. The annealing of aluminium is | in which heat-treatment, in some form or other, plays an essen- of re 
successfully negotiated in gas-heated oven furnaces. tial part, one is able to find upwards of too different trades, apart the i 

Glass.—Small gas-heated tanks are used for glass melting in | from processes, in the Midland area. With regard to manufac- the | 

small quantities. Gas-heated glory holes arein usein severalworks | turing processes in which the heat-treatment of metals, non- parti 
for re-heating during blowing operations, and Lehrs—usually of the | metals, and alloys takes place, these number many thousands. have 
travelling type up to 70 ft. long, with a temperature gradient from | In fact, it is to-day hardly possible to find any industry into which anyt 
one end to the other—are heated by suitably designed gas- | some form of heat application does not enter. mate 
burners. The oven furnace is used for bending glass discs for Of course, certain types of industrial heating plant are suitable W 
mirrors, lamp glasses, &c. for a considerable variety of work, especially in the case of fur. vitre 
Brass and Gunmetal.—In the brass-casting shop, gas has been | naces having working temperatures ranging up to (say) 900° C. 1500 
most successful for melting ; and though at a disadvantage to-day | With the improvements which have taken place in recent years, adve 
in fuel cost, the cleanliness of melting, superiority of work, labour | this temperature can be obtained even in some of the largest fur- be o 
saving in handling fuel, disposal of ashes, and reduction of metal | naces by the employment of town gas at ordinary pressures, exce 
losses, have led to its retention. Gas-stoves are used for drying | owing to the ever-increasing efficiencies which have been secured F 
sand cores. The treatment of dies, press beds, and tools demands | by the use of some form of regeneration ; and, in consequence of cont 
careful and accurate handling, only to be obtained with gas-fur- | the simplicity of design and the fact that no form of motive power rege 
naces. For the annealing of stampings and spinnings already is necessary in the running of plant of this kind, it would appear deal 
referred to in lamp manufacture, the speed of working has been | that the natural-draught furnace is by far the most popular among Hea 
increased, and demands from various shops met more easily with | manufacturers requiring temperatures not exceeding those needed mor 
the adoption of gas-oven furnaces. for case-hardening purposes. ye host 
Tinplate Trade-—Hundreds of gas-heated soldering-iron stoves In Birmingham and the outlying districts served by the City of four 
are in use in this industry ; and the cleansing vats, grease pots,and | Birmingham Gas Department, approximately 60 p.ct. of the total edly 
tinning vats are successfully heated by gas. heating apparatus, excluding blowpipes and soldering-iron stoves, firm 

Confectionery Trade.—Town gas is replacing other fuels in the | consists of natural-draught furnaces ; and the tendency at the 

bread and confectionery trade, owing to its absolute control, | moment is for the natural-draught furnace to replace the blast 

cleanliness, and freedom from obnoxious odours likely to be | type of furnace, even in some of the processes requiring the R 
absorbed. Gas-heated copper pans are largely used for sugar | higher temperatures, which it has now been possible to attain by a 
boiling; and in view of recent experiments greater things are | means of the extended application of recuperation and regenera- ae 
hoped for in this direction. tion. It may not be generally known that temperatures as high yea 

Forging.—Many types of forge furnaces are in use for produc- | as 1900° C. have been attained in specially designed natural- ous 

tion of engineering forgings, and also for nuts and bolts. Greatly | draught furnaces fitted with recuperators ; the “ Revergen ” fur- can 
increased production, freedom from scale, and longer life of cutting | nace manufactured by Radiation Limited being a typical example the 
tools are guaranteed with gas as a fuel; and recent developments | of one capable of such a performance. to | 
in furnaces will lead to a far wider adoption of gas in the future. Dr. Walter then proceeded to refer particularly to the more sett 
Tubes.—The tube industry demands gas for annealing and braz- | general form of heat-treatment operations, giving examples of the mer 
ing. The Corporation feel that they have been of great service | types and forms of furnaces used for each application, and also hib’ 
to the manufacturer in providing a more economical, cleaner, and | mentioning a few of the more recent types of furnaces which have I 
far easier method of working than has been the case with the | been introduced to meet the many and varied requirements of the thr 
coal-furnace. manufacturer. In the manufacturing districts of the Midlands, we 
Precious Metals and Jewellery.—Many are the gas applications in | the heat-treatment operations which one encounters are such thr 
a jeweller’s workshop. He requires blowpipes and a muffle fur- | processes as case-hardening, re-heating, annealing, normalizing, tor: 
nace for annealing gold and silver, and also for the many beautiful | the treatment of high-speed steels, vitreous enamelling, firing of ten 
enamel productions. Gas-furnaces are also used extensively for | ceramic ware, forging, metal melting, tin-plate working, jewellery nat 
melting gold and silver with reclamation of valuable metal in the | manufacture, tube making, and glass manufacture. al 
case of a spilled crucible. With regard to the general heat-treatment, it will be found that tes 
Electro-Plate Trade.—In its gas applications, this industry fol- | there are two distinct classes of furnace plant required in this ee 
lows closely that of the manufacture of lamps, brass pressings, | connection, according as the process is a continuous or inter- 92: 
&e. mittent one—that is to say, where larger furnaces are employed. use 
Steel Pens, &c.—Manufacturers of steel pens, holders, &c., use [| one has many opportunities of installing the more efficient type of pli 
gas for annealing, hardening, tempering, and for final colour | regenerator with partial or complete regeneration of gas, ait, of ou 
finishes. both. Where it is not permissible to use a furnace of this type: are 
Tube Furnaces.—Particular mention may be made here of a | owing to the nature of the work being intermittent, the simple “ 
tube furnace installed for the manufacture of steel penholders. | direct heated under-fired furnace, though not so efficient as the 1” 
With this, furnace work is suspended in a tube externally heated, | strictly regenerative type, is found to be generally more satisfac- 
and covered with a gas seal. Perfect cleanliness, freedom from | tory, owing tothe comparatively short period required for obtait- 
scale, and minimum distortion are always obtained. ing a working temperature. This applies also in the case of small | 
Enamel Tvade—A number of muffle furnaces are in use for | furnaces used intermittently for the heating of small tools, and also fun 
the enamelling of signs and metal dials, &c. Apart from general | for jewellers’ work, where the period of heating in some cases only hi 
advantages, the absence of dust particles from the enamel during | lasts a few minutes. : fit 
firing is an important feature of a gas-furnace for this work. The first of a number of photographs relating to actual instal- Ge 
Varnishes and Paints.—Gas is used extensively for the boiling of | lations which accompanied the paper had reference to carburizi0¢ b 
gums and oils; increased speed of working being obtained over the | and re-heating furnaces installed in the works of a large Bit- 2 
solid fuel fire. The temperature is under control, and is not sub- | mingham manufacturer, which have been in daily use for a number - 
jected to alteration by unknown conditions, which leads to a far | of years in connection with the manufacture of motor-cycle —_ fon 
less risk of fire than with a solid fuel furnace. ponents. For this class of work, a temperature of about 900 C. fin 
Judging by the increased consumption of gas for industrial | is required for carburizing; the periods of heating vary!né from 
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five to ten hours, according to the class of work and depth of case 
required. For re-heating temperatures of approximately 900° C. 
and 785° C., it is found that the furnace may be used for both 
operations. This ‘installation alone represents an annual con- 
sumption of approximately 5,000,000 c.ft. on a 47-hour working 


ek. 

a followed illustrations of an installation of five regenerator 
type natural-draught oven furnaces, also used for the carburizing 
and re-heating of motor and cycle component parts; each of 
these furnaces being approximately 6 ft. by 4 ft. inside measure- 
ments, and each representing a consumption of 1000 c.ft. per 
hour, and being in constant daily use. 

Then there were pictured two natural-draught (medium size) 
annealing furnaces of the small regenerator type, used for the an- 
nealing of brass spinnings and stampings in connection with the 
manufacture of motor lamps and fittings. For this class of work, 
the advantages to be gained by the use of gas are very consider- 
able, compared with the ordinary type of solid fuel muffle which 
the gas-furnace is fast replacing, for the work is heated uniformly, 
the amount of scale produced is a minimum, and the deleterious 
effects produced by a sulphur-laden atmosphere are entirely 
eliminated. Further, a very important point in regard to instal- 
lations of this kind is that the total amount of floor space occu- 
pied is not more than 50 p.ct. of that required for a solid fuel 
furnace of similar capacity. 

Where the operation is a continuous one, every effort should 
be made, in the installation of the larger sizes of furnaces, to 
guard against losses due to radiation from the furnace wall; and 
also the amount of heat carried away by the waste gases should 
be reduced toa minimum. Thus in all such instances some form 
of regenerator or recuperator should be employed; and, further, 
the insulation materials should be of the highest quality. During 
the last few years the department have madea practice of paying 
particular attention to lagging, with the result that manufacturers 
have in some instances been able to reduce their heat losses by 
anything up to 30 p.ct., by the employment of suitable lagging 
material. 

Where the working temperature is high, as in the case of 
vitreous enamelling, forging, and ceramic firing, requiring 1000° to 
1500° C., a recuperator type of furnace can be utilized with 
advantage; and, further, the very high temperatures required can 
be obtained in this type of furnace without the introduction of an 
excessive air pressure—in most cases a fan blastis satisfactory. 

For the lower temperature operations—say, up to 900° C. for 
continuous working—it is found that some form of counter-current 
regenerator will give the most satisfactory results; and a great 
deal of time has been devoted by the Corporation’s Industrial 
Heating Section to experimental work in this direction. It is 
more than interesting to mention that since the termination of 
hostilities some most excellent examples of furnaces are to be 
found listed by the various furnace manufacturers; and undoubt- 
edly a good deal of pioneer work has been carried out by these 
firms in the development of this particular type of furnace. 


A MopiF1ED CouNTER-CURRENT REGENERATOR. 


Recently, in collaboration with Messrs. Gibbons Bros., Ltd., a 
series of tests has been made, using town gas in a modified form 
of counter-current regenerator, such as this firm have for many 
years adopted for the firing of the larger types of producer- 
gas furnaces, with a view to designing a highly efficient counter- 
current regenerator. and, further, to eliminate as far as possible 
the employment of burners and metal fittings, or, in other words, 
to burn the gas in bulk through fireclay ports in a regenerative 
setting similar to those used in the ordinary regenerative retort 
setting. [This furnace was described and illustrated in the Ex- 
hibition Number of the “ JouRNAL,” pp. 827-28. | 

It is interesting to note that the travel of the waste gases 
through the regenerative portion of the setting in the case of a 
furnace 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. is no less than 45 ft. There are 
three rows of waste-gas flues interposed between the air regenera- 
tors and the gas manifolds. The weight of the regenerator sys- 
tem alone is about 2 tons. This furnace operates entirely on the 
natural-draught principle; the only flue pull required consisting of 
alength of about 15, ft. of ordinary piping. In the preliminary 
tests a load of 10 cwt. of cast-iron billets was placed on the 
working hearth, and soaked through to a uniform temperature of 
925° C.; the figure of efficiency obtained, taken as the B.Th.U. 
usefully employed in heating-up load to the total B.Th.U. sup- 
Plied, being 35 p.ct. From the experimental work so far carried 
out; it would appear that the possibilities of this type of furnace 
are very considerable, especially where the heating operation is 
4 continuous one. Furnace temperatures considerably over 
1100° C. can be obtained, if required. 


SMALLER TypEs OF FURNACES, 


f Regarding manufacturing processes in which smaller types of 
orp are used—such as for the hardening of carbon steel and 
igh-speed tools, punches, and similar work—the small direct- 
ted furnace finds an important place in this class of work. 
enerally speaking, little advantage is to be gained in such cases 
A € use of any form of regenerator work or recuperation, 
co to the fact that the speed of working should be at a maxi- 
ope kany in many instances the furnaces are only in operation 
de ort periods, intermittently. In the Midland district. one 
Rds many furnaces of this kind; and very often it is advan- 





tageous to instal these by the side of machine tools to enable the 
operator to re-harden small tools without referring to the hardening 
shops. This is again indicative of the enormous advantage of 
the gas-furnace. 

An important industry in which great developments took place 
during the war is the hot stamping of non-ferrous alloys—in par- 
ticular, brass. In Birmingham, many thousands of tons of this 
class of work are produced annually; and practically all the firms 
engagéd in the industry use gas-furnaces for the heating of billets 
prior to stamping, as this method is found to be most satisfactory 
from every point of view, and results in the work being heated up 
uniformly, with a minimum of scale. Gas plays an important 
part in the brazing of the many joints required in cycle and motor 
frames, car frames, handlebars, &c.; and the number of blow- 
pipes used in Birmingham and the surrounding districts must 
amount to thousands. In this connection, gas is a sine qua non ; 
and as in many cases it will be found that the brazing pipes used 
are not working efficiently, it is most essential that gas undertak- 
ings should offer every facility to cut-down consumption, to ensure 
that the best possible results are being obtained, for blowpipes 
can easily be used in avery wasteful manner. Where the brazing 
operation refers to small articles on a mass production scale, 
liquid brazing has been found satisfactory and more efficient ; 
and in the case of some of the larger brazing work the operation 
is carried out in a high-temperature furnace. 

Another industry into which brazing enters is that of brass. 
steel, and copper tube manufacture; the brazing of this class of 
work usually being carried out in a continuous furnace, having 
a gradually increasing temperature up to the brazing zone. 
Some excellent furnaces of this type have been installed in the 
Birmingham district, and have replaced the older types of coal 
hearths. 

Birmingham, as is generally accepted, holds a unique position 
regarding the manufacture of jewellery of all kinds. In this city 
one is able to see produced from the raw material some of the 
highest classes of art craft. Gas plays a most important part in 
the working-up of the precious metals used in this industry, from 
the melting of the gold and silver, the annealing for rolling of 
the pure metals and alloys into strip, and the soldering opera- 
tions which figure so eminently in the finishing of this class 
of work. One would probably be surprised at the many thou- 
sands of small sidelights used in the jewellers’ districts in connec. 
tion with the soldering of mounts, chain links, necklets, and 
bracelet setting, and the hundreds of other branches of the 
making-up of jewellery. Many of the most delicate operations 
would be quite impossible without gas. The enamelling in colour 
of gold and silver mounts forms a very big part of a jeweller’s 
work ; and this is carried out in small gas-heated muffle fur- 
naces, which are always part and parcel of a jeweller’s working 
equipment. 

Among some of the most interesting heat-treatment operations 
may be classified the enamelling of copper and iron plates for the 
production of instrument dials, meter dials, clock faces, and the 
larger number plates, name plates, and advertisement signs. For 
the enamelling of special art name-plates of a large size, the ordi- 
nary type of oven furnace is used very satisfactorily ; but with 
the immense progress which has taken place during the last few 
years with the regenerative and recuperative types of town-gas 
heated furnaces, the day should not be far distant when the very 
large plates used for advertising purposes will be enamelled in 
gas-heated muffles in an efficient manner, and on a commercially 
economic scale. The department also look forward to replacing 
with gas-furnaces the large enamelling muffies used for saucepan 
and domestic enamel ware production. Still another important 
industry in the Midlands, and perhaps one of the oldest with the 
exception of the gun-making trade, is the tin-plate trade. Here, 
again, gas is used in almost every operation connected with the 
manufacture of lamps, gas-meters, churns, domestic ware, &c., 
with the result that thousands of gas-heated soldering-iron stoves 
are employed—several firms alone having installations of over 100 
stoves. In view of the importance of encouraging the use of gas, 
a large amount of experimental work has been carried out by 
stove makers and the department, in order to ascertain the best 
stoves for each particular class of work. 

When taking into consideration the saving in copper, which 
with the old-pattern coke-heated stove was removed from the 
soldering irons in the form of an oxide scale, the saving, even on 
a small installation of gas-heated stoves, is very considerable, and 
the time required for re-tinning of soldering-iron bits is reduced 
to an absolute minimum. Work may also be commenced almost 
immediately after the stove is lighted; whereas in the case of the 
coke-stove time is wasted in the lighting of the fire and making-up 
during the day. Many of the new types of soldering-iron stoves 
available, heated both by low and high pressure gas, are admir- 
ably suitable for most classes of this work. In the tin-plate 
industry, gas also plays an important part in the melting and 
mixing of solders, and also in the cleaning and tinning operations 
during the processes of manufacture. 

As to the melting of brass, gunmetal, aluminium, phosphor 
bronze, nickel, and nickel alloys, with falling prices of gas it is 
hoped that the load from this source will continue to increase, 
though even with the exceptionally high prices which have pre- 
vailed, the melting of aluminium and white metals, and also the 
higher melting-point alloys, has continued despite the big fuel 
cost, owing to the many advantages to be obtained in other 
directions by the use of gaseous fuel, 
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The Use of Gas in the Boot and Shoe Industry. 


By Geo. S. Eunson, Engineer and Manager, Northampton Gas 
Light Company. 


There are at present, the author said, 230 gas-engines at work 
in Northampton ; and all of them are giving absolute satisfaction. 
The price of gas charged by the Company for engines is 6'08d. 
per therm net; and with a gas-engine having an efficiency of 
g600 B.Th.U per u.p. per hour, the cost for gas is 0'58d. per H.P. 
per hour. At this figure gas is the cheapest form of power ; and 
for those manufacturers who prefer to have their machines driven 
with an electric motor instead of using shafting, a gas-engine and 
dynamo can produce electric current, including capital charges, 
working expenses, and interest and depreciation, at 14d. per Board 
of Trade unit, which can be used for lighting as well as power. 
When one considers the price charged by electrical undertakings 
for current for lighting, it shows how very economical the gas- 
engine is, besides being more reliable than the electric motor. 
One difficulty that the Company have to contend with is that the 
modern factory is not designed for shafting, as the architect, rely- 
ing on electric motors being put-in to drive machinery, makes no 
provision for the girders necessary to carry shafting ; and when 
once the factory is complete, it is a big expense to put these 
girders in. The “B.C.G.A.” are doing much to bring matters 
with reference to the gas industry before architects; and this is 
one that might be dealt with to great advantage. 

Gas for Lighting. —Gaas still holds its own as an economical and 
efficient light. Its colour, the absence of eye strain to the workers 
using it, and its price are factors which weigh very much in its 
favour. The Company have working in the town large installa- 
tions of both low and high pressure; and they—especially the 
latter—are holding their own against any other form of lighting. 

Gas for Heating.—The gas-radiator is now largely used in fac- 
tories for the drying of leather and of finished boots, and for the 
warming of rooms for the comfort of the workers. Central heat- 


ing by means of hot-water pipes heated by a coke-fired boiler is 


in use in some of the more modern factories; but the gas-radiator 
has been found to be more economical, as there is no waste in 
heating the long length of pipes necessary for conducting the water 
to the different departments, and one department can be heated 
without the necessity of keeping the whole of a large installation 
oing. 

. Gas for Machines.—Gas is used on many of the machines for 
the manufacture of boots. 

For heating the composition in the manufacture of toe cases, 

For heating the composition bottom filling. 

For warming patent leather in the process of lasting. 

For finishing irons and heating the burnishers of edge-setting 

machines. 
For heating wax for waxing thread in rapid stitchers. 
For the making of heel balls ; and for many other things. 


SPENCER-BONECOURT BOILERS. 


In advocating the use of a gas-engine in a factory, we are con- 
tinually up against the argument that a certain amount of steam 
is necessary, and that it is therefore better to put in a steam-boiler 
and drive the machinery with a steam engine. This has now 
been overcome by the introduction of a tubular boiler fired with 
gas. Two years ago we introduced a boiler of this type made by 


Spencer-Bonecourt, Ltd., into a polish manufactory. This has: 


been a great success, and has been in continuous use ever since. 
We also have one working in the leather-dressing department of 
the Technical School. ; 

The boiler is. 4 ft. 6 in. diameter, 6 ft. long, and is capable of 
producing 2000 lbs. of steam per hour at 100 lbs. pressure. The 
gas consumption is 3500 c.ft. (¢7o B.Th.U.) per hour, when work- 
ing at full load. The gas pressure is 3} in.; and 100 lbs. pressure 
of steam can be raised from cold in 34 minutes. After that the 
gas can be regulated as the steam is required. There is no fire- 
box, and the burners are designed so that no primary air is neces- 
sary, and back-firing is impossible at any load. No stoking is 
needed, and the attention of a man is only required to see that 
the necessary water level is maintained. The gas has only to be 
lighted half-an-hour before steam is wanted; and the whole thing 
is shut-down by the turning of valves. For an intermittent supply 
of steam this is economical, and will find favour with manufac- 
turers. 

There is an increasing field for the use of the gas-engine; and 
a careful placing of the facts before the manufacturing public 
will result in a steady increase in the day load. 


Discussion. 

Mr. SAMUEL TaGc (Preston) said the conference much appreciated the 
excellence of the three papers, two of which explained to some extent 
why Birmingham had such a large industrial load, and why that load 
was likely to be increased, There were few gas undertakings which 
were in the position of having the support of so many diversified in- 
dustries. At the same time, he thought they in other towns probably 
under-estimated the number of industrial processes which should be 
served with gas; and in this direction they might with advantage make 
a more complete survey, and satisfy themselves that they had done 
what was necessary in bringing home to manufacturers the advantages 
of gas for power and heating purposes. It was obvious that in many 
towns the demand for gas for industrial purposes would not, and could 
not, be sufficient to justify the establishment of laboratories and test- 
ing-rooms and the employment of a highly-skilled staff, as was done in 
Birmingham ; and he liked to think that the Birfhingham Corporation 
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would be willing to give the benefit of their resources to other maunici. 
pal undertakings or companies that might need them. In this way 
they would be conferring a great benefit upon them. F 

Mr. Ratpu Hackett (Sheffield) insisted that the main point ‘or con. 
sideration was the question of giving the consumers the best possible 
service. Sheffield, like Birmingham, was well placed for industria 
load, He thought all admired the great pains which had been taken 
to perfect the Birmingham research laboratories. Such resources 
were essential for any gas undertaking catering on big-scale jines for 
the industrial load. It was necessary to show a furnace capable of 
doing a particular job; and if this did not suit the prospective con. 
sumer, to design one that would meet his wishes precisely. He did 
not think they had failed in Sheffield in a single.case to design a fur. 
nace satisfactorily to meet a customer’s requirements. He aitached 
great importance to the work of capable officials going round :he dis. 
trict, and making sure that the industrial equipment was in order, and 
giving the best possible service. So much depended upon the human 
element. Some time ago, they received a complaint from an industrial 
firm ; and on making investigation, it was found that they were con. 
suming 50 p.ct. more gas than was necessary, and not obtaining the 
efficiency that should be secured by that 50 p.ct. A regular and capable 
staff carried out this work ; and he received reports daily. There was 
competition from oil, producer gas, and electricity ; and in regard to 
the last named, he mentioned that sales of current were made at prices 
substantially below—sometimes 300 p.ct.—the rates to the ordinary 
consumer ; but he did not think the difference in many gas undertak- 
ings was above 30 p.ct. Having regard to that kind of competition, 
with electricity sometimes sold at less than cost price, it was a great 
thing for the gas industry that it had maintained its position as well 
as it had. 

Dr. A, PARKER (Department of Fuel Research, Leeds University) 
inquired, in relation to Dr. Walter’s paper, if one could not use the 
figure of the mean specific heat for a working temperature range for 
computing furnace efficiencies. 

Dr. WALTER said Dr. Parker would undoubtedly agree that if such 
metals as platinum or nickel could be used for loads, the specific heat 
being practically constant over the range of ordinary temperatures 
would enable calculations to be made on that basis. But in the case 
of steels—especially carbon and alloy steels—one had to remember 
that endothermic and exothermic reactions took place at certain tem- 
peratures, which must be taken into account when computing the total 
heat of a load of this material. 

Prof. BAKER, of Bombay (formerly Director of Instructional Fac- 
tories, Ministry of Labour), said it was a matter for great satisfaction 
that the Birmingham Corporation were doing so much effective 
research work, The gibe was frequently made that we in this country 
were deficient in technical knowledge and training, and that America 
and Germany were much ahead of us. This was not true. We bad 
all the technical training that was necessary, and we had the best of 
technical men; but it was true that we had not used their abilities. 
This matter had-to be remedied ; but what was now being done showed 
that the commercial and manufacturing world was beginning to appre- 
ciate the value of scientific research. He cordially agreed that both 
gas and electricity had their place. There was need for both; and 
this need was usually well defined. 

Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH congratulated the authors upon their 
excellent contributions ; and referring to Mr. Tagg’s suggestion that, 
in relation to scientific research and tests the larger undertakings 
which were in a position to provide such facilities should afford advice 
and guidance to the smailer undertakings, he said he did not think 
there would be any serious difficulty in securing such co-operation, 
On payment, of course, he hoped it might be possible from time to 
time to secure in their own districts the services of the scientific men 
who were in the employ of a few of the very large undertakings. In 
London they were carrying out the practice of regularly visiting 
factories, not only to see that the gas equipment was in efficient order 
and best adapted for the kind of work it was doing, -but also to do 
what they could in the direction of extending the gas service in the 
factories, This work had proved of great value to the Company and 
to the consumers. They were getting splendid results in increased 
business ; and the manufacturers were equally satisfied with results 
they were obtaining in improved output and reduced costs. They 
had retained the customers that they would probably have lost in con- 
sequence of extravagance in the consumption of gas or ignorance i0 
the use of it; and they had been able to point, in many cases, to other 
ways in which gas might be employed to advantage. It occurred to 
him, too, that a real advantage to the industry might be obtained by 
occasional conferences, in various centres, of the men engaged on 
research and kindred work, on similar lines to those in connection with 
the Salesmen's Circles. An exchange of ideas was invariably bene- 
ficial to all. He added that they in London had for a long time sup- 
plied gas-engines on hire-purchase terms; and this had helped them 
to maintain the power load. Competition with regard to power was 
constant and severe; and it behoved gas undertakings to do everything 
possible to enable consumers to get the maximum value from the gas 
they were using. 

Mr. Norman S. Cox (Sunderland) observed that a certain amount of 
work had been done in their district to encourage gas for power 
and furnace work. In the glass industry, developments took place to 
a considerable extent; but during the war oil furnaces were ! fought 
into operation, and at the moment they had only a relatively small 
hold again. Their prices were iow; and he hoped after a time they 
would get back this class of business. It was gradually coming, 10 
spite of the fact that trade and industry were bad in Sunderland. The 
appliances nsed were continually inspected by a trained staff. ; 

Mr, Evnson, in reply to Mr. Twine, said at first sight it might 
appear that the cost of the use of gas for certain work in the boot in 
dustry was high ; but it had to be borne in mind that the requirements 
were often spasmodic, and not continuous. Therefore the cost was 
extremely low compared with working a boiler all day long. 

Mr. A, W. SmiTH stated that the Birmingham Gas Department yor 
glad to help other undertakings, large or small, by research - 
kindred work that could be done in the laboratories. As a matter 0 
fact, this had been given for over a long period; and applications iD 
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relation to problems from all parts of the country were dealt with from 
time to time. The “B.C.G.A.” frequently sought information; and 
it was most willingly supplied. The research laboratory work had 
certainly done much to stimulate the industrial demand; and by way 
of example, he read a couple of letters from consumers. One wrote: 
«We are pleased to say we are able to show a gas reduction of 
o p.ct.;” and another: “ We are perfectly satisfied with the way in 
which you dealt with the matter with regard to our annealing pro- 
blem.” In this way they were creating goodwill. Much of the re- 
search work was necessarily of a confidential character ; and if it were 
possible to write about what had been done, the narrative would read 
like a romance. 

Mr. GooDENOUGH: I can testify that Birmingham is most generous 
in giving help of this kind. 

Mr. SMITH agreed that gas and electricity each had its own sphere. 
They claimed that electricity could be developed by the gas-engine 
more economically than by taking it from the town cables. 



















PRESIDENT-ELECT AT LUNCHEON. 


Aluncheon, given by the President-Elect of the Association 
(Mr. H. Wade Deacon, J.P., Chairman of the Liverpool Gas Com. 
pany), Vice-Presidents, and members, to the President of the 
Association, the President of the National Gas Exhibition, and 
the City of Birmingham Gas Committee, on Wednesday—the 
concluding day of the conference and exhibition—was largely 
attended. 


The toast ‘‘ The President of the National Gas Exhibition (Alderman 
Sir David Davis)” was proposed by Mr. R. G. SHappot. [It was 
mentioned that Mr. Shadbolt had bad the misfortune to be knocked 
down by a cycle while on his way to Bingley Hall; but happily he 
escaped with nothing more serious than a slight shock.] He referred 
with satisfaction to the steady and unbroken growth of the Association, 
and attributed it to the fact that it had been most fortunate in its ad- 
ministrators. He paid warm tribute to the practical interest shown by 
Alderman Sir David Davis in the exhibition. His encouragement was 
forthcoming immediately the subject was mentioned to him; and this 
he had followed up by real interest and effort on behalf of the move- 
ment. By reason of its association with Murdoch, there could have 
been no more fitting place than Birmingham in which to hold the 
exhibition. The use of gas was increasing at an enormous rate; and 
he believed the title of the publication “A Thousand-and-One Uses 
for Gas” would have to be revised in the near future. 

The Lorp Mayor, acknowledging the toast, said the exhibition was 
acredit to the gas industry ; and the promoters, and those responsible 
for the immediate work connected with it, were to be warmly con- 
gratulated. The bulk of this work had been cheerfully—and, indeed, 
enthusiastically—borne by the staff of the Birmingham Gas Depart- 
ment; and in this connection he specially alluded to the work of Mr. 
R, J. Rogers, Mr. Ayre, and Mr. Whitehead. He thought the exhi- 
bition, besides appealing strongly to those in the gas industry, had 
greatly interested the “ man-in-the-street ;” and to him personally the 
exhibition was a revelation. The visitors had numbered 80,0c0. 
[Applause.] They had come from all parts of the country, and a 
limited number were from overseas. The lectures had been well 
attended, and particularly those which dealt with gas-cooking. 
Thousands of Birmingham and Midland women had learned much of 
domestic value; and he believed the information which had been 
imparted would be reflected in an increased demand for gas-heated 
equipment. The educational value of the large exhibit of the 
“B.C.G.A.” could hardly be exaggerated; and medical men and 
scientists had expressed to him their astonishment at the very large 
number of things which emanated from coal distillation. His Lord- 
ship mentioned an interesting incident which took place a few days 
previously at the exhibition. The bust of Murdoch adorned the 
miniature garden at the main entrance ; and one morning it was found 
that a bunch of pansies had been placed at the foot of the pedestal. 
Accompanying the small floral tribute was an inscription: “From a 
woman—one of millions who are grateful for the boon of gas, and 
think kindly of its discoverer.” If sentiments such as this could be 
inculcated into the public mind, there would be no reason to fear the 
future, The promoters had succeeded admirably in showing the many 
Uses to which gas could be put; and to the exhibitors most excellent 
service had been rendered by Mr. Stanley, the Exhibition Director. 

Mr, F, W. GoopENnovuGu, on being called upon to propose the next 
toast, that of “ The President of ‘B.C.G.A.,’” first read a letter from 
Sir Thomas Paxton, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, regretting his 
inability to be present. ‘I wish,” he wrote, “to send you a line of 
Most cordial good wishes for the success of the conference. The 
Association has done nobly in the interests of the gas industry in the 
Past, and I congratulate it on its present progressive position. I know 
% Qo organization that ds keeping abreast of the times better than 
your Association ; and I know that the annual conferences are of great 
value, not only in bringing together all interested in the gas industry, 

ut in giving opportunities for the exchange of ideas and the dis- 
seMination of knowledge with regard to what is taking place in the 
peso from year to year.” Mr. Goodenough referred to the whole- 
‘ane and efficient way in which Alderman Lloyd had discharged 
b- Utles of the office of President, to his personal charm of manner, 
pve. to the great value of his guidance upon business matters. (‘‘ Hear, 

Ala ) Sincerity had characterized his work throughout. 
oa “an Lioyp, in reply, said his virtues had been exaggerated 
enoagh oe obscured, The plain fact was that for years Mr. Good- 
ive ac been the driving force of the Association. (‘ Hear, hear.’’) 
a 4g0, at Bristol, when his nomination as President was made, 
might be them from the Midland District ventured to suggest that it 
thie hen Po sible to arrange an exhibition in Birmingham. They did 
local fr some slight misgivings; but he approached some of their 
support =r and was pleased to find they were unanimous in their 
ciated ver le Suggestion. The Birmingham Gas Committee appre- 

im: meg much the kind remarks that had been made concerning 
privilege tos could only add that they regarded in the nature of a 
successfu! aything they had been able to do to make the meeting 
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On the motion of Alderman Ltoyp, the health of the President- 
Elect was drunk with enthusiasm. They were sure, he observed, that 
Mr Wade Deacon would make a most genial and able President. 

Mr. Deacon replied in humourous vein, and added that no effort 
would be spared to make the Liverpool visit successful. 

The concluding toast was that of ‘ The Press,” which was submitted 
by Mr. S. Taaa, who observed: “ As regards the Technical Press, we 
appreciate highly the inspiration and enterprise and the constant efforts 
they make to serve the industry with which they are identified. The 
debt we owe to our own efficient Technical Press is beyond our re- 
demption.” 





GAS IN CATERING. 


Wednesday afternoon’s concluding conference session had for 
the subject of discussion ‘Gas in Catering.” The PresipENT 
took the chair at the opening; Mr. Goodenough presiding over 
the remainder of the proceedings. The following four papers 
were read: 

“Gas for Catering and Canteens.” 

Birmingham. 
“Gas for Sugar Boiling and the Making of Confectionery.” 
By Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, of Halifax. 

“ Gas for Beer Boiling.” By Mr. W1LL1am Witson, of Burton- 

on-Trent. 

“Gas for Fish Frying.”” By Mr. Harry Cuiark, of Derby. 


By Mr. R. G. Marsu, of 


Gas for Catering and Canteens. 
By R. G. Mars, Fittings Engineer, City of Birmingham 
Gas Department. 


The author illustrated and briefly described a few installations 
of gas for catering and canteens representative of their type. In 
the midst of a large industrial and residential area, Birmingham 
has had perhaps what may be considered a unique experience in 
the installation of cooking apparatus to meet every possible re- 
quirement; and kitchens equipped with gas have proved entirely 
satisfactory. Care is taken always to supply the apparatus best 
suited for the work it is intended to do. The services and advice 
of the Corporation are always available; and, if desired, they are 
pleased to arrange for the periodical inspection of any installa- 
tion, as well as to undertake all repairs and maintenance. 

At the works of the Austin Motor Company cooking is carried 
out at the present time for 300 (foremen and members of the 
staff). One range of six ovens is used for pastry, the other for 
roasting meat; the meat is always roasted in tins, not hung in the 
oven, This is so even with large roasters 6 ft. high. The chefs 
consider that more use can be made of the room in the oven in 
this way, and consequently less gas is consumed per pound of 
meat cooked. During the war gooo people were employed at 
these works, and cooking for 6000 was in progress night and day, 
only gas being used for the purpose. The Wesleyan and General 
Assurance Society cater for a staff of 200. Meals are provided 
daily consisting of meat, two vegetables, and sweets; and teas are 
also provided. The whole of the meals throughout the day for 
the inmates of the Blue Coat School in Birmingham are prepared 
by gas. The menu provided in this case is rather plainer, but 
consists of plenty of good wholesome well-cooked food for 220 
boarders. 

A model installation has been provided at Messrs. Barrows’, for 
high-class café work. The number of meals served on an average 
is 1800 per day, increasing sometimes to as many as 2000. At 
Messrs. Lewis’s popular café a large number of meals is pro- 
vided daily, both for the firm's customers and also for their own 
staff. The equipment of the G.P.O. Dining Club has to provide 
a 24 hours’ service every day, available to any of the 1800 mem- 
bers. About rooo diners, and the same number for tea, are the 
usual number provided for daily; while 600 suppers and 300 
breakfasts are also required. In addition, light refreshments are 
on sale day and night. The menu is very varied. 

The buildings of the Princess Mary Training Centre for Dis- 
abled Soldiers, at Rednal, near Birmingham, were erected during 
the war as hostels for munition workers. There are now about 
500 resident ex-soldiers, who are being trained for various trades 
and professions, including watch-making, tailoring, hairdressing, 
carpentry, poultry farming, gardening, &c. The whole of the 
cooking is by gas. There arealso about forty gas-fires distributed 
throughout the institution; and several geysers are in use. The 
water for the hairdressing saloon (which is a very fine and up-to- 
date one) is gas-heated; and gas is used in connection with an 
apparatus for hairdrying. The 500 men have four meals per 
diem; 250 lbs. of meat and 500 lbs. of vegetables being required 
daily, and 200 lbs. of fish once a week. As much as 740 lbs. of 
meat have been cooked in one day. About twice a week 500 eggs 
are fried for breakfast; these, it is of interest to note, being 
cooked in the carving recesses provided on the tops of the carving 
tables—the chef claiming that this is the best fryer he has found 
for the purpose. The two boilers are used for tea making. Sixty 
gallons is the usual quantity made. 

Another installation, for the Education Authorities, is in con- 
nection with the provision of free meals to poor children. Under 
the provisions of the Education Act, free meals are given to 
necessitous school children. Upon application for free meals being 
made by the head teachers or school medical officers, searching 
inquiries are made by the school attendance officers as to the 
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family income. When it is found that the income is insufficient | sugar and glucose, it is often found that the best results are not in th 
to provide the necessary food, free dinners are given by the Edu- | always obtainable from the use of one unvarying heat. In some in t ‘ 
cation Committee. Tickets are issued for a period not exceeding | cases the result obtained is best when the mixture is brought to reac 
four weeks; and before the expiration of that time a further in- | boiling point quickly (as, for example, when dealing with white —s 
quiry is made, and, if necessary, tickets for a further four weeks | sweets, when the mixture is inclined to become discoloured jf T ft 
are issued. The number of meals given, of course, fluctuates | allowed to cook for too long a time), whereas in other cases it jg by 3 Ht 
according to economic conditions. For the week ended Aug. 18, | found advisable to do the work more slowly. With gas, these by pen 
1923, the daily average number of dinners supplied was 570; | variations can be easily and surely effected by the turning of a and fin 
while during the week ended July 2, 1921, the daily average was | tap. The difficulty—one might, in fact, say impossibility—of — 
5014. Centres at which the meals are given are arranged for | effecting these variations with certainty when solid fuel is useq y 4 
groups of schools, thus enabling children to get their dinners | will be obvious. mit 
without having long distances to walk. Small cooking kitchens The gas-boiler is ready for use at very short notice. Those who — 
have been erected under the covered playsheds on school pre- | have used or are using boilers heated by solid fuel will know that ed 
mises; the whole of the cooking being done by gas. Usually, | a considerable period elapses between the time of lighting the = 
one large oven and two large gas-rings for boiling purposes | fire and the moment when the boiler is in full working condi. ap 
have been found sufficient. At one of these centres, during a | tion. This loss of time means decreased output. A gas-boiler js ays : 
period of stress, upwards of 400 meals were cooked on one day. | in full working condition from the moment the gas is lighted, ing ae 
Usually the number does not far exceed 100. Furthermore, the boiling-house equipped with gas-boilers is kept the L | 
The kitchen equipment for the catering requirements of the | very much cooler when gas-furnaces are used instead of solid. — 
Birmingham Gas Department head office provides for about 209 | fuel furnaces, with the result that the cold slabs on to which With 
dinners and 80 teas daily. Briefreference was also made tosome | ‘boiled goods” are placed after the boil are also much cooler, 
large biscuit ovens, To show the ease of supervision and control | The goods in consequence cool more rapidly, and the operators bolties 
that can be exercised over a range of ordinary baking ovens, the | can work them up more quickly. —_ 
author alluded to a scheme installed in Birmingham, by which With the gas-heated sugar boiler the first boil can be obtained i ; 
the foreman in charge of a bakehouse can see from his office the | within 30 minutes of lighting the gas. Subsequent boils average ' iit e 
temperatures obtaining in any of the ovens. A thermocouple is | 20 minutes. No time of the operator is taken up in stoking and P - 
fixed in each oven, and a pair of leads run to a selector switch in | clearing away ashes when the boiler is in use. He can, in conse- nd fou 
the office connected to a pyrometer. He has only to turn the | quence, give his whole attention to the boiling of the sugar; the . <n 
switch to the stud numbered the same as the oven he wishes to | fire being capable of looking after itself. Finally, no rooth for we 
examine, and the pyrometer tells him whether or not the temper- | the storage of fuel is required when gas is used. ar th 
ature is correct. Having briefly stated some of the advantages of gas-boilers, the ae 
One other phase of service given by the department during the | question of fuel costs remains to be dealt with. It is difficult to “ fac 
last coal strike was mentioned. Owing to the shortage of solid | give information of practical use to all who may be interested, § “* °° 
fuel, a number of families (numerically large, but forming a mino- | because conditions and requirements in the confectionery trade 
rity of the total population) who were without gas supply in their | vary considerably. The following results of a test carried out 
homes were provided with hot water free for drinking purposes. | some time ago will, however, provide a basis from which confec- Bp Wi 
At a number of schools throughout the area, gas-heated boilers | tioners can calculate the cost at the price for gas ruling in the 
were fixed, and boiling water was provided for tea-making, &c., to | district in which their factories are situated. In the test in ques- 
all who cared to send for it; the depots being staffed by voluntary | tion 56 lbs. of Lyle’s granulated sugar mixed with 5 quarts of The 
workers. This is an instance showing the ease and rapidity with | water were raised to a temperature of 300° Fahr.in 27 minutes, carried 
which gas apparatus can be provided for use in cases of emer- | The consumption of 500 B.Th.U. gas was 112 c.ft., or slightly Ltd., E 
gency, and is also an illustration, by the way, of the continued | more than half a therm. gas firi 
— wots service for long periods, even after the stoppage Orune Uses or Gas th tun Conrectiowney Tauve. . Mey 
Toasting Caramels.—For toasting caramels, a strongly concen: but no 
st . trated heat is required which will toast the caramel on the surface experin 
Gas for Sugar Boiling and the Making of without cooking it internally. This operation is now being carried i880 
Confectionery. out with great success by a gas-heated toaster which closely re- § deep, h 
By W. B. M‘Lusxy, Engineer and Manager, Halifax Corporation sembles a self-contained griller. The sweetmeat is made up into §f about : 
Gas D omens slabs, and is placed upon an iron tray, which is inserted into the Inqu 
syedheaie . aecaneme toaster in a manner similar to the placing of a chop or steakina § but no 
SuGaR BoiLina. griller. The caramel toaster has been designed to give ro and co} 
; : results with a minimum consumption of gas. It is heated by §& were tl 
One of the most important pieces of apparatus in the sweet bunsen burners, the flames of which stream across the surface of passing 
factory is the sugar boiler. The modern gas-heated sugar boiler, | a perforated metal plate with projections for deflecting the heat J toarra 
such as is now found in most factories, consists of a top and | on tothe surface of the caramel. A firebrick slab is placed above § tural a 
bottom cast-iron annular ring surrounded by a strong sheet-steel | the metal deflecting plate in order to conserve the heat. The @ burner; 
casing, which is securely fixed to flanges on the cast-iron rings. | appliance is generally made to accommodate slabs of sweetmeat @ be resc 
The boiling pan is seated on the top annular ring, thus closing | 18 in. by 10 in. by 1 in. thick, but it can be constructed in other The 
the top of the boiler. The firebrick linings, made of a highly | sizes to suit the individual requirements of manufacturers. constrt 
refractory material, are constructed in sections, and can be re- Drying Gum Goods.—Most confectioners have rooms in which J sisted 
placed with little trouble when necessary. To ensure an even | they dry their gum goods. The drying operation is a lengthy one, § burner 
boil, the heat from the burner is pulled upwards through a num- | varying from one to three days, with a maintained temperature of J these t 
ber of ports into the main collecting chamber. The furnace can | about 120° Fabr. Many of these drying rooms are heated by hot- & The or 
be heated by three systems: (1) By gas at ordinary pressure, (2) | water pipes or slow-combustion solid-fuel stoves. That gas cal & ofa st 
by gas at ordinary pressure and air blast, and (3) by high-pressure | be used with advantage for this drying work will be seen from § orifice) 
gas. Where no means are available for supplying forced air, or | the following particulars of a case recently brought to notice. A § reduce 
where a comparatively small manufacturer is not prepared to | drying room measuring 10 ft. by 10 ft. by 8 ft. was equipped with J coming 
instal an air or gas compressing plant, a furnace fitted with | gas-fired air-heating stoves in place of the original slow-combus- § burner 
natural-draught burners will give satisfactory results, though it | tion solid-fuel stove. Asa result it was found that more goods # and ex 
will take a slightly longer time in completing the boil, and will | could be stacked in a room at one time, and that the drying of 4 B sure, a 
consume slightly more gas than the other systems. Where, how- | certain amount of goods which was originally completed in 4° & when 
ever, sugar boiling is done in large or even fairly large quantities, | hours could be done in 36 hours, without any increase in fuel & reduce 
or where high-temperature boils are essential, low-pressure gas | charges. ‘ Furthermore, the finished goods were brighter in ap’ § When 
with air blast, or high-pressure gas, will give more satisfactory | pearance—an improvement of material value. this or 
and economical results. For reducing the heat at the finish of Bottle Washing and Drying —Gas is now being used in a numbet & pressy 
the boil, a tap or a screw-down valve is used. of factories for heating the water for bottle-washing, and for dry- & the co) 
These boilers can be much more quickly installed than any of | ing the bottles quickly. One installation described by the author F The q 
the old-fashioned solid fuel apparatus. The initial and installa- | consists of a combined gas-heated boiler and hot-water storage — a mete 
tion costs are also lower; and the space occupied is less that that | cylinder from which supplies of hot water are drawn to fill the F pressy 
occupied by a solid fuel furnace. For the small manufacturer | bottle-washing trough situated on the immediate left of the boiler. F meter, 
especially, these are strong points in favour of the gas-heated | With the aid of this plant each boy or girl engaged in bottle- — door , 
appliance. Before dealing with the cost of gas for sugar boiling, | washing can clean 700 tins or bottles per working day, for the § The 4 
it would be well to consider some of the other advantages which | whole of his or her time can be occupied in actual cleaning opel’ § comby 
accrue.as the result of the substitution of gaseous for solid fuel. ations. No cartage of fuel or stoking has to be attended to, 4 § 0,; at 
First of all, it reduces to a minimum the risk of impurities | was the case originally when solid fuel was used. The hot walet A suit 
getting into the sugar when it is being boiled. It does not make | from the boiler is also used elsewhere in the factory for purposes The 
dirty ceilings or walls in the boiling rooms. Gas also standard- | other than bottle-washing, and, in consequence, a cylinder for the F accom 
izes the article manufactured—that is to say, given a certain | storage of clean hot water is provided. Wort ( 
quantity and quality of sugar to be heated to a certain tempera- In a somewhat different arrangement of the plant the hot water The 
ture (generally about 310° Fahr.), the regulation of the gas con- | from the gas-boiler is used for bottle-washing purposes only, aa being ; 
sumption to a predetermined rate will always ensure the same | the hot-water storage tank is eliminated; the water circulate Was cy 
result in the same time, under the same atmospheric conditions. | direct between the boiler and the bottle-washing tank. In of th lng bu 
There is no solid fuel on the market upon which such perfect | to.ensure economy in the consumption of gas, the boilers In bo 0 bar 
reliance can be placed. of these installations are fitted with a thermostatic vaive a ‘ bole 
Again, the use of gas improves the product, because, in boiling | automatically cuts-down the gas consumption as soon as the wa tnued 
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in the cylinder (or bottle-washing tank, as the case may be) has 
reached the desired temperature. If hot water is not required for 
sme hours during the day, the gas is turned off. 

The bottle-drying apparatus consists of a sheet-iron box 6 ft. long 
by 3 ft. wide containing a series of flues heated from underneath 
by gas-burners. Air under pressure is passed over these flues 
and finds its exit (in a heated condition) through fifty tubes pro- 
jecting from the top of the box. Over each of these tubes an 
inverted wet bottle is placed for drying. The apparatus deals 
with fifty jars at a time, and will dry 200 jars per hour with a 
consumption of 80 to 100 c.ft. of gas, according to the prevailing 
atmospheric conditions. Bottle driers can be built to deal with 
batches of 100 or 200 at a time. 

In order to show the labour and time saving advantages of this 
plant, it may be mentioned that the original arrangement for dry- 
ing bottles was as follows: After washing, they were sent up to 
the drying room, which was heated by means of solid fuel. They 
were left in this room for two or three days to dry before they 
gould again be brought down to the bottle-filling department. 
With the modern system, fifteen minutes after washing, the 
bottles are dried and ready to hand over direct to the filling de- 
partment—this, moreover, without the slightest risk of their being 
oily partially dried. It has also been found that the new method 
of drying imparts to the bottles a better polish than the old. 

Illustrations were also included in the paper of the use of gas 
for cocoa-bean and nut roasting, for the making of chocolates 
and fondants, and for drying lemonade powders. Mr. M‘Lusky 
emphasized the cleanliness of gas, so important in connection 
with the confectionery trade, and concluded by declaring that 
“where gas is used in place of solid tuel in the sweet or choco- 
late factory it will tend not to increase, but rather to decrease, 
the cost of production.” 





Gas for Beer Boiling. 
By WiLL1AM WILson, M.S.E., Engineer and Manager, Burton- 
upon-Trent Gas Department. 


The author gave particulars of the results of experiments 
carried out at the brewery of Messrs. Samuel Allsopp and Son, 
Ltd, Burton-upon-Trent, from April to September, 1920, when 
gas firing was substituted for the usual coal firing on the copper 
at their experimental brewery. Some doubt was at first enter- 
tained as to the possibility of applying gas to the boiling of beer, 
but no trouble was experienced at all at any time during the 
experiments. The normal capacity of the copper is 80 barrels 
(880 gallons). The copper measured 11 ft. in diameter by 1o ft. 
deep, having am inverted bottom 7 ft. in diameter, with a rise of 
about 12 in. : 

Inquiries were made at several of the leading gas-furnace firms; 
but no suitable burners were available, having regard to the duty 
and consequent large hourly consumption of gas. The burners 
were therefore designed to give a proper bunsen mixture when 
passing the required quantity of gas. It was considered advisable 
toarrange the burners in such a way that there would be no struc- 
tural alterations required to the setting of the copper. The 
burners were therefore easily removable, so that coal firing could 
be resorted to at any time. 

The burners, which somewhat resembled organ pipes, were 
constructed as follows: The mixing tubes on the burners con- 
sisted of 4-in. cast-iron pipe. The burner was fitted with nine 
burner tubes made of 1}-in. wrought-iron pipe; the lengths of 
these tubes being adjusted to the curvature of the copper bottom. 
The orifice at the top of these burner tubes was reduced by tneans 
of a steam reducer 14 in. by 1 in. (approximately 1} in. daylight 
orifice). Gauzes to prevent back-firing were inserted under these 
teducers ; but owing to the tops of some of the burner tubes be- 
coming hot, the gauzes were transferred to the base of these 
burner tubes. Five burners in all were placed below the copper ; 
and experiments were made with low-pressure gas at 4-in. pres- 
sure, and high-pressure gas at 3 lbs. per sq.in. The gas-nipple 
when firing with low-pressure gas consisted of a 1 in. by 3 in. iron 
teducer ; the size of the orifice being approximately % in. bore. 
When firing with high-pressure gas at 3 lbs. pressure per sq. in. 
this orifice was reduced to j in. brass; the idea of applying high 
Pressure being to produce a shorter and fiercer flame underneath 
the Copper, and to prevent any flame trailing round the,side flues. 

he question of measurement of the gas was overcome by fixing 
4meter to one of the burners only out of the five when on low 

Pressure. \Vhen on high pressure, the whole of the gas was 
Metered prior to compression. When in operation, the furnace 

cor was entirely removed, and the aperture left fully open. 

a a ue damper was regulated ouly to remove the products of 
rp ustion. The waste gases were analyzed for CO2, CO, and 
ry and the temperature of the waste gases was also recorded. 

Suitable pilot jet was used. 
ian ~o il boiling of beer was successfully and satisfactorily 
ma Plished 36 times. The procedure adopted when boiling the 

Tyeeact of malt) was as follows: 

bein © wort commenced running in at 6 a.m.; the temperature 
_ s: » near 145° Fahr.as possible. As soon as the copper bottom 
ing b vered, one or two burners were lighted, and the remain- 

urners were brought into action gradually. By the time the 





- ory had been run in, which was generally about 9g a.m., the 
thes Ae the contents was boiling vigorously. Boiling was con- 
the wpe a Suitable quantity of the wort had been evaporated ; 


“ng teduced from 80 to 70 (app.) barrels, usually about 





1p.m. A table is submitted showing the daily consumptions of 
gas and analyses of the waste gases. 

Besides the above, several tests were made with a copper full 
of cold water, in order to arrive at the approximate efficiency of 
the burners; a known volume of the water being raised to boiling 
point, and the consumption of gas of a known quality to produce 
this result noted. The heat losses due to the absorption by the 
copper and surrounding brickwork were ignored; but owing to 
the copper being only used intermittently, it was felt that the 
heat losses through absorption by the brickwork would be con- 
siderably greater than if the copper had been in constant use. In 
every case the copper and the setting had to be heated up from 
cold. It was.clearly demonstrated that asa result of the experi- 
ments there was no difficulty whatever in successfully boiling 
brewery coppers of this dimension with coal gas. 

To make the project a commercial success it was found that, 
with the burner efficiency above, the gas would require to be sup- 
plied at a price below 2s. per 1000 c.ft. in order to give a fuel cost 
equivalent to coal. As it was impossible at that date to supply 
gas at this price, the experiments were suspended. At the time 
of the experiments the price of coal was 38s. per ton, and ap- 
proximately 18 cwt. were required to effect the evaporation of 10 
barrels. The fact that the bulk of the brewery coppers are 
situated at a considerable height above ground necessitates some 
expense in elevating and conveying coal, and removing the ashes, 
which in this case was done by means of wheelbarrows and a 
hoist. All this trouble was entirely eliminated by the introduc- 
tion of gas, the rate of boiling was felt to be better under control 
and much more steady, and besides this it was felt that the wear 
and tear on the copper bottom, which in the usual course has to 
be renewed periodically at great expense, was reduced to a mini- 
mum. It was also considered that where a number of coppers 
could be adapted to gas firing the saving in labour would be 
considerable. 

Within the last two months gas-firing burners have been fitted 
under the copper in Messrs. Bass & Co.’s model brewery. The 
copper in this case holds 20 barrels, and the burners are con- 
structed on somewhat different lines. The mixing tubes of the 
bunsens are in this case also 4 in., but of wrought-iron tube. 
The organ-pipe type of small burner tubes is dispensed with, 
and the burner orifice is simply formed by a 4-in. wrought-iron 
elbow, having gauzeinserted. Three burners are used, thus giving 
three large flames underneath the copper bottom. 

The arrangement of fiues in this copper, in my opinion, is not 
at all suitable for gaseous firing; there being too many inspection 
doors and dampers. The efficiency, therefore, of the burners 
is not as great as in the other case; but Messrs. Bass & Co, 
are delighted with the arrangement, particularly on the grounds 
of convenience and cleanliness. At present the author hopes 
that the question can be opened up again, for the Selas Turner 
Furnace Company have brought to his notice a burner which he 
believes will be satisfactory, and for which they guarantee 
an efficiency of 98 p.ct. These claims are being investigated. 
Should this burner prove satisfactory, it will be a commercial 
success. 



































Particulars re Daily Consumptions of Gas, &c. Gas-Firing 
Brewery Coppers. 
| 4 . Temp. of 
' Gas Contents of . - . 
Date. Consumption, Copper. , ae Pressure. 
Cubic Feet. Barrels, Fahr, 

April 14. 20,400 82 325 Low 
» 5+ 22,775 81 355 ” 
1» 20. 20,375 80 335 . 
aj Bs 20,075 82 260 98 
»’ Ra 16,925 82 se 6 
0 We 16,075 82 240 A 

May 5. . 18,800 80 250 
0 «6 Os 21,700 80 290 
a SMe « 20,325 80 240 os 

July i. 20,475 80 240 ” 
oo 2 3,400 _ Experiment 185 High 
» 20. 25,200 . 82 water 220 pel 
oo Mes 39,800 80 260 = 
« De « 34,800 Experiment 1g0 ve 
» 29+ » 35,900 80 225 s 

Aug. 4. . 25,150 80 295 : 
” 5: 39,015 80 260 ” 
> 22,250 80 295 Low 
os WH « 21,000 80 oe - 
ae 19,510 80 ee + 
a > 18,965 | 85 250 +" 
oo. We 21,775 85 240 - 
oe ex 25,800 80 280 . 
« 2B 23,700 80 280 = 
oo. Bea e 27,400 80 285 . 
a. ear: 24,030 80 260 ‘ 

Sept. t. 17,900 79 260 ue 
» Te 23,785 80 230 0 
» 8. 26,985 79 265 , 
” 9. 25,640 79 255 
oo , a 19,760 79 290 
o 21,340 80 285 
» 5 - 19,800 105 * 285 
~ aes 21,900 79 280 
» 20. 24,560 87 250 
io 28 24,340 80 260 
— 21,000 78 285 
» 29. 25,600 | 86 250 » 
i es 24,560 | 78 270 High 
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Special Test on High-Pressure Gas at Allsopp’s Brewery. 
Oct. 4, 1920. 
Time of Test: 10 a.m. to 3.15 p.m. = 53 hours, 
Gas Used: Meter Readings, 68,400 — 48,250 = 20,150 c. ft. 











. Temp. of | Gas Con- . Temp. of Gas Con- 
Time. Water. | sumption. Time. Water. sumption. 
| | —— 
° Fahr. Cubic Feet. ° Fahr. Cubic Feet. 
10. Oa.m.. 62 ee 1.15 p.m.. 364 goo 
So 79 1009 1.30 4, - 171 goo 
10.30 4, 77 95° 1.45 179 900 
10.45 85 980 $8 187 goo 
rt ee ae 93 | 960 > ee 192 1000 
Tz.84) , 102 } 2.30 197 1000 
oo ae 110 950 AB 00 201 950 
11.45 ” 2 118 950 3- ° ” 207 95° 
12, O noon. 125 950 S30: 4 212 950 
12,15 p.m. . 133 950 
19S. os 14! 950° Rise in | Consump- 
12.45 149 1050 Totals. Temp. = tion = 
TEM Ag 157 | 1000 150° Fahr. | 20,150 c. ft. 
| 








Waste-Gas Analysis. 














| 
Time. CO. | Ox | CO. Jaa. Pisce vod Remarks. 
| | Sake 
P.ct. | P.Ct. | P.Ct. | °Fahr, | Inches, 
10.15 a.m. . 6'0 10°8 | Nil 10 | 4 
I1.I0a.m. . 6°4 10'6 Nil 200 | 4 11.30 a.m. dam- 
| | per reduced to 
} 3 in. 
11.45 a.m. . 70 10°2 | Nil ams i 3 
12.30 to 2.30 7°8 72 | Nil 220 3 2.45 p.m. dam- 
per reduced to 
3.0 to 3.40. 8°8 6°2 Nil | 235 2k 24 in. Tin 
placed over 
3-45 p.m. . 94 5'8 Nil 235 24 damper slot. 
{ 





Costs and Effigiency. 


Heat generated by gas at 430 B.Th.U. net = 20,150 X 430 B.Th.U. 
8,664,500 ” 


Heat accounted for by water (heated from 

62° to 212° Fahr.) . ee a Wt. of water X rise in temp. 
28,800 X 150 B.Th.U. 
4,320,000 ” ——B 
41320,000 x 100 
8,664,500 
49°9 p.ct. 


i] 


Thermal efficiency, z Rees A 


i] 


Cost for heating 2880 galls. water from 62° to 
aan Tees wll ce * 


ll 


£3 15 7 (gas at 3s. od. per 
1000 Cc. ft.) 
Cost for heating 36 galls. (i.e., 1 barrel) from 


Ge? teaza? Fabre. . «© 8-2 «© « «© «+ @ O ONG 
Cost for heating 2880 galls. water from 140° to 

Se ew sk tw se lt lw st ee eg 
Cost for heating 36 galls. (i.e., 1 barrel) from 

SOF CORE TE. ee we) eet © pe 6 
Cost of gas per hour (average consumption 

3838 c.ft.) [ae a a ae ee ee er ee 


Special Test on Low Pressure Gas at Allsopp’s Brewery. 
Thursday, Oct. 7, 1920. 
Time of Test: 9.45 am. to 2.30 p.m. = 4? hours. 
Gas Used: Meter Readings, 88,370 — 70,770 = 17,600 c.ft. 


) 





Time. Temp. of Water. | Gas Consumption. 
° Fahr, C.Ft. 
9.45 a.m, 60 
6.0 is 68 
10.15 75 1630 
10.90 ,, 83 
10.45 g2 1800 
EO is 100 
T2488 is 109 1750 
IZ.90 9 118 
oS in 126 1950 
12. Oo nvcon 136 
12.15 p.m. 145 1950 
Iz 90 4; 154 
12.45 163 2050 
i © a Se 170 
1.15 i Sn u9 17 1750 
2.98 3 186 
2.45 192 1800 
are 198 
i. ae 204 1800 
se 212 1200 
Rise in Temp: Gas Consumption : 
Totals . 152° Fahr. 17,600_C.Ft. 





Water Heated : 81°5 barrels at 36 galls. each = 2934 galls. = 29,340 Ibs. 
Waste-Gas Analysis. 














. ~ Flue | Damper 

Time, COg. Ox. co. Temp Opening. 

P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. Fahr. Inches. 
30.30 @.M. 2 + © 0. 6 9°6 52 Nil 185 24 
II,10 a.m, to 11,50a.m.. 9'8 4°6 Nil 205 24 
12 noon to 2.30 p.m. 92 3°8 Ni 230 24 





Nore.-~The damper was reduced momentatily to 2 in., but too much back pres- 
sure was produced. The damper opening of 24 in, appears to give the minimum 


Costs and Efficiency. 


Heat generated by gas at 470 B.Th.U. net . = 17,600 X 470 B.Th.U, 


= 8,272,000 a 


Heat accounted for by water (heated from 60° . 
to 212° Fahr.) . . . . . . . « « = Weight of water x rise ip 
temp. 
= 29,340 X 152 B.Th.U. 
= 4,459,680 » —B 
Thermal efficiency, B x 100 = 4,459 680 X 100 
A 8,272,000 
= 53°9 p.ct. 
Cost for heating 2934 galls. water from 60° to 
axa° Fahbr. 2 1. 2 3s «© ee et + & £3 6 O (gas at 35. Od. per 
1000 c. ft.) 


Cost for heating 36 galls. (i.e., 1 barrel) from 


Oeeee ee. bc laisse se ee @. oh 
Cost for heating 2934 galls, water from 140° 

ee eee on ns Ss ee ae fe. Ss 
Cost for heating 36 galis. (i.e., 1 barrel) from 

ir Gees GIS Got aa hoe BOG 
Cost of gas per hour (average consumption, 

SROCG MS 6, asset cnt w/e he 3 a OSE Bh 





Gas for Fish Frying. 


By Harry Crark, Distribution Superintendent, Derby Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 


The fried fish catering business, said the author, has grown to 
enormous proportions. In the area of supply of his own under. 
taking, for example—which covers 100 square miles—there are 
now nearly a hundred fish shops which probably sell an average 
of 15 cwt. of potatoes and 30 stone of fish each per week, or 
roughly a total of 4500 tons of fish and potatoes per year. But 
the business has not only increased in size; it has improved its 
status. A new class of patron has created a demand for a much 
higher class of shop, and greater attention to the grade of the food 
supplied. The insistent and increasing demand on the part of 
the general public for absolute cleanliness in this as in every class 
of food preparation is a consideration which cannot fail to convince 
even the die-hards of the obsolete “ coal school” that they have 
backed a loser. The modern gas frying range more than meets 
every demand in this direction; while coal ranges are found 
wanting to a lamentable degree. 

In addition to cleanliness, the fried fish and potato consumer 
requires that the food shall be cooked properly and be palatable 
when eaten, and not soddened with fat or oil. This is ensured 
with a gas-range, because the correct temperature of the fat or 
oil is obtained by simply turning the tap lower or higher as re- 
quired, which obviously cannot be done with the old-fashioned 
-coal furnace. A further development of the gas-range is a scien- 
tifically designed temperature control, which automatically main- 
tains the correct temperature of the frying medium. 

Another important requirement is that the fish and potatoes 
shall be properly cooked in as short a period as possible. It will 
be recognized that this is of great importance to the caterer as 
wellasthe purchaser. When it is realized that a panful of chipped 
potatoes may be ready for serving over the counter within ten 
minutes from lighting-up when a modern gas-range is used, it is 
clear that the fish caterer who is subjected to intermittent rush 
periods is freed by gas from all anxiety. It is a worthy achieve- 
ment for the gas-heated frying range that it meets the varying 
demands of an impatient public, and yet satisfies the shrewdest 
frier. 

The reduction in labour which gas service affords must also 
appeal strongly. The term “ longer hours ” is usually disturbing; 
but when a gas-fired range is used the interpretation is “longer 
hours rest”—for the range need not be lighted until ten minutes 
before opening the shop. At the finish of the day’s work, too, 
when the gas is turned off, an all-steel or tiled range may be 
cleaned-down in a few minutes ready for the next day, without 
the drawing of unburnt coal and its attendant dust, dirt, and 
danger of fire. 

Another important point for the frier is the drop in tempera 
ture of the fat or oil from 370° or 380° Fahr., which is the usual 
frying temperature, to about 270° Fahr. when the potatoes are 
placed in the pan. The ease and certainty of regulation by hand 
or automatic control in the gas-range have already been pointed 
out. Owing to the impossibility of such regulation with a coal- 
range enormous quantities of fat or oil are wasted. In fact, the 
saving in the frying medium amounts nearly to the cost of gas 
used in the gas-fired range. To give one instance: With coal, 
210 lbs. of fat were used; with gas, 148 lbs. were used at 505. per 
cwt.—showing a saving of {1 7s. 8d. in the cost of the fat. The 
modern gas-fired raage meets all the requirements of the sanitary 
authorities in connection with the operations of the Offensive 
Trades Act. ) 
The 4500 tons of fish and potatoes annually cooked in the 
district of the Derby Company were until recently deait with 
over coal fires in ranges resembling glorified wash-coppers—iton 
pans in brick-built furnaces. Experience has proved that it Is not 
advisable to convert such coal-fire ranges by fixing bar burners, 
chiefly because of the great loss of efficiency and the extra cost 
of gas. Theinstallation of specially constructed gas fish range 
is always preferable. In the construction of these ranges 1° 
brass or copper should be used, not only because the presence ° 
these metals adds to labour, but because they are a source 
danger of food contamination, as it is impossible to avaid ‘ 
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artial tests have been made of the various ranges on the market, 
and gas undertakings are in a position to give reliable advice to 
caterers in making a choice between them. 

The type of gas-burner is important. In actual practice, the 
efficiency of the most satisfactory burners is from 50 to 60 p.ct.; 
and with the type which Mr. Clark regards as the best, exceed- 
ingly good results are obtained. The burner is designed to con- 
gume 90 c.ft. of gas per hour at 25-10ths pressure. Commencing 
all cold, it is possible to serve perfectly cooked food in from 8 to 
11 minutes from lighting-up. 

The use of oil fuel is being advocated in certain quarters as 
superior to gas fuel; but actual experience suggests that “the 
wish is father to the thought.” Oil-ranges are certainly in advance 
of the dirt creating coal-range ; but when compared with a modern 
range solely designed for gas fuel, the comparison is all in favour 
of the gas-fired range. Fish restaurants are not often commod- 
ious premises; and when oil burners are used, there has to be 
space for the storage of oil, and a high-pressure oil cylinder with 
pump fixed near the range. The cylinder is connected by tubes to 
the burners, which are more or less complicated in design, having 
aneedle regulator used for cleaning the injector nipple; and in- 
cidentally thereis the possibility of oil flooding in the process. As 
this often has to be done during the period of frying, it is ap- 
parent that the possibility of tainting the food is no mere bogey. 
With regard to electrically-heated ranges the initial cost, running 
charges, and renewal of heating elements obviously limit their 
use to those having ‘“‘ money to burn.” 

As to gas-cooking costs, it is impossible to give any but ap- 
proximate figures, as the factors vary in every town and almost 
inevery shop. The price of gas, its pressure, and calorific value, 
have of course to be considered, as well as the proportion of fish 
and potatoes cooked (potatoes require more heat than fish); for 
the proportions vary from equal quantities to7to 1. The human 
element must also be taken into account—a very important item 
inthe use of all gas apparatus. Exhaustive tests in the Derby 
Company’s district have, however, proved that the average cook- 
ing (fuel) cost with the best gas ranges is 1,5,d. per stone of fish 
and potatoes. This is a figure not likely to frighten anyone 
against the installation of a gas fish frier. 


Discussion. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. F. W. Goodenough) said he was sure those who 
had heard the papers concerning the multitudinous uses of gas would 
begin to realize the truth of the remark that gas was of use to man 
ftom his cradle to the crematorium. If the gas supply of the com- 
munity were suddenly to fail, people would be astonished to find the 
extent to which they were inconvenienced by the loss of it. 

Mr. Rosert Watson (Doncaster) proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
tothe authors. Everyone, whether a gas engineer or a member of the 
public, must have been interested in the papers, The Chairman had 
mentioned that people scarcely realized the extent to which they were 
dependent upon gas for almost all their catering. Some four years 
ago, he had an experience of this at Doncaster. Through some labour 
trouble, the town was absolutely without gas for four weeks; and 
though he prided himself upon knowing something of the extent to 
which gas was used in every direction, he never realized so fully as he 
did during those weeks how every individual in the town was depen- 
dent upon gas, in some form or other. His town was not only 
famous for its races, but for its butterscotch—just as Mr. M‘Lusky’s 
town was noted for its toffee. He had found that the manufacturers 
of butterscotch used gas extensively, through high-pressure burners; 
and it paid them to do so. He should like to add that one important 
butterscotch manufacturer was at the time Chairman of the Electricity 
Supply Department; and yet he came to the Gas Department for 
lighting his establishment, as well as for making his butterscotch. 

Mrs. CLoupEsLEY BRERETON seconded the vote of thanks. The pre- 
Paration of food in an economical manner in restaurants was, she said, 
just as much of interest to women as citizens. 

_ Mr. S. B, CHANDLER (Tottenham) said, with regard to gas for fish fry- 
ing, in the district which be represented considerable progress had been 
made recently in the adoption of gas for this special purpose and the 
temoval of the coal or coke fire-ranges. As they knew, fish frying 
tame under the Offensive Trades Act. They had induced the local 
Council, when granting licences for carrying on the trade, to advocate 
or press the claims of gaseous fuel as against solid fuel, on the score, 
— the importance of smoke abatement, which was a corclusive 

Dr.C. M. Watter (Birmingham) remarked that, in connection with 
caramel toasting, Mr. M‘Lasky had described the apparatus as having 
tmaallic reflector plate with a firebrick slab above it. He should like 
— whether the author had tried the effect of introducing between 
a plate and the flame some ceramic material, with a view to 

aie the efficiency of the apparatus. This applied also to the 
. : eated appliance for drying lemonade powder. Their experience 
—. heated by flame contact was that a much higher efficiency 
i e obtained by the introduction of a firebrick between the slab 
ton cereal With regard to Mr. Wilson's paper on beer boiling, 

vs *sults obtained were very creditable. Was the combustion cham- 
: Similar in the low-pressure experiment to that of the high-pressure 
ystem ? 
inp Mt Losey had no doubt Dr. Walter's suggestions would greatly 
afaithtur € apparatus. He did not design it, but had just taken it as 

Mc. W rsbresentation of what had been done in this direction. 
aioe: VILSON explained that there was no change made in the 

Ustion chamber when applying for fixing to the copper at the 


*xperimental brewer: I i 
- It was not though 
Structural alterations. Se eee ca gees se oe oh 








Mr, R Hem H H 
th KR. {s (Birmingham) fully endorsed all the advantages 
md > Lusky had mentioned in connection with the use of aon or 
thined — my It appeared to him that Mr. Wilson could have ob- 
uch better results if he had built a setting to suit the shape of 





the container. Did he understand Mr. Clark aright, that the old 
brick-built furnaces had been done away with in applying gas firing to 
fish frying? If so, he thought the same remark would apply as in the 
case of the beer boiling. 

Mr. Crarxk replied that the old brick-built furnaces had been 
removed. They had not received suggestions for altering the con- 
struction of the ranges; neither had they had any complaints. It 
— suggested that the consumers were finding the change satis- 
actory. 

Mr. Witson said they gave the question of altering the brick work 
considerable thought ; but they were there largely on sufferance, and 
did not want to put the brewers to too much trouble and expense. In 
the circumstances, he thought the degree of efficiency was fairly high. 
They made use of the existing heating chamber of the copper, without 
any structural alterations. 

The CuarrMan said he hoped the members of the public present that 
afternoon would carry away with them an impression of what was true 
—that the Association, and the gas industry as a whole, devoted a great 
deal of their time, and were largely organized, for the purpose of 
securing for the public the very best results from the use of gas. The 
gas industry believed that its prosperity depended upon the public 
getting the maximum results from the minimum cost. He could testify 
to the growing use of gas for sugar boiling in London. They were 
converting coal-fired appliances to gas-heated ones almost every day ; 
and they expected to wipe out solid fuel altogether for use in the con- 
fectionery trade. With regard to this latter, their largest customer in 
London was a firm of caterers of world-wide repute, who used about 
300 million c.ft. of gas per year; and their consumption was going up 
all the time. They would not be buying this quantity of gas if they 
were not getting value for it. 


_ 





CITY AND GUILDS GAS SUPPLY EXAMINATIONS. 


The following is the report on the 1923 City and Guilds of 
London Institute Examinations in Gas Supply, to which reference 
is made in the report on p. 133 of the Council meeting on the 1st 
inst. of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


No. of First Second Fail Percentage 
Candidates. Class. Class. of Failures. 
Grade I. ws ew BP «a F< a 
Final .. ME is. 82 c6c BR ces. SE ee = 


Total 338 ae: 141 gr .. 26'9 


The order of popularity in which the questions were answered 
is as follows: 


GrRaDE I. 
Question No, Subject. Totals. 
I 2 .. Defectsin main pipes . 2 237 
2 3 | ae a ee ae oe 
3 Io Geysers . oa ace @ one a 
4 4 ew wd th SS) eee oe 
5 9 Lanterns Rihana oes el Ot wke ae 
6 8 Goeitiers’ 00088 .. 5 c.c'e «6 eo « « BQ 
7 7 Consumers’ governors . .. . 142 
8 6 De be et &- ee ww ore oo ER 
9 5 Prepayment meters . .. + ..+e-s 78 
10 I Main pipes. . . «+ « © « » . 51 
II II Gas-burner efficiencies. . . . , 40 
1640 
FINAL, haa sh 
I 6  .. Installations in cottages ‘=e 97 
2 SO «s+ BRRRRIORDD 2.0 2 + 8 0 0 6 @ @ 94 
3 7 .. Remodelling old pipes and fittings . . 77 
43 8 .. Spraying gas-meters i atte 2 75 
4b II Gas-fires mS, 9 Aaicwes.@.. 4,0. © 75 
5 ga <.'*Pole’s fotmtula-.. 20:5. 2 © 2 © » 62 
6 g .- Illumination of rooms. ..... . 53 
7 ab... Standar@ meters. 1. 2 1 tt te 48 
8 oD ... BPO i lr eh 44 
9 5b .. Illuminated signs .... =... . 29 
10 3b Hotel, &c., sub-meters. . . ... - 26 
II Ia Law on mainlaying . . ..... -. 24 
12 5a Soun meinpipme ww tt 20 
13 2a Meter-testing regulations. . ... . 19 
14 4a High-pressure main capacity ... . 13 
15 a os “QBRORIS tw we te tlt lk II 
767 


The average number of questions answered by candidates in 
Grade I. is 6'9, and in the Final Grade 7°6. 

Many of the papers in Grade I. indicated want of preparation 
or insufficient knowledge of the whole range of subjects included 
in the syllabus, as shown by the average questions attempted 
being below seven. Some of the candidates only attempted 
five or six questions ; and of these, three or four were usually 
very good answers. The total marks obtained in such a number 
however, did not warrant a second-class pass. 

Some of the candidates on the border lines of success could 
have obtained second and first class passes easily, had they read 
the questions carefully and answered the whole. Most of them 
omitted the explanations and reasons asked for, and even the 
second half of the questions, entirely. This particularly applies 
to Questions 4, 6, 7,8, and 10. There is no reason to doubt that 
the greater number of these candidates knew the complete 
answers; but as they did not state them in their papers, full 
marks could not be given, The standard of general knowledge 
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shown by the other pepers was high, and a few papers ‘were 
excellent ; so that a careful scrutiny was necessary before award- 
ing the prizes. PUR 

In the Final Grade, the work of the candidates showed a very 
marked improvement on the previous two years’ work,“and re- 
flected great credit on the teachers‘and candidates; the number 
of failures being much below the average. The same remarks as 
to partial answers apply here, as in Grade I., particularly so in 
Questions 1b, 2), 3b, and 8. With fuller replies, the number of 
first and second class passes would have been greater. 

The sketching by many of the candidates was excellent; but a 
considerable number either omitted sketches altogether or made 
them so badly that it was impossible to judge of their knowledge 
of details. More practice in sketching is required by students in 
the course of their class and home work. 

| The Final Grade paper was in one respect an experiment, since it 
was designed to find out how many of the candidates might aspire 
to be administrators, chiefs in distribution departments of large un- 
dertakings, or outdoor superintendents in small undertakings, and 
how many would be likely to be only chief inspectors or sales 
managers for gas fittings and apparatus in smaller undertakings. 
The answers showed clearly that the majority of the candidates 
would fall under the second class ; but the few candidates who 
attempted the questions for the former class were evidently 
acquainted with their duties, and, speaking generally, obtained the 
highest percentage of passes. 


YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


MR. HOLE EXPLAINS THE EDUCATION SCHEME. 


A Special Meeting of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association was 
held on Sept. 20, at the showrooms of the Bradford Corporation 


Gas Department, to hear an explanation of the new education 
scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers, by Mr. Walter Hole. 
In the unavoidable absence of the President (Mr.H. LL Bateman, 
of Wakefield), the chair was occupied by Mr. W. HEatucoreE, of 
Halifax (Vice-President). Among those present was Mr. J. Bridge 
(Elland), one of the Junior representatives on the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
+ .Mr. Hoe outlined the scheme (as explained previously in the 
“ JouRNAL ”) in detail, and enlarged on various points on which 
he had been asked questions at other gatherings at which the 
proposals had been discussed. At the ontset, he said he would 
specially remind his hearers of the double-barelled nature of the 
scheme. There were really two schemes running side by side— 
one for the student who had the advantage of institutional facili- 
ties in his own district, and the other for the less fortunate men 
(who were in the majority) who had no such facilities, and would 
have to undertake a certain amount of private tuition or reading. 
The serious need for some definite educational scheme by the In- 
stitution was shown by the fact that, while in 1913 there were 27 
technical institutions which included gas subjects in their curri- 
culum—and even those were almost entirely limited to London 
and Yorkshire and Lancashire—there were now, he believed, only 
11 taking such subjects. © 

One point about which there seemed to be a good deal of 
misunderstanding was in regard to the higher diplomas. There 
appeared to be an impression that there was one diploma only, 
whereas there were two, quite distinct, for gas engineering and 
gas supply. Some people had questioned the wisdom of the age 
limit of 23 years, which had to be attained before a student could 
secure the diploma. It was intended that the diploma should be 
not only one of academical knowledge, but also one certifying ex- 
perience and practical ability to deal with the many problems 
and emergencies which were likely to arise—and did often arise 
—in ordinary gas-works or gas-supply practice. It was held, and 
he thought quite justifiably, that a man could not have had this 
experience before the age of 23, by which time the student would 
have had a certain number of years’ workintheindustry. There 
had been a certain amount of criticism on the point of general 
education; but he thought it would be generally agreed that a 
man applying for his certificate really must have a reasonable 
standard of general education, and for this reason the Committee 
had fixed a standard equivalent to that of the matriculation 
standard of any approved British University. Surely this was 
not an unreasonable standard, when one remembered that in a 
good secondary school to-day a youth could take his matricula- 
tion at the age of 16. Another requirement was that the student, 
at least one month before sitting for the examination, must have 
written and submitted to the examiners an original thesis on some 
aspect of gas-works practice, construction, plant, or on some point 
in connection with his daily employment, if he was an engineering 
student; or if a gas-supply student, a paper on some feature in 
connection with supply, distribution, or the utilization of gas. 
The question then arose, “‘ What is an originalthesis?” He had 
had this question put to him several times. It was, obviously, 
not essential that the thesis should comprise original research 
work. Such a requirement would cut out everybody except the 
man who was advantageously placed in regard to facilities. It 
did not mean the man who would memorize a few pages of some 
learned work, and would merely reproduce that work in his own 
words. The paper must have two elements. It must show in- 
dependent thought and an application of the critical faculty. It 
must not be merely a good description, but a study. This was, 











to his mind, a most important factor of the scheme, because jt 
meant that a young man must exercise his full powers of obserya. 
tion long before he sat for the examination. This woul: be ajj 
to the good of the man himself, all to the good of the und rtaking 
which he served, and all to the good of the industry asa whole, 
He had been asked, “ Why was an oral part introduced into the 
examination?” Well, this was deliberately designed to cut-oyt 
the man who merely read-up his subject. It was not fair to the 
industry that men should be certificated unless they had practica] 
knowledge. It had always to be remembered that, in a writtep 
examination, a man—especially a highly-strung person—did not 
necessarily produce his best work. The oral examination gaye 
him the opportunity to put anything right which might have beep 
rather badly expressed on his papers. As an examiner himself, 
he knew that there were men who knew the subject, and had the 
right idea, but, either through nervousness or through lack of the 
ability to express themselves in writing exactly as they intended, did 
not answer the questions in the right way. The oral examination 
was a safeguard both for the student and for the Institution. The 
syllabus for the diploma in gas engineering had been prepared by 
Mr. Samuel Tagg, of Preston, who had been an examiner, but was 
not one of the examiners at present. The syllabus had not yet 
been published; but he could give an outline of it. The questions 
would be based on the syllabus for the ordinary examination, but 
of an advanced nature, demanding a more exact knowledge of, and 
experience in, the subjects. There would be questions involving 
chemistry and physics, to prove that the student possessed an ad. 
vanced knowledge of the principles and processes and their appli- 
cation. The student must be shown to possess a better knowledge 
of the design and construction of all plant usually employed in gas 
manufacture, and he must have had experience in the working of 
such plant. The diploma syllabus in gas supply covered a far 
wider range of subjects; a knowledge being required of the flow 
of gas in mains (theory and practice), mainlaying costs, electrolysis 
and electric fusion, flame temperature and propagation, principles 
and measurement of illumination, combustion in its various forms, 
furnaces for industrial uses, refractory materials, influence of and 
remedies for inconstant mixtures, testing of temperatures, working 
results, testing of fires. cookers, and other gas appliances for 
thermal and hygienic efficiency, general legal obligations in distri. 
bution and supply, relative fire risks and effect on insurance rates, 
and important developments of general interest in any matters 
relating to gas supply such as have been fully described in the 
Technical Press, &c. 

Recently he had had the privilege of being shown round the 
Technical College at Glasgow, where they had more than 5000 
students undergoing tuition of a very high order, and the Man- 
chester College of Technology, where they had some 11,500 stu- 
dents. When he saw these two places, and thought of all that 
could be done by technical institutions in various parts of the 
country, he was a little depressed, because he felt that the gas 
industry did not seem to realize to the extent that it was realized 
in some other industries the absolute necessity for very much higher 
technical instruction than obtained generally in the industry at 
present. He almost felt that if they were not careful in the gas 
industry, they were likely to be left behind in the race. Competi- 
tion was keen to-day; butif the signs of the times portended any- 
thing at all, he thought they showed that competition in the near 
future was going to be far more intense. This condition of things, 
together with a very great development in the application of 
science to the various processes on the works and in the district, 
and in utilization, meant that, if the industry was to prosper and 
fill its proper place, it must keep itself fully abreast of the times. 
As individuals, they must not miss the larger aspects of the indus- 
try in their own concentration on the details of their daily work. 
There was, he was glad to know, growing up in the industry a 
sense of this need. Administrators recognized it, and were increas: 
ingly willing to encourage technical training, and to help to afford 
facilities for the higher education of those engaged in the gas 10- 
dustry. He-believed administrators would do their part; but 
they demanded—and had a right to demand—knowledge and 
skill. Certainly he agreed that men in the industry should get 
an automatic increase of remuneration as their qualification 10- 
creased. He hoped to see an automatic increase of remuneration 
to the men as they got the higher certificates. This would be 
justified on ethical grounds because the employer would have 
better service, and on technical grounds because the employer 
through that better service would get his own back again. It was 
the man who “knew” who was going to be the most valuable 
to his employers, and to the industry as a whole. 


Discussion. 

The Cuarrman said the industry would be the richer if it had men 
at the head of affairs who possessed the knowledge and experience 
which enabled them to get the diploma of the Institution of Gas Eng 
neers. He was very glad to hear Mr. Hole’s observations on the - 
ject of added remuneration for men of proved practical ability. t 
should be incumbent on the Institution to see that gas committees 4° 
boards of directors had definite means of recognizing ability. . 

Mr. J. Bripce thought that very possibly many members of os 
Junior Associations would have difficulties in their efforts to ga!" mn 
diploma; but the Advisory Committee was composed of men of 
nary common sense, who would take a very sympathetic view 0 oa 
situation. Regarding the matriculation standard of general eon 
tion which must be passed before sitting for the diploma, be unter 
stood that, for the time being, the Advisory Committee wo!d cons! 








cases where members of the profession had not actual!) ns 
examination in that standard, and might not even have got the '8 
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school certificate. In bringing about new requirements regard must, 
of course be paid to the position of men already in the profession 
who had no opportunity to pass the tests set for the youths still tocome 
into the industry or who were only young in it; and if there were 
members in such a position desirous of taking the diploma course, 
the Advisory Committee could consider their applications very leni- 
ently. But on the expiration of a few years the matriculation standard 
would be compulsory. For the older members there was a chance 
toget through without it; but for the younger men, now was the time 
to start preparing for the examination. In regard to the thesis to be 
submitted before the examination, it was as well to mention that, if 
a member had submitted an original paper to his Junior Association, 
this might be forwarded to the examiners as his thesis, The junior 
who passed his examination under the Institution would immediately 
have the hall-mark of qualification. He (Mr. Bridge) wondered 
whether when a man had gone through all the experience and pre- 
paration necessary to secure the diploma, it could not be regarded as 
a qualification for membership of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Such membership, based on the qualification, would be something 
of which every man would be proud. When the suggestion came 
before the Institution, he believed Mr. Hole would lend it his sympa- 
thetic support, and it was up to the Juniors to show the Institution 
that they were ready to accept such a qualification of membership. 
There was one matter upon which Mr. Hole had not touched, and this 
was in regard to the expense to which a student was putin attending a 
technical school several nights per week—after the day’s work—for 
three or four years. This involved not only time and labour, but also 
some money, probably in many cases, in travelling. The Directors of 
the undertaking in which he (Mr. Bridge) was engaged had very 
generously agreed to meet such expense to students who put in 75 p.ct. 
attendance at the classes and secured 60 p.ct. of the homework marks. 
If they did rot have their expenses paid the first year, it was very likely 
they would the second year, when the employers had seen what good 
work was being done. It was deplorable to think that at present in 
more than half the country there were no classes at all in gas subjects. 
The difficulty in many cases, he was sure, was largely due to the 
students of the industry not making application for classes to be 
formed. If there were no classes in a district, it was up to the students 
of that district to write to Mr. Hole; and he would do everything in 
his power to get classes formed, either in the district or in an area 
which could be shared by several districts. 

Mr. Hotz, when asked whether the Advisory Committee could not 
do anything to alter the position under which there were now only 11 
technical institutions giving gas subjects, as against 27 in 1923, said the 
Committee could do a great deal if the students would let them know 
there was a sufficient number in a district to warrant the formation of 
aclass. If there was not enough in one district, the Committee would 
do their best to arrange a system of grouping of districts which could 
share aclass. He hoped juniors would communicate direct with him, 
orthrough their Association Secretary—if they would rather do it that 
way—giving names and addresses and what particular classes were 
needed. He was glad Mr. Bridge had referred to the discretionary 
power in the hands of the Advisory Committee ; and was quite sure 
this power would be applied very sympathetically, The Committee 
were so fully representative that they were able to make modifications, 
where desirable, which could not otherwise be made. He was also 
glad Mr. Bridge had referred to the original thesis being a paper which 
might be one prepared for contribution to a Junior Association. The 
examiners would. be prepared to accept such papers, if they showed in- 
dependence of thought and the critical faculty. 

Mr. W. Ingeson (Bradford) asked whether the age limit of 23 was 
net likely to cause difficulties to the man who had passed his City and 
Guilds when he was 18 or 20, and now wished to enter for the certifi- 
cate in the final grade. Would such a man have to take the course 
over again, simply because there had been a few years intervening 
between his passing the City and Guilds and his reaching 23 years of 
age? 

Mr. Hore drew attention to the provision of a five years’ transition 
period, which was intended to allow for such and similar cases. For 
five years a first-class final certificate under the City and Guilds would 
be considered the equivalent of the higher certificate under the new 
scheme. A man must possess the higher certificate under the scheme, 
or its permitted equivalent, before he could go forward for the diploma. 

€ must possess the first-class City and Guilds or, under the new 
scheme, he must have passed both in gas engineering and gas supply. 

Mr. T. N. Jackson suggested that, with a view to the formation of 
new classes, the syllabus, when issued fully, should be circulated by 
the chief engineers to all departments of the works and the district, 
and that meetings be arranged in the works, where the whole 
thing could be explained to the staff and employees. If the chiefs 
could see their way to Help with regard to expenses, let: the men be 
old so. It was essential that all should know of the scheme, and by 
such means he thought probably many classes would be formed which 
Would otherwise not be. 

Mr. Hote said this was an excellent proposition ; and he believed in 
Most cases they would find the chief very sympathetic. By calling 
= & mecting they would be doing a valuable piece of work for the 
rs me and for the industry. It must be remembered that they must 
hg the scheme not only the members of the Junior Associations, 
a also the young men who were in the first stages of the work, and 

re not yet members of the Associations. He hoped the suggestion 
= be taken up very generally. 

a t. P. M‘Nas (Low Moor) asked whether there would be any means 
aa up to (say) 45 years of age getting the diploma, either in an 
Stslenes? anaes or by some allowance for the years of practical ex- 
get Th ‘bey had had and the modern schooling which they could not 
ll dese men had been “through the mill,” and must be well 
ee in the Practical side of the industry, or they would not hold 
cad — positions, Was it essential that if they wished to get the 
inees ¢ or the diploma, they should go through ail this special train- 
Pe Would there be a few years allowed for men who had done 

uable work for the industry ? 

which hapa : I think it is unlikely that any diploma will be granted 

S Dot actually earned. We cannot throw diplomas about, even 





to men who have done good service for many years. Suppose such a 
man twenty years ago got a first-class City and Guilds in engineering 
and a first-class in gas supply later on, there is no limitation of time in 
the note at the foot of the scheme. It does not say when the City and 
Guilds, which will be recognized during the next five years, must have 
been secured. There is a slight ambiguity in this matter in the 
scheme which might lead to misconception ; and in the next issue it 
will be made clearer, showing that it covers any City and Guilds suc- 
cesses prior to 1924. 

Mr. Jackson: Mr. Hole has made no mention of any financial 
knowledge requirement with regard to a gas undertaking; but he 
would agree, no doubt, that a certain amount of such knowledge is 
necessary to the man who holds any responsible post. 

Mr. Ho ze said this was so; but, as a matter of fact, it was covered 
by the new “B.C.G.A.’’ commercial course, which included finance, 
salesmanship, &c. Any gas engineer in charge of an undertaking must 
obviously possess not only his technical diploma, but also a know- 
ledge of management of men, finance, and various other qualifications, 
including the commercial instinct and commercial experience. The 
only point on which the Institution scheme touched on such matters 
was in the requirement as to legal obligations as they referred to gas 
supply. The need was being fully met in the “ B.C.G.A.” course. 

Mr. Ho ce, in answer to a member who asked whether an idea could 
be given as to the time occupied by the examination, said the applica- 
tion must be in by Dec. 31. The written part took place about the 
beginning of May or the end of April; and the original thesis must be 
in at least a month before that time. The oral part was within three 
weeks of the written part. 

Mr. Mortimer (Brighouse) asked in regard to the ancillary subjects 
in gas engineering, and where tuition would be obtained. 

Mr. Hoxe replied that throughout the scheme it had been the 
endeavour to use existing classes; and therefore a certain amount of 
discretion had had to be conferred on the Principals of the tech- 
nical colleges. A report drawn up by a representative of the Board of 
Education on the Advisory Committee had been sent to the Principals 
of the institutions, suggesting certain courses and asking the Principal 
to draw up his own scheme, with the report as a guidance, and send it 
to the Board of Education and the Advisory Committee for approval. 

Mr. R. W. Wess (Leeds) referred to the question of the present 
session, and the City and Guilds Examination at the various technical 
training centres. What he had in mind was—if there were sufficient 
students to arrange for classes, would these students have to lose a 
year before being examined? emarking on the question of youths in 
the country areas, where the town facilities were not available, Mr. 
Webb said obviously the ideal was that they should have equal facili- 
ties with the young men of big towns, though in many instances this 
was practically impossible. The matter of outside or private study 
must be the salvation of the situation. Regarding the diploma exami- 
nation, Mr. Webb remarked on the subject of costs, contending that it 
was a very difficult thing in many cases for the junior to get any in- 
formation regarding costing. He considered that for a young man of 
twenty-three to obtain the diploma was a very fine step. It would 
do a lot to eliminate the men who were square pegs in round holes ; 
and furthermore, in the future the status and remuneration of the men 
who gained the diploma would be greatly improved, besides improv- 
ing the relationship between the junior and his superiors. If at the 
age of twenty-three a man could obtain this diploma by satisfying the 
examiners, surely this should entitle him to membership of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers. If a man was held back until he obtained 
a position of management, years might elapse—years in which the 
man’s brain mighi become dormant, whereas it could be at the ser- 
vice of the Institution if membership were granted when he gained 
his diploma. 

Mr. BripGcE complimented Mr. Webb on his remarks, and said that 
as regarded costing, if taken literally, it would be considered at the 
oral examination. Therefore discretionary powers should be applied 
at the oral examination, because it could hardly be expected that the 
student from the small works would have the same amount of special- 
ized experience in some part of a plant as (say) the student from alarge 
works. On the other hand, the man from the large works might not 
have had the more general experience which came from the varied 
duties of the man on the small works. 

Mr. Ho ce said the question of costing had referred only in relation 
to mains. It was not an unreasonable suggestion, he thought, when 
they weighed up what it meant. It was a profit and loss account which 
any young man of twenty-three should be able to work out, and by this 
means ascertain if the laying of a particular main would be a business 
proposition. He agreed with Mr. Webb that in many instances it was 
not possible for a junior to obtain the more intricate figures in connec- 
tion with costing (say) for a new vertical installation. This was not, 
however, in the scheme, and therefore the question of costing as laid 
down was not of a serious nature. Speaking generally on the scheme, 
Mr. Hole said that a great advantage was that nobody was cut out; a 
ladder was provided leading from the smallest works to the finest cer- 
tificate the industry could offer. Regarding the present session and 
the City and Guilds examination, he would like to say that the City 
and Guilds were a teaching and not an examining body; they brought 
in an outside body for examination. Students, said Mr. Hole, should 
have adequate remuneration. Service was an ethical relationship. 
There were two sides. On the one hand, the servant should be pre- 
pared to give his very best to his employer, and, on the other hand, 
the employer should adequately and fairly reimburse the servant for 
the service obtained. The man who was technically trained was of 
far more value than the man not technically trained ; and the differ- 
ence in service rendered should be shown by a difference in status and 
salary. As to examiners, Mr. Hole agreed that it was unfair to impose 
questions on subjects with which the student had never had a chance 
to deal. This applied particularly to the oral examination; and in 
this connection the examiners would have to show discretionary 
powers. 

Mr. HEATHCOTE mentioned the question of the gasfitter, and asked - 
whether, if the City and Guilds turned down the gasfitting examination, 
the Institution of Gas Engineers would take it up. 


The meeting terminated with votes of thanks. 
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THE REGENERATIVE COAL GASIFICATION 
SYSTEM. 


A Process for the Complete. Gasification of Solid Fuels. 


By Morris W. Travers, D.Sc., F.I.C., F.Inst.P., F.R.S., and 
Prank WILLIAM Crark, M.I.Mech.E. 


(Concluded from p. 37.) 
THEORY OF THE SYSTEM. 


32.—The first stage in the investigation, the practical outcome 
of which has been dealt with in the first part of this paper, con- 
sisted of careful survey and analysis of all reliable data relating 
to the carbonization of coal and the manufacture of water gas. 
In particular we made use of the results of the experiments car- 
ried out by Prof. J. W. Cobb, C.B.E., in connection with the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers, by the Fuel Research Board, and by 
the American Bureau of Mines; and to those authorities we 
tender our acknowledgments. 

33.—The process we are considering can be dealt with as if it 
were carried out in two separate stages. In the first stage, the 
coal is carbonized by direct contact with the hot water gas and 
the circulation gas flowing throughit. In dealing with this part of 
the process, we were obliged to make certain assumptions upon 
which to base our calculations. We assumed, in the first place, 
that a ton of dry coal, the unit quantity of material considered, 
yielded on carbonization 0°65 ton of coke. As there is no loss 
whatsoever on passing from the carbonization to the gasification 
process, this estimate is on the low side. The gasification of the 
coal requires that the coke produced in the process shall reach the 
bottom of the carbonization zone at a temperature between 800° 
and g00° C. At the latter temperature, under the conditions ob- 
taining in the plant, gasification would probably be almost as com- 
piete as in ordinary vertical retort practice when steam is used, as 
the material is subject to the direct action of a stream of hot gas, 
and the early stages of distillation must be completed high up in 
the carbonization zone. Heating of the material to a higher 
temperature in the carbonization zone is to be avoided, as this 
would lead to the destruction of the hydrocarbons contained in 
the circulation gas, and to the lowering of the calorific value of 
the product. The gas leaving the top of the fuel bed in the gas 
producer must, of course, fluctuate in temperature according to 
the length of time after charging the generator with coal. In 
our preliminary estimate we assumed that this temperature would 
average 400° C., which agrees fairly well with the result obtained 
in practice. On the basis of these assumptions it was possible to 
4 4 an estimate of the quantity of heat required to cafbonize 
the fuel. 

34.—In the second stage of the process the coke is gasified, the 
process differing from the water-gas process as usually operated, 
in that the coke is supplied to the system hot. The temperature 
in the lower part of the gasification zone will vary in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1300° to 1400° C.; the highest temperature obtaining 
at the end of the blow period, and the lowest at the end of the run 
period. Owing to imperfect heat interchange, the gas must leave 
the top of the gasification zone at a temperature higher than that 
of the coke entering it. 

35.—We may regard the heating of the circulation gas as a 
separate process. Here we have to take into consideration the 
fact that the decomposition of hydrocarbon material and other 
important changes are likely to take place more rapidly in contact 
with the brick chequer work than in contact with coke, parti- 
cularly when the coke has not been carbonized at a very high 
temperature. We considered therefore that the temperature of 
the regenerator should not be raised above 800°. Circulation gas 
at this temperature mixing with the hotter water gas appeared 
likely to give a mixture at a — convenient for carrying 
out the carbonization of the coal. 

36.—Though numerous investigations have been carried out on 
the working of water-gas plants, our knowledge of the process 
does not yet enable us to predict with any great degree of cer- 
tainty the conditions which make for the highest efficiency in 
general. Efficiency depends on the proper regulation of several 
factors, the more important of which are: 

(a) The blast and steam velocities. 

(6) The blow and run periods. 

(c) The depth of fuel bed. 

(d) The nature of the coke. 


Recently, several excellent investigations of a technical char- 
acter have shown that with any particular plant the output of 
water gas may be widely affected by altering any one of these 
factors. From the point of view of theory, efficiency depends 
materially on the extent to which the carbon dioxide, formed 
in the lower part of the fuel bed during the blow, is converted 
into carbon monoxide. We know that this reaction is materially 
influenced by the presence of ash in the fuel,-and it is not out- 
side the bounds of possibility that the presence of a small amount 
of tarry matter, which necessarily finds its way into the gasifica- 
tion. zone of a plant such as we are considering, may have a certain 
influence in neutralizing the influence of the ash, thereby tending 
to minimize the reduction of the carbon dioxide in the blow gas, 
and to increase the efficiency of the blow process. 

37-—Though it is obvious that the process taking place in the 
gasification zone of the complete gasification plant cannot follow 





ee 


exactly on the lines of the process taking place in a water-gas 
plant fed with cold coke, the simplest method of procedure was to 
assume that the blow and run followed the same course, ang 
from the results of trial heat balances prepared on this basis 
to determine in which direction the water-gas process must be 
modified to meet the requirements of the new system. As a basis 
for our first calculations we made use of the results of the experi. 
ments recorded in Report VI. of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
which were carried out under working conditions in Birmingham, 
The calculations based upon these experiments are referred to 
under theindex C.VI. Later, the Fuel Research Board published 
the results of experiments carried out with their plant at Green. 
wich; and as the results of these experiments differ from the 
former, we based upon them a separate set of calculations, re. 
ferred to under the indices F.R.3 and F.R.4. 


38.—In the three sets of experiments referred to in par. 37, the 
yields of water gas and the ratios CO,/CO were as below: 


Gas per Ton Dry Coke. CO,/CO 
Ch i « as so 12°17/12°77 
Pee cs te we 6 SE 19°06/ 2°84 
Pema ‘ 60,900 14'°55/ 9°29 
The experiment F.R.3 relates to operation with ‘a four-foot fuel 
bed. The results of the experiments C.VI. and F.R.4 appear to 
represent the limits between which the output of water gas may 
vary under practical working conditions in carefully operated 
plants. We have therefore taken these as the basis of our cal. 
culations. 
39.—The composition of the dry coke used in these experiments 
was as follows: 
c H,. S. 
C.VI. 83°27 "90 1°93 1 Sef 33°59 .. Bo 
F.R.4. 83°76 0°37 1°23 2°27 12°40 .. 0°62 
The disposal of the carbon per 100 parts by weight supplied to the 
generator was: 


No, Og. Ash. Moisture, 


C.VI. F.R.4. 
41°60 ee 45°3 
50°35 49° 
8°05 

40.—As we are now considering the gasification of coke as a 
stage in the process of complete gasification of coal, we will take 
one ton of dry coal as the unit of material, and assume that it 
yields 0°65 ton of coke. 

41.—An essential difference between the operation of the new 
process and of the ordinary water-gas process lies in the fact 
that in the new process the coke is supplied to the gasification 
system hot, while in ordinary water-gas practice the coke euters 
the generator at theair temperature. Since the heat interchange 
between the coke and the gas cannot be perfect, the gas must 
leave the system at a temperature higher than that at which the 
coke enters it. The rate at which heat exchange between a solid 
and a gas takes place depends not only upon the difference be- 
tween their temperatures, but takes place the more rapidly the 
higher the temperature. The average temperature at which the 
gas leaves the top of the gasification zone in the new process 
should be much less in excess of the mean temperature of the 
fuel at that level in the gas producer than is the average tempera- 
ture of the gas leaving a water-gas generator above that of the 
cold coke supplied to it intermittently. The sensible heat of the 


coke at temperature C. can be calculated in C.H.U. from the 
formula 


Carbon in water gas. 
Carbon in blow gas . ‘ 
Carbon lost and recovered . 


1456 X # (o'195 + o'ooorTs5 2), 
where the quantity within the bracket is the mean interval specific 
heat of coke between o° and #°C. The values which we shall re- 
quire are as follows: 


PC. Sensible Heat of Coke. 
20° oe 5,700 C.H.U. 
600° : ee 231,500 ,, 
800° 335450 
1000° ee 451,350 1», 
42.—If we now assume that the reaction proceeds as in the 
original experiments C.VI. and F.R.4, except for the fact that the 
coke is supplied to the system hot, we can draw up complete state 
ments showing how the energy supplied to the system is disposed 
of and utilized; these statements showing whether the process 
can be operated on the lines laid down and how it must be modi- 
fied to meet the new conditions. ’ 
43.-—The total energy supplied and credited to the system 's 
made up of: ; 


(a) The sensible heat of the coke at ¢° C. 
(b) The latent heat (net) of the coke. 
(c) The sensible heat of the steam. 
(d) The sensible heat of the blast. 
The total energy debited to the system is made up of : 
(e) The sensible heat of the water gas at temperatures 4” and 


ts . 
({) The latent heat of the water gas. 
(g) The sensible heat of the blow gas at temperature /,°. 
(hk) The latent heat of the blow gas. a 
(i) The sensible and latent heat of ashes at temperature /;+ 


For simplicity in calculation, and to enable us to m:ke use : 
tables which we have compiled, all quantities are -duced f 
pound-molecules (L M); the pound molecule of carbon be : 
12 lbs., that of hydrogen 2 lbs., &c. The datum temperature 
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o° C., to which our data are corrected; and as water is not con- 
densed in the process, thermal capacities of gases containing 
steam are stated as though condensation did not take place on 
ling. 

7. We cannot consider the items in the table (par. 43) in the 
order in which they appear in the credit and debit summaries. 
The sensible heat of the coke has already been dealt with (par. 41). 
The latent heat of the coke (in net terms, as water is not con- 
densed) can be calculated from data in the original paper. The 
value for 0°65 ton of coke are as follows: 

c.VI. . 9,907.550 C.H.U. 

A eee 10,021,750 - 

45.— The sensible heat of the ashes can be calculated from the 
quantity removed, about 250 Ibs. in C.VI. and 150 lbs. in F.R.4, 
the specific heat being 0°25, and the temperature taken as 400° C. 
The latent heat can be calculated from the quantity of carbon 
lost and recovered (par. 39). 





C.VI. F.R.4. 
Sensible heat of ashes (i) 25,000 C.H.U. 15,000 C.H.U. 
Latent ;, » (J) 767,450 513550 os 
Total 792,750 C.H.U. xis 528,550 C.H.U. 


46—In order to obtain the remaining data we must consider 























molecular heats o°—?° C. obtained by means of the equations of 
Holborn and Henning, which are given below : 


CO, He, Ng, Og S (0° — ¢°) = ¢ (6°5800 + 0'000532 #) 
CO, S (0° — #°) = ¢ (8°8440 + 0003265 ¢ — 0'00000079 2?) 
H, 0 S (0° — ¢°) = ¢ (8°4042 — 0°000302 ¢ + 0°00000079 #2) 


As methane and ethylene are present only in very small quan- 
tities, no material error will be introduced in assigning to them 
the same values of specific heat as for carbon dioxide. The 
quantity of water vapour in the water gas is derived from par. 48. 
The total values of the sensible heat 0° —/,° C. are given below: 


C.VI. F.R.4. 

0° to 400° . 303,300 C.H.U. 339,500 C.H.U. 
0° ,, 600° . 463,250 " 519,600 - 
o° ,, 800° . 628,700, 702,800 ,. 
o° 45 %a0°. 801,250 A 894,600 - 


The down-run gas, about 1-5th of the whole, leaves the generator 
at about 400° (par. 43, ¢,). The total sensible heat of the gas, 
when the up-runo gas leaves the generator at ¢;, is 1-5th of the 
value at 400° plus 4-5ths of the value at ¢;. The totals are given 








the ran and blow processes independently. In the run process 
the amount of carbon gasified can be calculated from the data 
in par. 39. 

Carbon in Water Gas. 


c.VI. F.R.4. 
2240 X 0°65 X 0'4160 X 0°8237/12 2240 X 0°65 X 0°4537 X 0°8376/12 
= 41°59 LM = 46°'11L M 


47.—From these data and from the composition ef the water 
gas per cent, (A), we can calculate the amount of each of the 
constituents (B) produced from 1 ton of coal in the gasification 
section of the plant. 





c.VI. F.R.4. 
— Feira 
A. B. A. B. 

CO, . 4°25 p.ct. 3°79 LM 4 50 p.ct. 4°47LM 
co. 41°38 36°93 +, | 41°60 ,, 41°35 
CHs 0°75 © 67 ;, 0°25 0°25 
C,H4 0°05 0°05 i—-— ee _ 
a «+ Oe. 43°88.,, | 50°40 ,, 50°20 ,, 
Ny,0. ° 4°04 ” 3°93 3°23 3°23 os 


48.—The steam supplied to the generator per ton of dry coke 
can be obtained from the published paper. 


Per Ton Coke. Per Ton Coal. 
C.VI. o'768 ton .. 1118'2 Ib. 61°79 LM 
sk ae 0° 868 ton 1264°2 lb. 70°23 LM 


Calculating the quantity of steam decomposed from the data 
in B (above) we have: 


c.VI. F.R.4. 
Steam decomposed . . 45°32 oe 50°60 
Steamingas. . . 16°47 oe 19°63 
Totalsteam .. . 61°79 inal 70°23 


49.—The latent heat of the water gas is the sum of the products 
of the quantities of the combustible gases in par. 47 B and the 
— values of the molecular heats of combustion (net), as 
low. 


Carbon monoxide. . . . 67,935 C.H.U. 
Methane. 190, ” 
Ethylene. 343,600 ” 
Hydrogen 57,830 a 
Latent Heat of Water Gas (/). 
c.VI. F.R.4. 
Combustion of CO 2,508,750 C.H.U. 2,809,050 C.H.U. 
CH,. 127,300 ” 47,500 ” 
C.Hy. . 17,200 ” pe ” 
He . . . 2,537,600 ” 2,897,300 " 
5:190,850 ” 5:753:850 


50.—The values of the sensible heat of the water gas at dif- 
ferent temperatures can be calculated from the quantities of the 
constituent gases in 47 B, and the values of the mean interval 


below: 
Final Temperature Sensible Heat of Water Gas (e) 
of Up-Run Gas ———$—_" * 
ts° C. C.VI. F.R.4. 

400° . 303,300 C.H.U. 339,500 C.H.U. 
600° . 431,250 * 483,600 ” 
800° . 563,550 s 630,150 oe 
1000° , 701,650 ; oe 783,400 ” 


51.—The sensible heat of the steam has been calculated in the 
same manner, on the assumption that 1-5th of the total is super- 
heated to 700° C. by passing through the regenerator. 
Sensible heat of steam entering gas producer : 
ees « he Ue 115,650 C.H.U. 
F.R.4 R 131,450 ” 
52.—The thermal changes involved in the blow reactions can 
now be considered. The amount of carbon gasified as blow gas 
per ton of coal amounts to (par. 39)— 


c.VI. F.R.4. 
2240 X 0°65 X 0°5035 X 0'8237/12 2240 X 0°65 X 0°4936 X 0°8376/12 
= 50°25 LM = 50°02 LM 


53-—From these data, and from the composition of the blow 
gas per cent. (A), we can calculate the output of each constituent 
per ton of coal (B): 


A. B. A. B. 
CO,. 12°17 p.ct. .. 24°05 LM 14°55 p.ct. 29°58LM 
CO. 1277 9 25°03 5 9°29 5 18°88 ,, 
CH,. i oer 1°OO 4s O77 S°S7 os 
a + « oO Re ey oe! Ss. | Oe 1°72 
No, O02 tt ee ee 73°68 ., » 145°70 


The latent heat of the blow gas is derived from the product of 
| the quantities in columns B above relating to the combustible 
| gases, and the values of the heats of combustion in par. 49: 


c.VI. F.R 4. 
Combustion of CO . 2,371,850 C.H.U. 1,789,050 C.H.U. 
” ” 4° 190,050 09 298,400 * 
” + Hg 335,400 ,, 435.4590 
Latent heat of blow gas(k). 2,897,300 + 2,522,900 - 


54.—The sensible heat of the blow gas (g) for our trial balance- 
sheets can be calculated from the data in column B above, and 
those in par 50. 


| Temperature of Gas, c.VI. F.R.4. 
600° C. 872,950 C.H.U. 909,700 C.H.U. 
800 ,, 1,187,450 é 1,238,650 e 

| 1000 ,, 1,511,950 55 es 12,977:900 ,, 


55-—The quantity of air consumed during the blow, calculated 
from the data in column B, is 


C.VI. (24°05 + 25°30/2) X 100/21 = 174°8 LM 

F.R.4 (29°58 + 18°88/2) x 100/21 = 183°3 _,, 
The sensible heat of the air at 20° C. (d) is 

Se ae eee 21,300 C.H.U. 

ae . > SS % 22,300 0 


56.—We have now the data for the compilation of the state- 
ments of credits and debits which are given below. 

























































































— c.VI. F.R.4. 
Temperature of Coke Par. | 20°, | 600°, 800°, | 1000". 20°, 600° | 800°, 1000°, 
. 5 | . } — 
Sensible eat of coke . |} 4% | @ 5,700 231,500 335:459 | 451,350 || 5,700 231,500 3351450 451,350 
Latent heat of coke | 44 | 6b 9,907,550 9,907,550 9,907,550 | 9,907,550 || 10,021,750 | 10,021,750 | 10,021,750 | 10,021,750 
Sensible eat of steam | 5t | ¢ 115,650 115,650 115,650 | 115,650 | 131,450 131,450 | 131,450 131,450 
Sensible heatofair . . .. | 5s | @ 21,300 2,300 21,300 | 21,300 || 22,300 22,300 22,300 22,300 
ial credits eo | } 10,050,200 | 10,276,000 | 10,379,950 | 10,495,850 | 10,181,700 10,407,000 | 10,510,950 | 10,626,850 
T j | | | pebreup 
emperature of Gas Par. 400°, 600°, 800°, 1c00°, 400°, 600°, 800°, 1000°, 
7 - een | | as —- | 
arma sat of water gas 50 e 303,300 | 413,250 | 561,550 701,650 339.500 483,500 | 630,150 783,600 
Se omy ‘tofwatergas. . .| 49 f 5,190,850 | 5,190,850 | 5,190,850 | 5,190,850 5,753,850 | 5,753,850 | 5,753,850 5,753,850 
? hsibic heat of blow gas . . 54 g 569,550 872,950 | 1,187,450 1,511,950 593,000 909,700 | 1,238,650 1,577,900 
nt -at of blow gas Sg 53 h 2,897,300 2,897,300 2,897,300 | 2,897,300 2,522,900 | 2,522,900 | 2,522,900 2,522,900 
ensible and latent heat of ashes 45 ij 792,450 792,450 | 792,450 | 792,450 528,550 | 528,550 528,550 528,550 
il debits | 9,753,450 | 10,184,800 | 10,629,600 | 11,094,200 917375750 | 10,198,500 | 10,674,100 11,166,800 
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57-—In the foreegoing table the temperatures at the heads 
of the upper columns are those at which coke is supplied to the 
gasification system. The temperatures at the heads of the lower 
columns are the average temperatures of the gas leaving the top 
of the coke during the whole period of operation. To maintain a 
balance in the system under any particular set of working condi- 
tions, the amounts of energy credited and debited to it must be 
equal. If we consider the condition when coke is supplied to the 
system at air temperature (20°), referring to the accompanying 
curves we see that the balance will be reached when the gas 
leaves the system at about 500° in C.VI. and at about 600° in 
F.R.4. Reference to the original papers indicate that the gas 
was at a higher temperature in the second experiments than in 
the first, and the conclusion arrived at above is of the same order 
as the results recorded. 

58.—It is obvious that the temperature at which the gas leaves 
the system must be higher than that at which the coke enters it. 
Reference to the figures in the horizontal lines a, ¢, and g in the 
table show that, for equal increases of temperature, the increase 
in the sensible heat of the gases is greater than the increase 
in the sensible heat of the coke. This is indicated also by the 
approaching of the curves representing the debits and credits as 
the temperature rises; and where the curves intersect, a balance 
could only be maintained if perfect heat interchange were estab- 
lished between the coke and the gas. 

59.—With a rise of temperature the efficiency of the process of 
heat interchange between the coke and the gas undoubtedly in- 
creases, and at temperatures in the neighbourhood of 800° it is 
likely that the temperature of the gas would be less than 200° 
higher than that of the coke. If this were the case, the totals in 
the upper columns under the heading 800° should be greater 
than the totals in the lower columns under the same temperature 
heading, and should approach the values of the totals in the 
lower columns under the heading 1000°. 

60.—To effect this result, the process as operated when the 
generator is fed with cold coke must be modified. Preheating 
the whole of the steam to 700° would go a certain way to adjust 
the balance, by introducing an additional 250,000 to 300,000 
C.H.U. on the credit side. The most obvious way in which to 
adjust the balance is to arrange and operate the plant so that the 
carbon dioxide content of the blow gas is increased, and for the 
gasification of the same quantity of carbon in the blow process, 
the latent heat of the blow gas is reduced, and the amount of 
heat energy set free in the fuel bed increased. If in the operation 
of a plant on the lines of the experiments F.R.4 the ratio CO2/CO 
in the blow gas were changed from 14°55/9'29 to 19/5, the other 
condition remaining identical, we could obtain a balance with the 
coke entering the gasification zone at 800° and the gas leaving 
it at 1000°. 

61.—This does not involve the implication that there is any 
greater difficulty in operating the gasification process in the com- 
plete gasification plant than in the simpler water-gas plant. As 
was stated in par. 36, efficiency in any plant operating on the 
water-gas principle is dependent upon the proper control of the 
air and steam velocities, and of the blow and run periods. As 
our practical results show, we have experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining satisfactory results. 

62.—It is somewhat difficult to arrive at an exact estimate 
of the volume and quality of the gas produced on the basis of 
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theory and of experience of water-gas plant and of coal carbopj. 
zation plants only. It may be anticipated that, even if the mayi. 
mum temperature obtained in the carbonization section of the 
plant does not exceed 800° C., under the direct action of the 
stream of hot gas carbonization would be effected much more 
efficiently than in the case in which the coal was treated at the 
same temperature in a retort, even if steam was admitted to the 
bottom of it. In any case the whole of the volatile material of 
high calorific value would be driven out of the coal and con. 
served. The gas remaining in the coke entering the gasification 
zone would, in part, go to increase the volume of hydrogen ip 
the water gas, and, in part, be carried away by the blow gas, 

63.—It does not appear to have been noticed that in steaming 
vertical retorts the excess gas always contains more hydrogen than 
corresponds to the oxides of carbon in it—to the extent of 1000 
to 1500 c.ft. of hydrogen per ton of coal, independently of the 
quantity of steam used. This hydrogen is undoubtedly produced 
by the action of steam on iron, ferrous oxides, and sulphides, 
which are left in the coke from the carbonization process, but 
would be oxidized if the coke was quenched and exposed to 
the air. This hydrogen would undoubtedly be an addition to the 
hydrogen produced by the action of steam on carbon in our 
process. Without here going into details, we have estimated 
that the output from our process would be between 46,500 and 
53,000 c.ft. of gas at a calorific value between 370 and 360 L.Th.U,, 
and the composition should be as follows: 


eG. aa “4 1s Wel be rs 5to 6p.ct. 

— . . . . . | » +(&O. ” 
“Srl ae a ee ee a 

re Oe Fe ee we oS 8 . | 

Sa. ae ee ee en re 50 p.ct. 

No oe 6to 7-p.ct. 


We will now consider the carbonization of the coal. 


64.—Of the total quantity of water gas produced in the plant, 
only the up-run gas passes directly through the coal. If we sup. 
pose that this amounts to 4-5ths of the total gas produced, and 
assume that the gas leaves the gasification zone at an average 
temperature of 900°, leaving the top of the carbonization chamber 
at an average temperature of 400°, we can estimate the amount 
of heat which it gives up to the coal from the figures in par. 50. 
We have then: 


C.VI. F.R4. 
Sensible heat of gas goo° . 715,000 C.H.U. 798,000 C.H.U. 
oy 9 400°. 303,500 339,500 
Difference ae 411,500 a 458,500 __—sé=»"—» 
Difference 4-5ths 329,000 ss 367,000 


The quantity of sensible heat in the water gas, which is avail- 
able for the process we are now about to consider, lies, there- 
fore, in the neighbourhood of 350,000 C.H.U. 

65.—The carbonization of the coal is carried out in such a 
manner that the fuel is distilled and the coke reaches the gasifica- 
tion chamber at or above a temperature of 800° C., the gas leaving 
the system at 400° C. Two estimates of the amount of heat re- 
quired to carbonize coal have recently been published, both relat- 
ing to carbonization in vertical retorts. One is to be found in 
Report IV. of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and the other 
in the Report of the Fuel Research Board for 1920-21. From the 
results of Prof. Cobb’s experiments, the amount of heat required 
to carbonize coal containing 10 p.ct. of moisture per ton of dry 
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coal was 1,365,000 B.Th.U., or 758,300 C.H.U.; the coke and the 
gases leaving the retort at about 400°. We have in the present 
case to consider the removal of the coke from the carbonization 
zone at 800° C. We have, therefore— 





To carbonize coal, products at 400° . 758,300 C.H.U. 
Sensible heat of coke 400° (par. 41) . . —141,100 ,, 

” ” 11 800° 335,459 os 
To carbonize coal, coke at 800 979,650 C.H.U. 


In two experiments carried out by the Fuel Research Board 
the quantities of heat required to carbonize coal containing about 
1 p.ct. of moisture, per ton of dry coal, were 901,000 and 962,000 
B.Th.U. respectively, the mean value being equal to 518,700 





C.H.U. We have, therefore: 
To carbonize coal, products at 400° . 518,700 C.H.U. 
Sensible heat of coke 400° . + ~I41,100_ ,, 
” ” », 800°. 335:45° 55 
To carbonize coal, coke at 800° . 743,050 C.H.U. 


The difference between the two results can be accounted for by 
the fact that to evaporate a quantity of water equal to the differ- 
ence in the moisture contents of the two coals, would require 
about 150,000 C.H.U. 

66.—This brings us to the conclusion that to carbonize a ton 
of coal in the complete gasification process, using a coal contain- 
ing about 5 p.ct. of moisture, would call for an expenditure of 
about 850,000 C.H.U. or between two and three times the amount of 
energy available from the water.gas generated in the plant. 

67.—In the case of a plant with a nominal rating of 350,000 c.ft. 
in 24 hours, the output of gas per run of six minutes would be 
about 2100 c.ft., and it would be necessary to circulate not more 
than twice the volume of the up-run gas, or about 3200 c.ft. of 
gas, or not more than goo c.ft. per minute. This was the 
estimate upon which we based the capacity of the circulator; 
and in actual practice the quantity of gas circulated was of the 
order of 600 to 700 c.ft. per minute. 

68.—In conclusion we may discuss the regenerative process 
briefly. The sensible heat of the blow gas is approximately 
1,400,000 C.H.U. at go0°; and if this leaves the regenerator at 
400°, the heat retained and available for heating the circulation 
gas is approximately 800,000 C.H.U. If a small proportion of 
the blow gas is burned, utilizing only 500,000 C.H.U., and the 
waste gas leaves the regenerator at the same temperature, the 
heat available for heating the blow. gas will be approximately 
1,200,000 C.H.U., allowing for the sensible heat of the added 
nitrogen. This is approximately equal to twice the value of 
the sensible heat of the water gas 0°— 800°, so that on this basis 
sufficient heat could be supplied to the system for the carboniza- 
tion of the coal. Since the circulation gas enters the regenerator 
at or near the air temperature, if the regenerator is large enough, 
this part of the process can be made very efficient. The utiliza- 
tion of the waste heat in the gas leaving the top of the generator 
is a problem which we have under consideration. 

69.—The only point to which attent ion must be called in con- 
nection with the regenerative process is the following. The gas, 
as it leaves the plant, is laden with water vapour, tar fog, and 
the vapour of light hydrocarbons. At first sight it would appear 
to be advantageous to pass this gas direct to the regenerator, so 
as to conserve the sensible heat and convert the light hydro- 
carbon material into permanent gas. There are, however, two 
objections to this procedure. In the first place, the cracking of 
aromatic hydrocarbons is likely to result in the production of 
naphthalene derivatives. Secondly, it would be impossible to 
crack the hydrocarbons without passing the steam into the 
regenerator. Steam in the circulation system is undoubtedly 
objectionable; for if the concentration of the water vapour rose 
above a certain limiting value, in contact with the hot brick- 
work in the regenerator, the water-gas reaction would be reversed, 
some of the carbon monoxide in the gas being converted into 
carbon dioxide, with simultaneous formation of hydrogen. We 
therefore found it necessary to take the circulation gas into the 
plant from a point between the condenser and the relief holder. 
As theory would indicate, there was no tendency for the carbon 

dioxide‘in the gas to increase so long as the temperature of the 
Circulation gas was kept below go° Fahr., or 33° C. 

70.—In the introduction to this paper it was stated that the 
Practical results obtained were in close agreement with those 
predicted on the basis of theory; and those who have followed 
the for -g0lng reasoning and calculations will have checked that 
statement. They will also have obtained a clear idea of the 
new principle introduced into the process for the production of 
town gas, which has been described as the Regenerative Coal 
Gasific ‘ton System for the complete gasification of bituminous 
coal. On a future occasion it is hoped to publish a detailed 
account of the operation of the same plant when producing a gas 
furiched up to a declared value. We shall also deal with the 
runnins cost (which is very small) and with other details—such 
as the -utput of tar and ammonia. The experience of some 
oon working shows already that the cost of upkeep is likely 
i + alll, as might be anticipated from the fact that really 
ao. ‘peratures are maintained only within the body of the 


‘not in such enclosed spaces which must exist in every 
retort-seit ing. 





INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 





Council Meeting. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Council House, Birm- 


jngham, on Monday, Oct. 1—the Presipent (Mr. Samuel Tagg) 
in the chair. 


It was reported that Mr. Thomas F. Canning, of Southend-on- 
Sea, had been appointed District Member of Council, representing 
the Eastern Counties Association, for the year 1923-24, and Mr. 
J. M. Smith, of Stirling, to represent the North British Associa- 
tion. 

The report of the City and Guilds of London Examiner in Gas 
Supply was communicated, and it was decided that it should be 
published. 

Letters acknowledging their election as honorary members of 
the Institution were received from the respective Presidents of 
the Société Technique de l’Industrie du Gaz en France and the 
American Gas Association. 

To fill the vacancy as Member of Council caused by the elec- 
tion of Mr. J. Ferguson Bell, of Derby, as Vice-President, Mr. 
W. E. Caton, of Oxford, was appointed. 

The following candidates were approved for the class of mem- 
ber: Messrs. Alfred W. Grey, of Rochester; Alexander Dow, ot 
Galashiels; and Walter M. Paterson, of Bath. For associate 
member: Messrs. Reginald Bowden, of Lincoln ; and Reginald C. 
Taylor, of Bridlington. 

Messrs. William R. Branson, of West Hartlepool; Harold G. 
Broadbridge, of Leamington ; Edward C. Le Jeune, of London ; 
Joe B. Preston, of Spenborough ; Charles D. Terry, of Leaming- 
ton; Charles C. Wood, of Wellingborough; and Stewart L. 
Wright, of Birkenhead, were admitted as students. 

The deaths of Mr. Joseph Davis, of Gravesend, Mr. John Niven, 
of Allerton, and Mr. James Robb, of Chepstow, were reported ; 
and a vote of sympathy with their relatives was passed. 

Arrangements for the Institution’s session at the Public Works, 
Roade, and Transport Congress on Thursday, Nov. 22, at the 
Agricultural Hall, London, were approved. The following papers 
are to be read and discussed: “ The Quality and Composition 
of Town Gas,” by Mr. H. E. Bloor, of York. ‘ The Position of 
Mains in Public Highways,” by Mr. Stephen Lacey, of London. 

The report of the Institution’s delegate at the Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute at Hull was received. 

The recommendations of a conference of a Joint Committee of 
the Institution and the Society of British Gas Industries with 
reference to a standard taper of plugs for gas-taps for stoves 
and fittings were approved. They are to be forwarded to the 
National Gas Council. 

The appointment of the Advisory Committee and of the Board 
of Examiners under the Education Scheme was confirmed. A 
report was read from Mr. Walter Hole on the progress of 
arrangements for bringing the scheme into operation, and indi- 
cating the keen interest which is being taken in the matter in 
all parts of the country. Modifications necessary to adapt the 
scheme to Scottish conditions are now under consideration. 

Preliminary arrangements for the Institution’s meeting in Lon- 
don next year were discussed. It was decided to resume the 
awarding of medals for papers presented. 

The subscriptions received for the Smithells Testimonial Fund 
from members of all grades were reported ; and it was stated that 
contributions were still coming in, and that further amounts were 
anticipated. 

Recommendations of the Gas Investigation Committee with 
respect to the expenditure on the researches now being carried 
out were adopted. Progress of the work of the Sub-Committee 
having in hand the proposed standard tests of gas-cookers was 
reported. 

The Institution’s nomination of a recipient of the Kelvin Gold 
Medal was referred to a Committee of the Council. 

Reports of the Emergency Committee and of the Finance 
Committee were presented, accepted, and adopted. 








Institution of Engineers-in-Charge.—At the meeting to-day, 
the President-Elect (Mr. T. Cooper, M.A., M.Inst.C.E.) delivers 
his address. The subject is “ Engineering Records, and their 
Value to the Engineer-in-Charge.” The chair will be occupied 
by the retiring President (Dr. Hele Shaw). 


Old Rubber for Making Belt Dressing.—A wrinkle in the 
“Gas Age-Record” states that old rubber, worn-out inner tubes, 
and the like may, used in a composition, be employed as a belt 
dressing and pulley cover. The rubber is first cut up into small 
pieces, and then heated in an ordinary kettle to the desired tem- 
perature. The heating reduces the rubber to a liquid condition. 
Old rubber which has been subjected to more or less oxidation 
due to exposure to air, is used preferably, as it produces a supe- 
rior product. Old rubber which contains such substances as zinc 
oxide, sulphate of barium, lampblack, &c., gives good results. A 
thick liquid substance is produced by the fusing process, which 
is no longer rubber. It is of very heavy consistency, highly 
adhesive, of a waterproofing nature, and capable of attaching 
itself strongly to surfaces, and of forming a frictional coating on 
them. 
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WORK OF THE FUEL RESEARCH BOARD. 


The report for the financial year ended July 31, 1923, of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, which will be noticed next week, contains the usual 
summary of the work of the Research Boards and Committees 
of the Department. In addition to extended reference to the 
subject of “ Power Alcohol,” the following account is given of the 
work of the Fuel Research Board. 


During the year, new experimental vertical retorts, based on 
Scottish shale oil practice, have been erected with a view to low- 
temperature carbonization on a commercial scale. It is proposed 
to briquette a blend of coking and non-coking coals by raising 
them to a temperature below the decomposition point, and then 
subjecting them to pressure without any added binder. The bri- 
quettes will then be carbonized in the new retorts. A consider- 
able amount of preliminary work was necessary before the details 
of the retort and briquetting press could be decided on; and the 
plant has not yet been running sufficiently long for any conclusion 
to be reached. 

A report on some preliminary experiments in low-temperature 
carbonization in vertical retorts has been published in Technical 
Paper No. 7.* The Fuel Research Board have continued to 
maintain close touch with experiments carried on by outside 
workers, and with developments generally, in this country and 
elsewhere. Owing tothe temporary shutting-down of the vertical 
retorts, it was not possible, for a considerable portion of the 

. year, to undertake large-scale work in connection with the car- 
bonization of coal; and the opportunity was taken to carry out 
some comprehensive tests on the efficiency of water-gas plant 
working under various conditions. The results have been pub- 
lished in Technical Paper No. 6.T 7 

In addition, the Board have carried out a variety of smaller- 
scale work, including tests on the combustion of coke, tests of CO. 
recorders, tests on the Thomas recording calorimeter, and on the 
use of tetralin and tetralin-petrol mixtures for motor-car engines. 
Experiments are also being made with a view to developing a 
producer-gas plant for use in the Colonies, where charcoal is - 
available, but where water is scarce, and petrol, or similar fuels, 
expensive. An investigation has been carried out at the request 
of the Development Commission into the carbonization of seaweed, 
with a view to examining the possibility in the present circumstances 
of reviving the seaweed industry on the Atlantic coast. A report 
on this is being prepared for publication. 

The first section of the report of the Fuel Research Board for 
the years 1922, 1923 has been published, and deals with the work 
done in connection with the production of air-dried peat.t This 
includes a report by Prof. Pierce F. Purcell, M.A.I., M.Inst.C.E., 
Peat Investigator to the Board, on the present position in the 
winning of peat in Ireland, Canada, Sweden, and Germany. 
Prof. Purcell has dealt with the problems involved in the working 
of peat bogs on a large scale, and has visualized possible schemes 
for peat-winning on a scale of 100,000 tons per annum from one 
bog area over a period of years. He has shown very clearly, and 
for the first time, the vital importance of the initial lay-out of the 
bog for a definite scheme of development year by year over a 
sufficiently long period. Only in this way can trustworthy esti- 

mates be made of the amount of peat which can economically be 
won from a given bog, and the approximate cost of winning it. 

The Board have also published during the year a description 
of an apparatus for the measurement of the specific gravity of 

gases in small quantities.§ This apparatus was designed at H.M. 
Fuel Research Station. It works with an accuracy of about 
o'5 p.ct. for gases with a specific gravity between o'4 and 06 
(air = 1). About 14 litres of gas are required for a complete 
determination in duplicate. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL SURVEY OF THE NATIONAL 
Coat RESOURCES, 


The Committee for the Survey of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
area, the establishment of which was reported last year, have 
been at work throughout the year; and valuable data and experi- 
ence have been gained. It has been possible to prepare a pre- 
liminary correlation of data for this area; but much more 
information must be collected before this can be either as com- 
plete, or as reliable, as that published for the Yorkshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Derby area. Two of the most important of the 
seams in the Lancashire and Cheshire area have been dealt with 
in a fairly exhaustive manner; and the question of the publica- 
tion of the results is now under the consideration of the Local 
Committee. The work carried out at H.M. Fuel Research Station, 
both in large-scale work in the retorts and by tests of special 
samples of a few hundredweights, has given valuable information 
as regards these seams. This work forms an important part of 
the examination of the seams, and supplements the purely labora- 
tory examination of samples. 

A new Committee have been established in the South Yorkshire 
area, with the co-operation of the South Yorkshire Coal Trade 
Association and the Midland Institute of Mining, Civil, and 
Mechanical Engineers. Arrangements have been made for the 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,"’ Vol. CLXIII., p. 581. 
t See ‘‘ JOURNAL," Vol. CLXII., p. 662. 
! See ‘* JOURNAL,"’ Vol. CLXIII., p. 479. 
8 See ‘‘ JoURNAL,"’ Vol. CLX., p. 797. 


Lomax Palzobotanical Laboratories to continue the microscopi- 
cal examination of coal seams in connection with the survey. 


SAMPLING AND ANALYSIS .OF COAL. 


The Committee on the Sampling and Analysis of Coa! have 
presented an interim report on methods of analysis of coal, 
recommending those they consider best. The report is based 
on a large amount of experimental work carried out by the Com. 
mittee during the past eighteen months, and is now in the press, 
The recommendations will be adopted by the Fuel Research 
Board for their work in connection with the survey; and it is 
hoped that all workers interested in the sampling and analysis of 
coal will do likewise, and thus render analyses by different in- 
vestigators more comparable than has hitherto been the case, 
The Committee have still to deal with the difficult question of 
sampling. -It is proposed that this Committee should continue as 
a Standing Committee of the Board, and should from time to 
time review the methods of sampling and analysis in the light of 
further knowledge as it becomes available. 

Gas MAKING IN VERTICAL RETORTS. 


Early in the year under review certain defects developed in the 
retorts; and it was considered preferable from the experimental 
point of view to renew the lining rather than to repair it. The 
reconstruction was completed in January last, since when tests 
have been made, at the suggestion of an important gas undertak.- 
ing, on another type of Durham coal. The coal necessary was 
provided free of charge by the undertaking in question. Tests 
on a South Wales gas coal are approaching completion. The 
results of the tests on a Wigan Arley coal (Lancashire and 
Cheshire area) will shortly be published as Technical Paper No. 8. 
As before, they show a considerable gain in the more highly- 
priced products resulting from the introduction of steam into the 
retorts during the process of carbonization. 

Advantage was taken of the reconstruction of the retorts to 
remove the cast-iron linings and shutters of the sight-holes and 
replace them with fireclay plugs. The result of this has been a 
striking reduction in the consumption of gas for heating the re- 
torts. The saving amounted to about three therms per hour for 
the setting of four retorts, or some seven therms per ton of coal 
carbonized. This typifies some of the savings which might be 
effected in practice if greater attention were paid to the reduction 
of heat losses by radiation, &c. 

Domestic HEATING, 


During the year, Dr. Margaret Fishenden has been working 
directly under the Board, using accommodation at the West- 
minster Technical Institute kindly placed at her disposal by the 
London County Council. A room has been suitably equipped 
as a laboratory for experimental work; and Dr. Fishenden is en- 
gaged in carrying out investigations of the physical and chemical 
factors which determine comfort conditions. Special attention is 
being paid to the conditions produced by artificial heating; and it 
is hoped to make comparisons of different types of domestic heating 
apparatus in such a way as to determine the relative amounts of 
energy which must be expended by each in order to produce ap- 
proximately equivalent conditions of warmth comfort in a room. 
The results will be considered in relation to the size, construction, 
position, and orientation of the room, and the weather conditions; 
and the possible influence of psychological and physiological factors 
is not being lost sight of. The problem is complex; but if the 
effects of the various factors can be disentangled, considerable 
light should be thrown upon the question of the most economl- 
cal methods of heating in different cases. Dr. Fishenden is also 
giving assistance to H.M. Office of Works in investigating the 
products of combustion emitted from flueless gas-heaters, in view 
of their possible deleterious effects upon health. : 

A further grant has been made to the Manchester Corporation 
Air Pollution Advisory Board for the purposes of Mr. F. S. 
Sinnatt’s work at the Manchester College of Technology on the 
composition of the waste gases, and the amount and approximate 
composition of the soot emitted from coal fires, and the magnitude 
of the losses involved thereby. Preliminary work has indicated 
that the heat loss due to the incomplete combustion of the gases 
produced during the burning of coal in domestic grates is more 
serious than has generally been supposed, and may, in extreme 
cases, represent as much as 25 or 30 p.ct. of the theoretical heat 
of combustion of the coal. A better chemical efficiency of com- 
bustion was shown by coke than by coal. Work is progressing. 











The Big Brother of the Gas Industry—This is the title . 
a book published by the American Gas Association, for a copy ° 
which we are indebted to Mr. Oscar H. Fogg, the Secretary: 
Manager of the Association. It describes in an interesting 
manner the work and accomplishments of this vast organization, 
which—like the British Commercial Gas Association—fills a0 
imperative need. The membership includes 480 gas ryt = 
representing go p.ct. of the manufactured-gas business of the 
United States. There are also no fewer than 270 yoowumaner 
companies (making gas appliances, apparatus, and socesscrnes 
who subscribe to the funds of the Association. With such . 
extensive and representative membership it has become a Server 
clearing house of information, with a permanent headquarter 
staff and numerous committees of experienced men who aré anny 
much of their time and energies to a solution of the innue e 
financial, technical, legal, publicity, and commercial probie 





which naturally arise. 
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PRINCIPLES OF HEATING. 


Several important points in connection with the principles 
of heating were discussed by Mr. KENNETH Gray, M.R.San.I. 
(Past-President of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers), of Messrs. James Gray, Ltd., in a lecture delivered 
by him at Olympia during the Shipping Engineering and 
Machinery Exhibition. 


In the first place, he pointed out that frequently when installing 
a system in this country heating engineers are called upon to pro- 
vide for an internal temperature of 60° Fahr. when it is 32° Fahr. 
outside. This would appear to be a perfectly concise and definite 
instruction; nevertheless it leaves out a factor of predominating 
importance, inasmuch as it omits any reference to wind velo- 
city. The internal temperature of every building is almost as 
dependent upon the velocity of the wind as upon the external air 
temperature. It is obvious that the internal temperature will 
depend not only upon the number of heat units given out within 
the building, but also upon the number of heat units carried away 
from it; and the number of heat units carried away is greatly 
dependent upon the velocity of the wind. This matter, he sug- 
gested, should prove a fruitful source of inquiry for those who 


_ are entrusted with research work in connection with the heating 


question. 

Another factor which in Mr. Gray’s opinion does not receive 
the attention to which it is entitled, is that of humidity. The 
amount of moisture air can hold increases with the temperature; 
and air which is completely saturated at 40° Fahr. becomes only 
50 p.ct. saturated when its temperature is raised to 60° Fabr.— 
assuming, of course, that there has been no water for it to absorb 
in the process of warming. Air which is only 50 p.ct. saturated is 
drier than is good for one. Thus, in warming our homes in cold 
weather, we tend to surround ourselves with very dry air—crea- 
ting an atmosphere unlike the outside atmosphere, which is obvi- 
ously the one in which we are intended to live. The air seeks 
to modify this condition by absorbing moisture with avidity. 
Failing to obtain moisture elsewhere, it gets it from our bodies. 
When water is evaporated, heat is used up in the process; and 
the consequence is that there is a loss of heat from our bodies, 
which produces an effect of chilliness which is felt irrespec- 
tive of the actual temperature of the air. Moistening of the air 
is thus even more necessary in winter than in summer; for we 
have then to some extent interfered with the natural laws. 
There is, the author pointed out, little variation in the degree of 
humidity of external air throughout the year in any particular 
place. In heating systems the important factor of humidity 
should not be ignored. 

Turning to another aspect of this complex question, Mr. Gray 
referred to the fact that those whose occupation keeps them out 
of doors are as a class healthier than those who are kept within. 
This being so, when we try to provide suitable internal condi- 
tions, we should look further than providing a certain tempera- 
ture. As far as possible we should try to reproduce that section 
of the outside conditions which increases our feeling of warmth 
and comfort. When we begin to look at the matter from this 
point of view, one of the first things which becomes evident is that 
our personal feeling of warmth has very little to do with the air 
temperature. With plenty of radiant heat, we can exist comfort- 
ably in air of almost any temperature, if only the air is moving. 
Keeping in mind that any method of heating which approaches 
most nearly to the conditions of warm sunshine and cool moving 
alr (as opposed to a heated atmosphere within four walls) is the 
best from the standpoint of health, the old-fashioned open fire 
still seems to produce the nearest imitation. All the essential 
conditions are there ; and yet the method has its well-known ob- 
jections. The heat that is wasted in an open fire is something 
between 80 and go p.ct. of the total contained in the fuel. Then 
there is the smoke caused, and the draught which sweeps along 
the floor surface towards the fireplace, which is regarded as 
another drawback, though the combination of cool, moving air, 
and radiant heat is the condition necessary to provide healthy 
heating. Wherein, then, lies the objection to the air movement in 
the case of open fireplaces? It is, Mr. Gray thinks, that the air 
in rooms which are heated by open fires is of different tempera- 
tures. What is called a draught is in reality a stream of air, 
colder than the air through which it is passing. 

The principles embodied in the electric radiator seem to con- 
orm closely to the natural laws; but unfortunately the cost of 
current is so high. It can only be applied on a limited scale, and 
is far too costly for the purpose of warming a building. All the 
means of heating at disposal, in which separate units are required, 

have their good and their bad points ; but the question of running 
Cost is always very much against them. 

If we want economical heating on a large scale, we are almost 
ee to adopt central heating of some kind; for in this case the 
uel is burned in enclosed furnaces, and the combustion is rea- 
— complete. But these systems have their disadvantages. 
f i distribution of heat by warmed air, as in a hot-air system, 
alls very far short of the ideal. Radiators heated by water or 
- Aosars also tend, by heating the air, to produce too dry an 
ta pbuilding is constructed, and with warmed walls it is possible 

ake advantage of the one factor in which there appears a 

Prospect of obtaining atmospheric conditions within a building 


but they do gradually warm-up the fabric of which - 





approximating very closely to those outside—by simply keeping 
the windows open. 

It is up to heating engineers to do all they can to convince the 
public that there is great scope for improving the health of the 
nation by keeping’ windows open. Mr. Gray thinks that the open 
fires which were for generations the only means of domestic heat- 
ing are indirectly responsible for the fact that windows are so 
ruthlessly kept shut in winter. 











Voluntary Thermal Standard for Colorado. 


A move which is new in the American gas industry has been 
made by the Public Service Commission of the State of Colorado, 
on the recommendation of Mr. H. B. Dwight, their Engineer. He 
pointed out that an arbitrary standard of heating value might 
easily result in hampering gas utility operations without in itself 
improving in any respect the quality of the service rendered ; also 
that marked improvements in gas-production methods and appa- 
ratus are being made, and that a lowering of B.Th.U. standards 
is an essential part of the present trend of these improvements, 
and is not necessarily detrimental to the consumer’s service. In 
addition, he emphasized the undoubted fact that any steps regu- 
latory bodies may take which will encourage the gas utilities in 
regaining that prosperity which for several years they have 
lacked, will result in improved service and satisfaction to the 
gas-buying public. The order that the Commission made, which 
came into operation on the tst inst., applies to all gas undertak- 
ings within the State of Colorado. It sets forth that each utility 
undertaking supplying gas for domestic or commercial purposes 
shall establish and maintain a standard heating value for its pro- 
duct, which standard shall be the monthly average total heating 
value of the gas as delivered to customers at any point within one 
mile of the manufacturing plant or centre of distribution. This 
standard heating value shall be that value which, from its experi- 
ence, the undertaking finds it most practical, economical, and 
efficient to manufacture and to supply to its customers to their 
satisfaction. The utility undertaking shall be prepared to justify 
the standard it adopts before the Commission, by such pertinent 
facts as may be required. 





Gas for Marking Roofing Material. 


The patentees and producers of a new form of asphalt slate- 
surfaced strip shingle were confronted with the problem of 
embossing a design on a sheet of asphalt-coated felt that was 
covered with crushed slate firmly embedded in the asphalt coat- 
ing. The contemplated method of manufacture of this improved 
form of shingle (so far as the problem to be considered was con- 
cerned) was to take rolls of roofing from 100 ft. to 200 ft. long, and 
3 ft. wide, put them on spindles, and draw them through a device 
that would emboss four straight black lines at regular distances 
across the sheet, over its full length. The black lines forming the 
design of this shingle had to have several qualities. The design 
had to be permanent; it must not detract from the weather- 
proofing qualities of the shingle, and it must not be smeary. Also 
it had to go on the sheet at identical intervals at all times, so that 
it would align with the cutting operations. Practical experience 
told the manufacturers that indelible black lines could be obtained 
if the jet-black asphalt coating already on the sheet of the roofing 
could be utilized. But this heavy coating of asphalt was cold and 
completely covered with a heavy surfacing of ground slate. Con- 
sultations between Mr. D. R. Ryder (of the Public Service Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J.), he writes in the * American Gas Association 
Monthly,” and the manufacturing interests resulted in a decision 
to have installed a device that would play four lines of gas-flames 
upon the portions to be designed. These lines of flame were to 
be 4 ft. long, so that sufficient heat would be applied to the sheet 
to offset the speed at which the sheet passed through the machine 
—100 ft. a minute. It was calculated that this would reduce the 
asphalt to the consistency of a heavy liquid. Immediately fol- 
lowing the heating of the asphalt coating, four drag shoes, with 
contact runners 3 in. wide, were to pass over the sheet. If this 
resulted in the ground slate surfacing being pushed down into the 
heavy coating, and the coating being brought to the surface at the 
points desired, indelible lines would be produced in a continuous 
operation, along with the cutting, &c., and without introducing any 
foreign agencies. Such a machine was installed, and over a 
period of four months has been an unvarying success. 





Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers (Eastern 
District).—The next meeting of the Eastern District of the Asso- 
ciation will take place at 2.30, on Thursday, Oct. 18, at the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, No. 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 


Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western District).—Along 
with a copy of the Joint Transactions of the Scottish Junior Gas 
Associations (Eastern and Western Districts), for the Nineteenth 
Session, is a notice of the opening meeting for the new session 
of the Western District. This will take place in the Royal Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow, next Saturday (the 13th inst.), at 7 o’clock, 
when Mr. Andrew Walker, of Kilbarchan, will deliver his Presi- 
dential Address. Arrangements have been made to visit the Hous- 
ing and Health Exhibition, at Kelvin Hall, during the afternoon. 
On Saturday, Oct. 27, there is to be a visit to the Edinburgh 
meter works of Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Sons. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 


‘* A Matter of ‘ Seconds.’ ” 


S1r,—The Committee of the Incandescent Mantle Manufacturers’ 
Association have given consideration to the article in your issue of 
Sept. 12 under the above heading. 

My Association fully appreciate the importance of maintaining a 
high quality in gas-mantles; and to secure this object would be glad 
to meet the representatives of the gas industry who are equally 
interested in the matter. C. J. Heaty, Secretary, 


The Incandescent Mantle Manufacturers’ 
Association, 
11 & 12, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1; 
Oct. 2, 1923. 


<i 





Mechanical Grate Water-Gas Producers. 


Sir,—On p. 937 of the.‘‘ JournaL”’ for Sept. 26, is an article 
‘* Mechanical Grate Water-Gas Producers,’’ in which you mention 
that hand clinkering is eliminated. 

May we point out that the “ Sydenham” grate has been fitted in the 
“ Simplex ” water-gas plants for over two years, and that clinkering is 
entirely done away with. The grate is as efficient under this severe 
test as in the ordinary furnaces of retort-settings ; and we believe the 
“ Simplex” to be the first water-gas plant without clinker troubles. 

Regarding the “ Simplex” water-gas plant, the coke consumption 
over six months’ ordinary working is 34'9 lbs. per 1000 c.ft. The 
composition of the blue gas is as follows : 


CO, . 
co . 
Hy 
CHy. 
Calorific value (gross), 323 B.Th.U. 

Tue VerticaL Gas Retort SynpDIcATE, Ltp. 
17, Victoria Street, Westminster, Ep, LINSLEY. 

S.W. 1, Oct. 4, 1923. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 








Distillation of Carbonaceous Materials.—No. 202,738. 
NiELSEN, H., of Muswell Hill, N. 10, and Laine, B., of Hatfield. 
No. 14,784; May 25, 1922. 


This invention relates to the distillation or heat treatment of car- 
bonaceous and other materials in stationary or revolving tubes or 
retorts, horizontal or inclined, and heated externally or internally. 

Instead of passing the material through the retort at a uniform 
speed, the patentees submit the same to a longer or shorter heat treat- 
ment under suitable varying temperatures, and claim greatly improved 
results. 

The rate at which solid material travels through a rotary retort 
depends upon the speed of rotation and also upon the inclination of 
the sides towards the horizontal. The process may be carried out, 
according to the invention, in a rotary retort in which the axis is in- 
clined at a suitable angle towards the horizontal, and built up froma 
convenient number of cylindrical and conical retort sections placed 
end to end in such manner that a number of zones are formed which 
serve either to retard or accelerate the rate of travel of the material 
through the retort. 

According to a further feature of the invention, the interior of the 
retort is provided with shelves or baffles which are preferably located 
diametrically across the retort ; the shelves being preferably of trian- 
gular section, provided with suitable perforations. and disposed at any 
suitable angle with respect to one another and also to the horizontal. 
Adjusting means may be provided. The specification details an arrange- 
ment of the baffles which gives the desired result of good distribution 
and varied speed through the retort. 

The zones may be formed by the metal sections themselves which 
constitute the walls of the retort, or the walls of the retort may be 
cylindrical and the inclined or horizontal portions may be constituted 
by a firebrick lining of suitably shaped bricks. In certain cases a 
combination of these two arrangements may be adopted. 

A further feature of the invention is that the retort is provided at 
different points towards its discharge end with exit doors or passages 
which, in thecase of an internally heated retort, communicate with a 
so-called sealing chamber. By providing these exit openings with 
screens or gratings of different sizes, or making the openings them- 
selves of different areas, the smaller particles of material can be 
withdrawn from the retort before the larger particles. The sealing 
chamber may be divided into sections so as to separate the material 
discharged through one size of screen from the material discharged 
through a grating of larger mesh; and separate doors may be pro- 
vided for withdrawing the graded material from the several sections 
of the sealing chamber. 

As certain bituminous coals become very sticky and coagulate or 
adhere to a considerable extent during the passage of the material 
through certain temperature ranges or zones in the retort, according 
to another feature of the invention a certain proportion of fully or 
partly carbonized particles of breeze (obtained, for example, from the 
first section of the cooling chamber) may be admixed with the bitu- 
minous coal either at the entrance of the retort or at any portion where 
excessive coagulation is likely to occur. [This feature, say the 
patentees, may also be applied to vertical retorts, or provision made 





——— 


for feeding breeze or some similar fully-carbonized substance in‘ the 
vertical retort so as to form a lining between the central mass of 
material and the inside wall of the retort.] Prongs or short curved 
shelves may be arranged in the sticky zone of a rotary retort to pick 
up agglomerated pieces. These are carried to the top of the retort, 
and fall through a certain distance, thereby breaking up. 

The process is preferably carried on in a rotary inclined retort «hich 
is heated internally by producer or water gas drawn from an adjacent 
producer and passed unburnt through the retort, so that only its so. 
called sensible heat is utilized for effecting distillation. Gas tigh: con. 
nections for the inlet and exit gas-pipes are obtained by the use of 
piston rings. A screw feed may be provided and located withic the 
gas pipe at the entranceto the retort for regulating the feed of maieria] 
from a charging hopper to the interior of the retort. 


Wet Meters.—No. 202,758. 


Cowan, Sir H., and Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Ltp., both of 
Kennington Road, S.E. 


No. 15.456; June 1, 1922. 


The object of this invention is to provide an improved or modified 
meter, 

The invention in the first place consists in a wet gas-meter compris. 
ing in combination a measuring apparatus of the duplex drum type 
and means for maintaining the water-level in the drum chamber on the 
bird-fountain principle to counteract the effect of evaporation. There 
are also a special form of spout for conveying the gas into the duplex 
drum, and a modified arrangement of bracket for supporting the front 
end of the drum spindle. 

The spout comprises a horizontal tube open at both ends for the 
passage of the drum spindle and an annulus open towards each end— 
at one end by way of a connection placed at a decided angle (say 130°) 
projecting downwardly to convey gas from the waste-water box io the 
annulus, the opening at the other end by way of a substantially up- 
standing connection conveying gas from the annulus into the measur- 
ing drum. The special bracket is formed in two pieces screwed to- 
gether and to the vertical division plate; this forming a support of 
the front end of the spindle encased within the spout. 


Gas Cooking Stoves.—No, 203,083, 
Airp, K., of Falkirk. 
No. 16,253; June 12, 1922. 


This invention relates to details in the design and construction of 
gas-cookers, and a clear description would be difficult without repro- 
ducing the majority of the thirteen drawings which accompany the 
specification. 

The object is to construct various parts of a gas-cooking stove in a 
simple and more effective manner than heretofore, whereby a remov- 
able tube is provided in the front, just below the oven door, connect- 
ing with the main and the two oven burners. The back, front, sides, 
and oven lining are connected together with strengthening rods or 
strips, and a loose oven top is provided, whereby it can easily be in- 
serted and removed from the stove for cleaning purposes without dis- 
connecting any part and without weakening the frame or complicating 
the construction in any way. 

The claims of the patentee are for the following features in combi- 
nation: A removable tube connecting the gas-supply branch pipe witb 
the oven burners and supplied with injectors positioned coincident 
with the burner tubes, and capable of being fixed to the frame ; a front 
constructed as a frame for the door, and a back comprising a sheet 
having the flue opening ; the side panels and the liner connected by 
strengthening pieces engaging bent side edges of the liner and the 
panels, and screwed to the front and back; the back liner connected 
to the side liner by their side edges, which are bent together ; a frame 
securable to the upper part of the oven wall or frame and a removable 
under top plate or oven top carried by the said frame; an opening 
between the frame and under top plate along one edge or portion for 
escape of hot vapours to the flue, the under top plate being removable 
without dismantling the stove. 


Grids for Gas-Purifiers.—No,. 203,216. 
SPENCER, S. E., of Elland. 
No. 27,970; Oct. 16, 1922. 


The patentee claims that by the construction of grid covered by 
this patent the grids are more durable, and will stand rough usage dut- 
ing the emptying of the purifier, that the efficiency of the latter !s 
greatly increased, and that other economies in the cost of filling and 
emptying are effected. ; 7 

The inclined or staggered longitudinal side bars supporting the hori- 
zontal crossbars are made of greater width and thickness than hitherto 
—preferably 4} in. in width and 2 in. in thickness. In consequence of 
the increase in size in cross-section of these bars, a larger size of hor'- 
zontal bar may be employed for supporting the filtering material, and 
preferably three or four in a full-size grid in accordance with the depth 
of the purifier to be filled. These bars are round in cross-sec!i00, but 
with a flat top equivalent to one side of a hexagon made from such 4 
bar. This flat is of normal width and the principal support given to 
the filtering material ; but the curved portions at each side above the 
horizontal diameter give a proportionate support and serve 4s abut- 
ments to set up the desired arches in the purifying material. — 

If desired, the side arcs of the grid bar above the horizonta! may be 
made plane or concave. The bars are wedged into the side beams. 

The customary distance-pieces between the edges of the inclined bars 


_ may be in the form of a square or the like head corresponding at its 


greatest width with the thickness of such bar, and be dowelled into = 
edge, with the axis of one of its angles in a vertical position °° 5 n0 
to impede the fall or the distribution of the filtering material centering 
the purifier, 
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Sulphate Preparation.—No. 203,013. 


TuwalteE, A. H., of Crook, and Pease & Partners, LtD., 
of Darlington. 


No. 11,196; April 21, 1922. 


This invention seeks to provide apparatus whereby acid salt can be 
uickly, effectively, and economically converted into dry, ground, and 


neutralized sulphate of ammonia. 


A drying cylinder is provided with a hollow shaft or conduit formed 


with numerous perforations through which the gaseous neutralizing 
agent employed—for instance, ammonia, or coal or other gas contain- 
ing ammonia—can be caused to flow into the drying cylinder and come 
into intimate contact with the acid salt. 


The feeding means may be 
an archimedean screw or rotary conveyor carried by the hollow per- 


forated shaft, which is then mounted to rotate in the drying cylinder. 


The drying cylinder may conveniently be provided with asteam jacket 
for heating it, as also may the inlet hopper. Means may also be pro- 
vided for supplying hot air or gaseous medium to the inlet end of the 
drying cylinder, and at the outlet end for withdrawing any surplus. 
Reference to the longitudinal section reproduced will make the 
apparatus Clearly understood. 


Water and Gas Supply Valves of Water-Heaters. 


No. 203,261. 
Ewart, J. W., of Euston Road, N.W. 1. 
No. 35,028: Dec. 22, 1922. 


This invention relates to the fittings for the water and gas supply 


valves of geysers of the type wherein a valve controlling the supply of 
gas is automatically opened by the flow due to the turning-on of the 
water supply. 


Such fittings, it is pointed out, are generally in the form of an upright 


tube having a partition therein so as to form a chamber at the lower 
part, to which is connected a gas-supply cock, the lower part of the 
chamber opening into the gas-pipe and containing a disc valve normally 


closing the said pipe. 


This valve bas a central stem passing up 


through the partition and is provided with a disc or float fitting loosely 


within the upright tube. 


Beneath the float is an opening connected 


with the water-supply pipe ; and the water, when turned on, forces 
the valve upwards against the pull of a spring until it opens intoa 
portion of the upright tube of larger diameter than the valve, so as to 
allow the water to pass. 
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It will be noticed that the acid salt to be treated is charged into the 
drying cylinder through a hopper provided with rotary feeding blades 
fixed to a shaft supported laterally by a bearing and driven through 
gearing ; while the outlet hopper is controlled by a slide valve. 

Hot air, mixed with products of combustion, is supplied by means 
of a bunsen burner arrangement, and is controlled by an annular 
regulator and a slide valve or damper. 

The right-hand section of the drying cylinder is provided with an 
upwardly extending branch for connection to a fan which withdraws 
the surplus gases. 


Treatment of Smoke and Fumes.—No, 203,111. 
Tootn, L. F., of Wanstead, E. 11. 


No, 18,006; June 30, 1922; No. 28,842; Oct. 24, 1922; 
April 13, 1923. 


This invention relates to the treatment of smoke or fumes with the 
object of eliminating solid matters therefrom, and comprises improved 
means for the purpose. The patentee remarks that one of the chief 
sources of trouble with smoke, particularly that from furnaces working 
under forced draught, is due to the carrying-off by the smoke of part- 
icles of solid matter more or less of a gritty character, some of which 
Matter is deposited in the vicinity of the chimney or stack and gives 
tise to difficulties or inconveniences on the works concerned ; but, 
what is more serious, owing to its light character the matter may be 
disseminated and deposited over a wide area, causing annoyance be- 
yond the works. 


No. 9209 ; 


/ 





~ 
FIG.1. 
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Tooth’s Smoke Arrester. 







clined downwardly from the bend, associated with a box or chamber 
fitted with 


ee gous upwardly through one limb and is abruptly diverted at the 
ro 
the box, 


furnace) ; 
Plant. 
a the laiter case, the limb is connected to a hood arranged above 
re “ange stack and valve, the form of the flue being similar in outline 
that shown in fig. 1. Inorder to ensure an effective draught, the 


limb is formed with a contracted portion which constitutes a sort of 
Venturi tube, 





The invention comprises an abruptly-bent flue having two limbs in- | 


a baffle; the arrangement being such that the smoke or | 


ogh the other limb and is directed thus against the baffle in | 


Fig. 1. shows one form of the invention (as applicable to a boiler- | 
and fig. 2 shows its modification for use with a water-gas | 


Sulphate Plant—Pease and Partners, Limited. 











Such construction, however, possesses the disadvantage that if at 


any time the gas and water valves become defective, it is nevessary to 
detach the upright tube from the various pipes with which it is con- 
nected, in order that the valves may be attended to. 


According to the present invention, the gasand float valves are carried 


on a stem axially movable in guides in a tube or liner designed to be 
placed within, and secured to, the upright tube:in such a manner as to 
be capable of easy removal therefrom. By this means, it is not neces- 
sary, in order to repair or replace the valves, to disconnect the upright 
pipe from the gas and water fittings to the heater ; the liner and valves 
being simply removed after unscrewing a retaining cap. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘Official Journal’ for Oct. 3.] 
Nos, 23,761 to 24,316. 

Banks, C.—“ Gas-tap.” No. 24,151. 
Brittain, E.—“ Gas-lock.” No. 23,968. 
Brown, J.—‘ Gas-injectors for gas-fires.” No. 24,092. 
Crark & Co., Ltp., P.— Automatic gas-leak alarm.” 
CrowLey, V. J.—‘ Gas flex tube cock.” No. 24,013. 
Dean, W.— Gas washing-boilers, &c.” No. 24,292. 
DockreE, M. I,—* Gas-fittings for inverted incandescent burners,” 


No. 23,818, 


No. 23,914. 


mechanism.” 


tion of inflammable gases.” 


mixing-apparatus.” 


DocxreE, M. I.—“ Incandescent gas-burners.” No. 23.915. 

Epwarps, E. E.—See Clark & Co., Ltd., P. No. 23,818. 

Fave, P.- “Gas, &c., cooking-stoves.” No. 24,172. 

Francis, W. R.—“ Gas-fire radiants.” No. 24,243. 

GENERAL Gas ApPLiances, Ltp.—See Francis, W. R. No. 24,243. 

GumsLEy, J. P.—*Compound for detection, oxidation, or combus- 

No. 24,228. 

Hatt, J. A.— Means for measuring flow of gases.” No. 24,207. 

KeitH, G., and Keira & Brackman Co., Ltp., J.—“ Air and gas 
No. 23 960. 

MacmiLian, D,—“ Gas-burners.” No, 24,185. 

Simon, Ltp., H.—See Hall, J. A. No. 24,207. 

Soc. HarDoLLt.—“ Recording-meters for liquids.” No. 23,894. 

SuLzErR Bros., Ltp.—“ Containers for dry-cooling hot coke, &c.” 


No. 23,809. 


WALLET, M.—“ Gas-producer.” No. 23,958. 

West, G.—See Macmillan, D. No. 24,185. 

Witson Gas-Meters, Ltp., G., and Witson, J. H.—“ Coin-freed 
No. 23,867. 


RESTORATION OF LAPSED PaTENTs. 
Notice is given that an order was made on Sept. 24, 1923, restoring 


each of the under-mentioned letters patent granted to James Leary 
Jackson : “Improvements in valves,” July 31, 1916; “ Improvements 


in gas cut-off apparatus,” Feb. 8, 1915; “ Improvements in gas shut- 
off valves,” Aug. 20, 1914. 








Mr. Charles Wood, the Bradford City Gas Engineer and General 


| Manager, has reported to his Committee that gas coal required for the 


| next six months has been purchased at an aver 
| ton delivered, a reduction of 1s. 8d. per ton. 


age price of 22s, od. per 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 








The following notice has appeared in the ‘‘ London Gazette '’ with 
regard to applications to the Board of Trade for Orders under the 
Gas Regulation Act. 


DECLARATION OF CALORIFIC POWER. 


Taunton Gas Light and Coke Company.—525 B.Th.U. in substitu- 
tion for 460 B.Th.U. (Jan. 1, 1924.) 


SETTLEMENT OF NOTTINGHAM STRIKE. 





After a strike extending over a period of sixteen weeks, the dispute 
affecting a relatively small proportion of men employed by the Gas 
Committee of the Nottingham Corporation has been settled, by the dis- 
affected hands returning to work upon conditions which are designed 
to effect a settlement of a permanently satisfactory character. The 
trouble arose originally out of the claim which was put forward by the 
men to be treated, in regard to rates of remuneration, upon the basis 
of skilled plumbers; the contention being seriously contested by the 
Committee in the interest of the gas industry as a whole. The matter 
has engaged the attention of the National Joint Industrial Council, 
whose views were in agreement with that of the Committee ; and thus 
a question giving rise to issues of a widely applicable nature had 
become involved, A further difficulty had occurred through a clashing 
of trade-union interests ; the men affected, who originally belonged to 
the Union of General Workers, having thrown in their allegiance with 
the National Federation of Building Trade Operatives. The Gas 
Committee had made it manifest, at an early stage of the dispute, that 
while they were quite willing to enter into negotiations, it was im- 
possible for them, as matters stood, to determine which of the 
organizations had power to conclude an agreement. Recent develop- 
ments have, however, demonstrated that the Federation representative 
of the building trade employers was prepared to take the whole re- 
sponsibility ; and following an abortive visit to Nottingham of a de- 
putation accredited to act on behalf of this body, a threat was made to 
withdraw the whole of the employees engaged on building operations 
in the city. But the decisive factor in the matter was the attitude 
taken by the building trade employers themselves, who determined 
that unless the strikers discontinued the aggressive tactics, which the 
Nottingham and District Association of Building Trades’ Employers 
complained had been used against them, the whole of the operatives, 
numbering over 8000, would be served with lock-out notices, and the 
doors of the workshops closed against them on Oct. 8. Such a con- 
tingency, at the present period of abnormal stress, could not be viewed 
with equanimity ; and the gas employees agreed to resume work 
under conditions which left several matters of detail open for further 
discussion with the Gas Committee. As a matter of fact, the men 
have gained little from their long-sustained obduracy ; and the ser- 
vices of many of them might have been altogether dispensed with had 
the Committee cared to prolong the controversy. 


ae 


PLYMOUTH GAS-WORKS LOAN. 





An inquiry was held at Plymouth, last Wednesday, by Major J. 
Stewart, R E., into the application of the Corporation for sanction to 
raise a loan of £19,340 for gas works purposes. 


The Town Clerk informed the Inspector that the application was 
for an additional unit of carburetted water-gas plant, to enable the 
present units of plant to be properly overhauled, which, as in the case 
of the retorts, had not been possible owing to the continued demands 
on the plant to meet the requirements of consumers. The additional 
unit would have a manufacturing capacity of 1,200,000 c.ft. per day, 
and money was also required for the provision of an exhauster, washer, 
and mains. The introduction of the additional unit of carburetted 
water-gas plant would assist in absorbing a larger proportion of the 
surplus coke produced in the retort-house. Owing to the lack of large 
concerns in the Plymouth district, difficulty was experienced in dispos- 
ing of the coke; and its consumption for gas making reduced the 
quantity of gas coal to b2 purchased. This outlet for coke enabled its 
market value to be maintained for actual sales, which was ultimately 
refiected in the selling price of gas. The loan would make no charge 
whatever on the rates. Under the provisions of the Plymouth Cor- 
poration Act, any money needed for such purposes as this would have 
to come out of the reserve fund ; and if there was not sufficient money 
there, it would be taken as a loan from the district fund and repaid 
later out of revenue. 

Mr. W. P. Tervet (the Gas Engineer) stated that, assuming the 
annual increase of ro p.ct. in gas consumption was maintained, the 
proposed extension would carry the undertaking on for six years. The 
water gas manufacture would be in the present proportion of 50 p.ct., 
and all gas distributed for domestic purposes would have the distinc- 
tive smell of coal gas. 

No opposition was forthcoming to the application. 


_— 
iE 


Price of Gas at Stafford.—At the Stafford Town Council meeting 
last week, Mr. G. Owen called attention to the price of gas. He said 
the profit and loss account in respect of the Corporation gas undertak- 
ing last year showed that there was a profit of £22,762. Apart from 
this, he found that {2276 was paid in income-tax. On the account’ 
sheet that day, there was a sum of £1047 in respect of income-tax. 
The Corporation were again making an enormous profit on the gas 





MARPLE GAS ORDER. 


An inquiry was held by Mr. H. C. Honey (Director of Gas Admini- 
stration at the Board of Trade), last Friday week, in the Union Rooms, 
Stockport Road, Marple, into an application by the Marple Urban 
District Council, as owners of the local gas undertaking, for a Special 
Order under section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act. The objects of the 
Order are: First, to authorize the Council to acquire a small under. 
taking carried on and owned by the Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd, 
under the Compstall Gas Order, 1909, and to supply gas in the parish 
and urban district of Compstall, in the County of Chester, and part of 
the township of Ludworth, in the rural district of Glossop Dale, in the 
County of Derby; and, secondly, to enable them to secure additignal 
land for the extension of the gas-works. Objection to the granting of 
the Order as drafted was entered by four Kailway Companies and two 
County Councils. Various property owners in the neighbourhood of 
the works objected to the acquisition of the land specified for gas 
purposes. 

Mr. Jacgues Asapy (instructed by Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co., 
of Westminster, as Agents for Messrs. Johnsons, of Stockport) repre- 
sented the Marple U:ban District Council. There were also in attend- 
ance Councillor Joseph Smith (Chairman of the Gas Committee) and 
Councillor Hugh Rodger, of the Marple Council, with Mr, James Kay 
Law (their Gas Engineer), Mr. James Freeman (the Clerk), and Mr, 
E. H. Brogden (Valuer to the Hayfield Union Assessment Com. 
mittee). 

Sir ae CourtTHoPE-MounroE, K.C., and Mr. H. F. Bipper (in- 
structed by Messrs. Beale & Co., Westminster) appeared for the 
London, Midlard, and Scottish Railway Company ; the Great Central 
and Midland Joint Committee; the London and North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; and the Great Central and North Staffordshire Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JoHn Grace (Barrister, of Chester) represented the Cheshire 
County Council; Mr. H. W. SkINNER (Deputy Clerk), the Derbyshire 
County Council; and for property owners, Mr. AprRIAN SMITH 
(Solicitor, Hyde) and Mr. Epwarp HeE-o (Solicitor, Stockport). 

Mr. Asapy, in opening, said that, in addition to the parties appear- 

ing that day, there had been other opposition, which was disposed of 
by concessions made by the promoting Council. There had been 
opposition by the Hyde Gas Company; but this had been disposed 
of. Substantially the objects of the Order were two-fold. The first 
was to acquire additional land which adjoined the existing gas lands, 
and to take power to manufacture and store gas thereon; and the 
second was to acquire an undertaking powers to direct which were 
given to the Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., by the Compstall Gas 
Order of 1909. There was no opposition to the proposal to take over 
the Compstall Gas Order ; but there was opposition to the suggested 
use for gas purposes of land for the purchase of which a provisional 
agreement had been entered into. Thus the real gravamen of the in- 
quiry had been brought down to the point of the position of owners 
of adjoining land and houses ; and in order that a decision might be 
come to on the matter, he was sure it would not be thought that he 
was going beyond the scope of the inquiry if he presented some of the 
salient facts connected with the undertaking, which in his judgment it 
would be necessary for the Director to have in mind. This was an 
undertaking which was many years ago owned by the Marple Gas 
Company, Ltd.; and under the Marple Local Board Gas Act of 1886, 
the concern was transferred to what was now the Marple Urbzn 
District Council. By section 5 of that Act the limits of supply were 
defined. First of all there was Marple, in the County of Chester. 
Then there was the district of Ludworth, which was outside the Local 
Government area of the district, and was in the County of Derby; 
also Mellor, which was south of Ludworth, and up to tbe north a dis- 
trict which had never yet been supplied—both in Derbyshire. This 
was not a question of an urban district going beyond its area for gas 
supply for the first time. Its area always had been more outside the 
administrative area for Local Government purposes than inside that 
area. It was merely adding a district which was advantageous to it 
from every point of view. The area it was proposed to take over 
was now supplied with 5} million c.ft. of gas a year. In order to give 
effect to the transfer, a provisional agreement was entered into with 
the Calico Printers’ Association, dated Nov. 2, 1922. The other ques- 
tion he had to deal with was that of the land. The matter of the 
acquisition of land was considered by the Urban District Council in 
1919, and instructions were given for the promotion of a Provisicnil 
Order to secure land and manufacture and store gas. The taking-over 
of the Compstall Order had merely added to tbe necessity for the extra 
gas land. It was not primarily responsible for the acquisition of the 
land, which was due to increased consumption and the congested state 
of the present works. The Council asked for powers to acquire the 
land and manufacture and store gas upon it. These clauses were if 
model form, and contained nothing novel. 

There never was a case in which the acquisition of a piece of land 
was less harmful to the occupants of property adjoining, because the 
land which it was proposed to take over sloped away at a very steep 
angle, and the use to which it was likely that it could be put by the 
Urban District Council was one which could not possibly affect the 
amenities of the houses. As far as contiguity to a gas-works was coD- 
cerned, it must be remembered that the dwellings were near a g45- 
works now, and were mostly built after the works had been acquired 
by the Marple Urban District Council. Thus it was not a question of 
the gas-works coming to the houses, but of the houses coming to the 
gas-works. He would call evidence as to the chance of the property 
being materially affected, and the value reduced, by the extension of 
the gas-works. He understood that during the whole of the time the 
present Engineer had been connected with the undertaking, there had 
been no complaint of nuisance arising from the works. Financially 
the undertaking was very sound. There had been raised by 10a0 
£27,000, of which there remained outstanding some £15,000. There 
was a balance in net revenue account of £6362, The Urban Council 
had put in a clause that would give the County Councils the same pf 
tection they had always had; but what the County Councils were 





undertaking ; and he considered the price of gas should be reduced. 


asking was that the terms of this protective clause should apply t0 the 
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whole of the remaining area—that was, the present gas limits—of the 
Marple Urban District Council. Why they should ask for this he 
could not imagine. The position of the Urban Council as regarded 
roads, with respect to the existing area, would not be altered in the 
least. The Urban Council would remain in exactly the same position 
as they had always occupied, and so would the County Councils As 
to the added area, the County Councils would have the protective 
clause that was in the Compstall Order, but only because it was given 
before. 
THE OBJECTION OF THE RaILway COMPANIES. 


Mr. ABabDy, proceeding to refer to the opposition to the Order of the 
various Railway Companies named above, said this had relation to 
clause 20, which was in the following terms: 


20.—As to Mains of Insufficient Capacity.—Notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in any enactment to the contrary, the Council 
shall not be obliged to give from any main a supply of gas for any 
purpose other than lighting or domestic use in any case where the 
capacity of such main is at the date when such notice is served 
insufficient for such purpose, or if and so long as any such supply 
would in the opinion of the Council interfere with the sufficiency 
of the gas required to be supplied by means of that main for 
lighting or domestic purposes. 
The substance of the objection of the Railway Companies, he said, 
seemed to be, first, that this was a war-time clause, and, secondly, 
that it was unnecessary. One of the Railway Companies had made a 
suggestion that, if the clause was granted, there should be something 
added so as to make it clear that it had no application to a section 
which gave the Council power to supply gas in bulk by agreement. 
It was not a model clause ; but it was of very usual application. It was 
really based on one of the model clauses which related to the supply of 
water. His own book on “Clauses and Precedents in Electricity, Gas, 
and Water Legislation” (paragraph 757) showed that there were various 
precedents. So far as he knew, it was first inserted in the Swansea Gas 
Act of 1911 ; while other cases were the Annfield Plain and District 
Gas Act, 1912; the South Staffordshire (Mond) Gas Act, 1913; the 
Tynemouth Gas Act, 1913; the Westgate and Birchington Gas and 
Electricity Act, 1913; the Isle of Thanet Gas Act, 1914; and the 
Longwood and Slaithwaite Gas Act, 1914. These were through Com- 
mittee before the war broke out. Since the war, he had noted various 
instances—among them Ascot, Brighton, Doncaster, Ilfracombe, Fern- 
dale, and Uxbridge. Subsequently, he thought he might say, it had 
been general in Gas Acts. The Council did not want to be under an 
obligation to supply gas for other purposes, if it would interfere with 
the supply for domestic purposes. If there were ample precedents, he 
imagined the Board of Trade would require some special evidence to 
induce them, on the motion of the Railway Companies, to depart from 
what had become a commen clause. 

Sir H. CourTHOPE-MunrRoE: I am taking the bold course, Sir, of 
asking you to strike the clause out. That is.the broad, main issue I 
am here for. Continuing, he said he wanted to be left on the lines of 
1871. The original objections of the four railway undertakings for 
whom he appeared had also covered several other clauses; but 
these had been met, and they were now faced with the clean issue of 
clause 20. All these attempts to cut-in on the statutory position of 
consumers did not come like a “ bolt from the blue.” They came bit 
by bit; but there ultimately arrived a time when those affected woke 
up to the position, and had to determine whether they would allow 
precedent after precedent to be created which might later on seriously 
affectthem. In the original Gas- Works Clauses Act of 1847 there was 
no obligation upon a gas company to supply gas to anybody. It 
simply gave the people who went in for gas undertakings a right to 
make contracts to supply gas. In 1871, however, another Gas-Works 
Clauses Act was passed, and Parliament gave effect to the considered 
policy that, when gas companies went in for Acts and Orders, it would 
be in terms, not of power to make contracts, but of obligation to supply 
consumers for all purposes. This had been the law of the country for 
something over half-a-century ; and it was only of late years that an 
attempt had been made to cut-in on that statutory right of the con- 
sumer to have, asa right and not a favour, a supply of gas for all pur- 
poses. As he had said, these things crept on. His friend had men- 
tioned a number of Acts or Orders from 1911 onwards, leaving off 
atig16. But, of course, they had to carry on, and find out what the 
Position was to-day. It was no use stopping at 1916, In this con- 
nection, they should consider what had been done in the cases of the 
Lea Bridge Gas Order, 1922, the Burton-on-Trent Order, 1923, the 
Bromsgrove Order, 1923, the Chesterfield Corporation Act, 1923, and 
the Barnsley Gas Special Order, 1923. The Barnsley Order was an 
appeal to Parliament from an Order of the Board of Trade, and was, 
he respectfully submitted, the last word on the subject, and further- 
more was the considered decision of a Committee of Parliament. 
Having got the Barnsley Gas Order dealt with by a Committee of the 
House, and followed in the agreement with the Chesterfield Corpora- 
tion, all the various steps up to that point were, to his mind, of no 
importance, The value of these things rested entirely ona fight, where 
both Parties were heard, and a conclusion was arrived at. Multiply- 
‘og them bit by bit, by consent, really came to nothing. It was common 
ground, he thought, between his friend and himself that up to the 
Swansea case in 1911, the position registered by Parliament in 1871— 
1 obligation to supply for all purposes—obtained. The broad thing 

ad gone on for fifty years. It might be that at the time it was worth 
nobody's while to fight the matter. There were subsequently certain 
— of agreement ; and then they came to the post-war period, when 
— were the five cases to which he had referred. The Burton-on- 
— Order was fought before the Board of Trade, with the result 

at protection was afforded as regarded bulk supply. Then they 
— to the Barnsley Order, which the Railway Companies fought 
ry the Board of Trade, and failed. This Order was duly made by 
ran card of Trade, laid on the table of the House, and then objection 
Cor take a toit in the House of Commons, and it was sent to a Special 
— (with Mr. Pennefather as Chairman), in the same way asa 
cine ‘ill, This gave the Railway Companies an opportunity of re- 
whe ng their Case and appearing by Counsel, which they did; and 
n the matter had been thoroughly threshed out, the Committee 





made certain recommendations. Therefore he thought he could fairly 
say that, for the purpose of ascertaining what was the minimum pro- 
tection to which the Companies were entitled, it was idle to go into 
all these various other Acts and Orders, because the whole of the 
matters had been considered by Parliament, who had said, in effect : 
‘These things shall not go forward without these provisos.” His 
first proposition was that the very minimum to which the Railway 
Companies were entitled was the protection given by the Committee 
on the two points he had in mind—insufficient mains and bulk supply ; 
but he was going further to contend that the only safe position for 
consumers was to ask the Board of Trade, and if necessary Parlia- 
ment, to say that the considered policy of Parliament in 1871—that 
there should be an obligation to supply gas for all purposes—should 
be maintained in its integrity, and should not even be whittled away 
to the extent of the protection that had been given by the Committee 
of the House. In the Barnsley Order, to section 25, authorizing the 
supply of gas in bulk, was added the same proviso that the Board of 
Trade had put in the Burton Order: ‘* Provided that the Company 
shall not supply gas under any such contract beyond the limits of 
supply if and so long as such supply would interfere with the supply 
of gas within those limits.” On this point, the Committee approved the 
Board of Trade’s action, and inserted the Burton clause in the Barns- 
ley Order. So far, so good. It should be pointed out that there was 
no bulk supply clause in the Order that was being dealt with that day. 
It was, however, to be found in the earlier measure. Clause 20 of the 
present Order was exactly the same as clause 30 of the Barnsley 
Order, which had added to it by Parliament: ‘‘ Provided that this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any main used by the Company for the supply 
by them of gas under a contract entered into under section 25 [the 
supply in bulk clause] of this Order.” Therefore he argued that any 
bulk supply clause or any insufficient mains clause must have the 
limitations put upon the Barnsley Order. The Chesterfield Corpora- 
tion Act of 1923 went through witb both the provisos recommended by 
Mr. Pennefather’s Committee put in. 

Mr. Honey: Do you know what happened in the case of Maccles- 
field? My recollection is that in the Macclesfield Bill, which was 
before the Local Legislation Committee this year (and I think perbaps 
in the Rawmarsh care) the clause in the form in which it appears in 
this Order was allowed. 

Sir H. CourtHorE-Munroe: Was that before the decision of Mr. 
Pennefather’s Committee, or after ? 

Mr. Honey: I think in one instance, at any rate, it was after. The 
only reason I refer to the matter is this: I imagine that, a case having 
been fought in Parliament, the Board of Trade would necessarily take 
the decision of the Committee as a direction to them for future Orders; 
but if you have two Committees*of Parliament dealing with the matter 
in two different ways, then the direction would only amount to this— 
that the Board of Trade must consider whether, in the particular case, 
this proviso is required. 

Sir H. CourtHorpE-MunroeE: I am not suggesting that the Board of 
Trade could not doso. The matter, I am told, was discussed in the 
Barnsley case as a question of principle. Continuing, Sir Harry said 
the Chesterfield Corporation accepted the Barnsley provisos; and he 
did not think there had been any Act passed subsequently giving the 
two clauses referred to without adding the safeguards put into the 
Barnsley Order, The Nelson Corporation and the Hyde Gas Com- 
pany had a clause similar to what Mr. Abady was asking for; and they 
bad agreed to delete it. His interest in this particular case certainly 
did not warrant the expense to which the Railway Companies bad 
gone ; but the great danger of allowing these cases to go through with- 
out a struggle for one’s rights was the piling-up of precedents. 

Mr. William Goodchild, M.Inst.M E., Gas Engineer to the Midland 
Division of the London, Midland, and Scottish Railway, examined by 
Mr. Bipper, said the Railway Companies used gas for power in 
various parts of the country; and there was no reason why this use 
should not be extended. They found it an advantage to instal a gas- 
engine in some cases instead of a steam boiler. He feared the danger 
of a precedent in an Order like this, even though existing requirements 
in the district were small. If clause 20 was enacted throughout the 
country, they would be deprived of any security for their industrial 
supplies of gas. They would be entirely in the hands of any gas 
undertaking who had a clause of this kind. The principal danger of 
the clause was that it was linked with the bulk supply. The Gas 
Regulation Act imposed upon a gas undertaking the obligation of 
maintaining a higher minimum pressure than was usual in the past; 
and in many parts of the country mains sufficient to maintain the old 
pressure would not be large enough under the new enactment. If a 
certain main was carrying a big industrial supply, the cutting-off of that 
supply would ease the strain on the main. This section would enable 
the Council to cut out existing consumers if the new pressure could 
not be maintained in the main. 

Mr. Asapy said his instructions were that the pressure at present 
was 2 in, 

Witness, replying to Mr. Anapy, agreed that there was nothing per- 
sonal against Marple. The use of gas for industrial purposes had 
certainly developed since 1871. 

Mr. Apapy: Would the Companies be satisfied with a proviso 
similar to that quoted to clause 20 here ? 

Sir H. CourtHore-MunroeE: No. 

Mr. Asapy: We have not the slightest objection to a proviso like 
that, because it does not alter our obligation under a contract, nor 
does it increase our obligations. We are perfectly willing to take the 
Barnsley proviso; but we object to clause 20 being struck out. 

Mr. Honey: Did you petition against any Bills this session ? 

Witness: I believe we petitioned against Chesterfield. 

Sir H. CourtHore Munroe: At first everybody thought if they got 
what had been given in the case of Burton, that was enough ; but after 
the Barnsley clause, they felt they ought to ask in future for the old 
conditions. 

Mr. Honey: So far as this particular undertaking is concerned, it 
does not matter to you much one way or another ? 

Witness: We have not a large industrial use of gas in Marple. 

Mr. Honey: It would be very much better that this rather important 
point of principle should be dealt with by a Parliamentary Committee, 
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Sir H. CourtHorpE-MunroE: We are here for the purpose of pre- 
venting the decision being given that this is the right thing todo. If 
you are against us, we shall have to go on with the matter; but I do 
urge you to say that the time has now come when this clause should 
be struck out. 

Mr. Apapy: We have no personal interest in this clause; but when 
the Railway Companies raised their opposition, we felt it was not right 
to give way on a question of principle. There is not the slightest in- 
tention of interfering with an existing contract or supply; but it is in- 
tended that the clause should prevent anybody demanding an unrea- 
sonable compliance with the letter of section 11 of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, 1871. If you feel that you would rather not decide this 
point, then, so long as it is made clear that the clause is not with- 
drawn at the demand of the Railway Companies, we are willing to let 
it go. 

Mr. Honey: My difficulty is that what I am asked to do is not to 
deal with this specific case on its merits as regards Marple, but to treat 
it as a test case, and say that the clause ought to be struck out. 

Sir H. CourtHore-MunroE: My friend has: declared that every- 
thing he has said is general, and has no special application to Marple. 
Therefore I say there is no reason for including such a clause in the 
case of Marple. 

Mr. Honey: Of course, the decision must rest entirely with the 
Department ; but I should be perfectly prepared to recommend them 
to put in the Barnsley amendment. That is, however, I think, 
not very satisfactory to anybody. I have never been able to under- 
stand what that amendment means; but Parliament inserted it, and 
we must take that at any rate as a direction from Parliament. I do feel 
a difficulty with regard to the clause. First of all, the analogy with 
the water clause is quite a false one. The water clause was a matter 
of public health, whereas this is a different thing. But I do think 
that the more stringent conditions which have been inserted for the 
protection of consumers in the Act of 1920 involve aclause more or 
less on the lines of clause 20 in this Order. At the same time, my own 
feeling is that the clause is not sufficiently safeguarded—that the con- 
sumers who would be affected by the clause have not quite sufficient 
safeguards. It safeguards the general body of consumers, but at the 
expense of somebody who probably ought to have some greater pro- 
tection, The Council, ably as they are represented here to-day, have 
not themselves the technical knowledge and the broad interests which 
would justify my suggesting that you should hammer out some clause 
which would be generally acceptable. 

Sir H. Courtuore-Munroe: Then how dare they come here to try 
and wipe out my rights ? 

Mr. Apapy: Will you give an opportunity to the promoters to sub- 
mit an amended clause ? 

Mr. Honey: What was in my mind was to insert the clause with 
the Barnsley amendment. But I should like it to be made quite clear 
that it is not a decision on the actual merits of the clause—not a 
decision that would bind the Railway Companies or the Department 
in any Other case. 

Sir H. CourtHorpe-MunroE: We are so afraid of precedents being 
built-up; What I should have liked you to do, if you will not strike 
out the clause, is to have got rid of this thing in the clause about."‘ in 

the opinion of the Council '’—‘‘if and so long as any such supply 
would in the opinion of the Council interfere with the sufficiency of the 
gas required to be supplied by means of that main for lighting or 
domestic purposes.’’ It is absolutely unfair to make any persons 
judges in their own cause. A small consumer might be bit as well 
as a big one. I am here asking you to strike the clause out. 
ARGUMENTS FOR THE County COUNCILS, 


Mr. Joun Grace then put in jointly on behalf of the Cheshire 
County Council and the Derbyshire County Council a series of clauses 
for their protection precisely similar to those submitted by him the 
previous day at the inquiry relating to the application for a Special 
Order of the Hyde Gas Company,.and some portions of which the 
representatives of that Company signified their willingness to accept 
[anie, p. 67]. He said that in the Marple area there were main roads 
extending to 4 miles odd, and in the Compstall area main roads to the 
extent of r10 yards. There were also bridges. It was his submission 
that the clauses which they asked should be inserted in this Order 
should apply not only to the Compstall area, but that they should ex- 
tend also into the Marple area. The Kidsgrove Gas Act of 1914 was 
on all fours with his present position. In that case, the Kidsgrove 
Gas Company, just on the borders of Cheshire, supplied three villages 
in Cheshire with gas. They applied for an extension of their gas 
limits ; and this extension included a village in Cheshire. The County 
Council sought for an amendment of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, with regard to the roads, and asked that it should not only apply 
to this village, but to the whole area of the Kidsgrove Gas Company. 
The matter went before a Parliamentary Committee, who inserted in 
that case clauses almost identical with the ones which it was now 
sought to have included in this Order—and clauses to affect the whole 
area of the Kidsgrove Gas Company. Therefore there was a definite 
precedent for what the Councils were now asking. Though they 
were not road authorities, they were the people who paid; and he 
submitted that they were entitled to be heard on a matter which 
affected the whole of the ratepayers of the county. In 1910, the year 
following the passing of the Compstall Gas Order, the cost of main 
roads in Cheshire amounted to £97,000; last year the cost had in- 
creased to £356,000. Thus it was a very serious question for the 
county. For one thing, they desired that the position in a road, and 
the depth, of a pipe should be under the control of the County 
Council. In many cases this had been inserted; and he could not 
understand why there should be any opposition now—particularly 
seeing that they had almost identically the same clause in the Comp- 
stall section. He submitted that there should be one set of rules 
with regard to the laying of pipes to relate to the whole area of the 
undertaking—not one for Compstall, and another for the other part. 

Mr. G. E. Ashforth (Assistant County Surveyor) gave evidence bear- 
ing out the opening of Counsel. 

Mr, Honey: What sort of control do you want that you have not 
at present ? 


Witness: We want more extended and more definite control. We 





_ 





want to be able to define exactly the position and depth of any pipe, 
If new pipes had to be laid in place of pipes at present in the middle 
of the road, it might be advisable to find a fresh position, where they 
would be out of the way of traffic or of any proposed improvement. 

Do you think the Marple Council would be likely to disagree with 
you on that ?—At present, if the Council wished to lay or renew a 

pipe, they could do so without the County Council's knowledge. 

Mr. ABapy suggested that the Council had the power they desire 
if and where they were the road authority ; and there was no reason 
why they should have the power in respect of roads over which they 
were not the road authority. 

Mr. Honey said the point was rather one for the Royal Commission 
on Local Government. Asa matter of fact, the County Councils were 
asking the Board of Trade to decide a question that was under con. 
sideration by this Commission. If clauses were agreed, no doubt the 
would be inserted ; but unless they were agreed, he thought the policy 
of the Department was not to put themin. In this particular case ij 
was clear that what was desired was an amendment of the generai law 
affecting the relations between the County Council and the Urban 
Authorities on a matter which was under consideration by a Royal 
Commission at the moment. ~It was extremely unlikely that, in a 
matter which was thus sub judice, the Board of Trade would take any 
action which could be construed as a decision in favour of either 
party. 

Mr. Grace: Would Mr, Abady meet us over the bridges, if we drop 
the part relating to main roads ? 

Mr. Apapy: I have no instructions ; but something may be done 
between now and the final drafting of the Order. 

Mr. H. W. SKINNER (Deputy Clerk to the Derbyshire County 
Council) said the main roads were definitely maintained by his 
Council, so that their position was rather different from that of the 
Cheshire County Council. The Marple Council had always taken a 
very fair and generous view of their obligations; but the County 
Council looked upon this more as a matter of principle than as one that 
affected the Marple Gas Authority in particular. -The ground upon 
which they were asking for this protection was that there had been a 
tremendous change in road conditions since 1886; and road main. 
tenance was entirely a different proposition now, requiring more ade- 
quate protection for the Council than was formerly called for. Clauses 
had been inserted in various Acts, whereby protective provisions were 
extended to old areas, so far as new pipes and mains were concerned, 
The promoters themselves, in their Act of 1911, conceded to an autho- 
rity what the Council were asking should be conceded to them now. 

Mr. Honey: I think the proper course is to await the recommenda- 
tions made by the Royal Commission. 

Gas MANAGER'S EVIDENCE. 

Mr. James Kay Law (Gas Engineer to the Marple Urban District 
Council), examined by Mr. Asapy, said he had occupied his present 
position for sixteen years. For the purpose of supplying the Ludworth 
and Compstall areas, the Council proposed to lay the necessary trunk 
main from their gas-works to the outlet main from the Calico Printers’ 
Association’s works. The length of the trunk main thus required 
would be 1160 yards, the cost of which was estimated at f1030. At 
present the Company’s annual make of gas was just over 6 millionc.ft. 
He was optimistic about the chances of increasing business in this 
area. Prior to the agreement for the acquisition of the Company's 
undertaking, the Council had already decided upon the necessity for 
extending their gas-works plant, as the economical limit of production 
in the retort-bench was being reached ; and, with the proposed addi- 
tion of the Company’s area of gas supply, the need for further manu- 
facturing capacity became urgent. The existing retort-bench con- 
tained six settings of six retorts in each, Five settings were fully em- 
ployed last winter ; and it was probable that six would be required 
during the coming winter. It was proposed to add four new settings 
of six retorts in each setting, which would thus provide a total of ten 
settings, or sixty retorts. The extension of the retort-bench would 
occupy the available space in the present coal store (which was really 
an extension of the retort-house), so that provision was made also for 
a new coal store, the floor area of which was 2600 sq. ft., giving acoal 
storage capacity per vertical foot of 60 tons. The maximum average 
height intended for stacking coal was ro {t., and so the storage capa- 
city would be 600 tons. A new boiler house, boiler, chimney, and 
extension of the coke yard, also urgently needed, would occupy the 
remainder of the available space for extensions on the present gas- 
works lands. Therefore it became necessary to provide land for 
future extensions, The maximum make per 24 hours was 220,000 c.ft., 
and the storage capacity was 110,000 c.ft. This was not adequate, 
and the holder capacity should be increased. The old idea was 
24 hours’ storage; but 20 p.ct. might be deducted from this. So far 
as present indications went, the first use that was likely to be made 
of the new land would be for the erection of a gasholder. An oppor- 
tunity had arisen of obtaining this land on favourable terms. To bis 
mind, the works contemplated would not interfere materially with the 
houses nearby. There might be some interference with the near view, 
but not with the distant view, owing to the difference of level. The 
total height of the two-lift holder would be from 50 to 60 ft., accord- 
ing to whether the tank was above or below ground. 

Witness, in reply to Mr. Situ, said he did not think the proposed 
work would depreciate the property around. He did not acticipate 
there would be additional smoke or smell arising from the extensions. 
They had increased from 23 million c.ft. to 45 millions in annual out- 
put during the last twelve years. ae 

By Mr. Asapy: The increase since 1919 had been from 29 million 
c.ft. to 45 millions. 

The case for the various objectors was then fully gone into ; a 0u™ 
ber of them giving evidence. Afterwards, 

Mr. Apapy said: Most of the houses were built with the knowledge 
that there was a gas-works there; and this must have influenced rm 
price of the land andsoon. The purchasers bought them del — Y; 
with this knowledge. I ask you to say that the Council have just! 4: 
their application on the ground of the necessity for the use of ‘his — 
and that they have proved that the use they are likely to ma‘e of t 
land will not in any way depreciate the surrounding property 

Before leaving Marple, Mr. Honey inspected the gas-wor*s. 
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INQUIRY AT LEEK. 


A Ministry of Health Inquiry was held by Mr. H. E. Byrne, 
M.Inst.C.E., at the Town Hall, Leek, into the application by the Leek 
Urban District Council for a loan of £22,500 for the purpose of pro- 
viding a vertical-retort installation, and the reconstruction of auxiliary 
plant at the Leek Gas-Works. 


Mr, H. Hensuaw, Clerk to the Council, said the margin of borrow- 
ing power for the purposes of the present application was £24,950. 
Referring to the financial position of the gas undertaking, he said that 
the balance standing to the credit of net revenue account at March 31 
was £10,867. There were 2153 ordinary, and 2434 prepayment, con- 

mers. 
aur. R. H. Grinman, the Gas Engineer and Manager, stated that his 
reasons for recommending the proposed extensions were contained in 
bis report, which was submitted to, and approved by, the Council 
on July 24. This report dwelt on the need for reconstructing 
auxiliary plant, and erection of new carbonizing plant, to re- 
place the existing inclined retorts erected twenty-three years ago. 
The period of reconstruction would occupy twelve months. Mr. 
Ginman gave in detail the advantages claimed for the vertical-retort 
system, and stated that the figures shown were on the estimated car- 
bonizing results on an annual make of 141,000,000 c.ft. These gave 
acalculated gross saving of £2142 per annum, which, with a deduc- 
tion of £1881 for interest and repayment of loan over a period of 
eighteen years, left a net saving of £261. He stated that in his 
report and balance-sheet for the year ended March 31 it was shown 
that the amount repaid on capital account during the year was 
{2553, and the outstanding debt £48,824. The latter was equiv- 
alent to £370 per million c.ft. of gas sold and accounted for. There 
bad been a decreased expenditure on the twelve months of £3589; 
and the net profit for the year amounted to £2508, against a net loss 
of {1989 the previous year. The gas made was 140,943,000 C.ft., 
compared with 132,487,000 c.ft. the previous year—an increase of 
8,450,000 c.ft. The price of gas to-day was 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft, 
against 2s. 6d. in 1914. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the Inspector, Mr. W. A. Furmston 
(Chairman of the Lighting Committee) called attention to the absence 
of the public and members of the Council, and said he thought this 
was a proof of confidence in the scheme and in the efficient manner in 
which the business at the gas-works was carried on by Mr. Ginman. 


sities 


Luton Gas Company. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Luton Gas Company was held on 
Sept. 28— Mr. J. W. Green (the Chairman) presiding, Mr. W, Phillips 
(General Manager, Engineer, and Secretary) read the Directors’ re- 
port and statement of accounts for the half-year ended June 30. The 
quantity of gas sold showed an increase of 25,935,000 c.ft. as com- 
pared with the half-year ended June, 1922. Owing to reductions in 
price, the revenue from sales was less by £10,341; but this difference 
was more than compensated for by the lower cost of coal and the 
higher price of tar. In view of the successful results, it had been de- 
cided to reduce the price from the Midsummer readings from 8d. to 7d. 
per therm. In proposing the adoption of the report, the Chairman 
mentioned that the profits on the sale of tar alone had increased by 
{4000, and that the reduction in the price of gas would benefit the 
consumers to the extent of £6000. The reduction amounted to nearly 
5d. per 1000 c.ft. The following dividends were passed: Class “B” 
preference shares, 2 p.ct.; class ‘“‘C ” preference shares, {2 Ios. p.ct. ; 
“A” ordinary, £8 5s. p.ct.; “D” ordinary, £6 15s. p.ct.; and “F” 
ordinary, £4 2s, 6d. p.ct. 7 










































































Anthracite Miners’ Dispute in America. 


In the latest issue to hand of the ‘Gas Age-Record,” Mr. Floyd W. 
Parsons has some calmer news to give regarding the United States 
coal situation, which, he says, has for the moment assumed a peaceful 
aspect. Important State and Federal officials brought sufficient pres- 
sure to bear upon the anthracite operators to compel them to alter 
their determined stand in opposition to any wage increase; and at the 
same time the miners gave up something of what they were struggling 
for—with the result of a probable settlement of the present difficulty. 
Atthe same time, he points out that, from the standpoint of the public, 
such a conclusion is far from satisfactory ; for, unless something un- 
foreseen happens, the price of hard coal will soon be advanced to meet 
the increased cost of production. Declaring that “again we are com- 
pelled to witness a disgraceful surrender of principle by political leaders 
who make a business of bidding for votes,” he says the truth is that 
the present anthracite difficulty has been nothing more than a prelimi- 
tary skirmish in the big battle that is soon to be waged about the coal 
industry. The miners’ President was far-sighted enough to see defeat 
@protracted anthracite strike at the present moment. What they 

ave done is to establish to the satisfaction of everyone the fact that 
the principle of no arbitration is now an important plank in the:general 
platiorm cf the union, The result of the whole affair is a small defeat 
or the operators, a much larger defeat for the miners’ union, and the 
Usual cost .o the people at large. The United States Coal Commission 
Would be submitting their final report probably very soon after the date 
‘which be was writing; and the chances were that this document 


"ould be :he signal for the commencement of what will surely be a 
teal coal battle, 
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Chiswick Eclipse.—A portion of Chiswick, W., was much incon. 
enced ast Saturday, about 7 o’clock, owing to a failure in the 
eg current. Shopkeepers whose premises were full of customers 
Tt Sen’ for candles, The Kinema Koyal was full of patrons when 
fnegurrent driving the machine failed. The failure, which was con- 

td to part of the Chiswick High Road and Turnham Green Terrace, 
was due to a main fuse in one of the distributing boxes blowing out. 

curren! was restored after about half-an-hour, 





























_ CHESTERFIELD GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Renewal of Coal Carbonizing Plant. 


A Ministry of Health inquiry was conducted at Chesterfield on Fri- 
day by Mr. A. W. Bricutmorg (Inspector) into an application by the 
Chesterfield Corporation to borrow £22,000 to cover the cost of renew- 
ing one-half of the coal-carbonizing plant at the Central Gas-Works. 

Mr. H. Davizs, the Borough Gas Engineer, stated that the original 
estimate of the cost of the scheme was £30,000; but it had been found 
possible to reduce this amount by £8000. The application was made 
because the present coal-carbonizing plant was not only out of date, 
but was practically worn out. The capacity of the works at present 
was one million cubic feet per day; and with the demand for gas 
growing rapidly, it would be necessary in the near future to reconstruct 
the whole carbonizing plant, apart altogether from the renewals now 
proposed. The Gas Committee, after inspecting several modern gas- 
works, had decided to adopt the horizontal type of retort, ten in each 
bed, with a capacity of 15 cwt. of coal per retort. The present scheme 
would apply to one-half of the carbonizing plant, and would produce 
1} million c.ft. per day. With the improved type of plant they would 
have more than double the output from the existing retort-house. 

Mr. C, P, Marxuam (Chairman of the Staveley Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, Ltd.) opposed the application. He said he had been a member 
of the Chesterfield Corporation for many years, and had also been 
Chairman of the gas undertaking. On behalf of the Staveley Com- 
pany, Mr. Markham said he was prepared to supply the Corporation 
with all the gas they wanted from the 250 coke-ovens at the Staveley 
works ; the distance from Staveley to the nearest gasholder at Whitting- 
ton being 34 miles. He urged that this was not the time for the 
municipality to spend a huge sum of money for the sake of increasing 
the make of gas when there was an enormous quantity available at the 
Staveley works. The Corporation, said Mr. Markham, were already 
taking coke-oven gas from Grassmoor, at a cost of Is. to 1s. 2d. 
1000 c.ft.; and he asserted that they would be able to buy Staveley gas 
ry about 1s, The Corporation could not make it for anything like that 

gure. 

Mr. Davies said he believed the idea of Mr. Markbam was to convey 
coke-oven gas to the Whittington works of the Corporation, which 
were comparatively small, producing only 300,000 c.ft. per day. If 
the Staveley supply was accepted, the Gas Committee would have to 
provide increased storage accommodation at the Whittington Works ; 
and there were, he urged, other difficulties in the way of taking coke- 
oven gas in bulk, for which an expenditure of about £30,000 would be 
involved. With a modern carbonizing plant, he thought it would be 
possible to reduce the cost of production at the central municipal gas- 
works to less than 1s. per 1000 c.ft. 

The Mayor pointed out that the present charge for gas supplied by 
the Chesterfield Corporation was 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. for lighting and 
2s. od. for heating. 

Mr. S. Wacker, on behalf of the Corporation, mentioned that the 
Staveley works were outside the limits of the Chesterfield gas supply, 
and that statutory powers would be required to lay the mains. 


After closing the inquiry, the Inspector visited the municipal gas- 
works. 


_— 


PADIHAM GAS DEPARTMENT. 





The fifth annual report of Mr. A. F. Ames, the Engineer and Man- 
ager of the Padiham Urban District Gas Department, shows that the 
increase in gas sold, as compared with the previous year, was 
6,085,000 c.ft—or 3°4 p.ct. The gas made during the year averaged 
14,062 c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized, as against 13,258 c.ft.; and 
the quality supplied averaged 500 B.Th U. Dohring the year a 
spiral-guided gasholder and steel tank have been erected. The capa- 
city of the holder is 250,000 c.ft., bringing the total storage to 600,000 
c.ft.; this being well above the maximum day’s consumption. The 
net cost of coal, after deducting receipts from residuals, was 11s. 1d. 
per ton, as compared with 20s, 1d. last year. The receipts from resi- 
duals were equal to 18s. 6d. on the cost of the coal into store, as 
against {1 2s. 7d. The income from the sale of tar shows an increase 
of £907, and that from ammonium sulphate £370. 

he numbers of cookers in use (being the property of the Council) 
are 1107 and 54 respectively. The showroom sales show an increase 
of 80 appliances over the previous year. The gas consumed in public 
lamps was 5,624,875 c.ft. During the year, pressure-wave controllers 
were replaced with Gunning’s clockwork controllers. The latter 
method of controlling the lighting has given every satisfaction. The 
revenue expenditure and income during the year were £27,433 and 
£34,582 respectively, leaving a gross profit of £7148. Interest on 
loans and sinking fund contributions absorb £3436, leaving a net profit 
of £3712, as compared with £233 last year. A further reduction of 
6d. per tooo c.ft. in the price of gas from April 1 will mean a decrease 
in revenue during the coming year of £2700. The reduction during 
the past twelve months has been equal to 1s, 6d. per 1000 c.ft.—or a 
saving to the consumers of {8000 per annum. The present prices of 
gas vary from 17 to 23 p.ct. over pre-war prices; and considering that 
coal, wages, and materials are still 80 to 100 p.ct. over pre-war costs, 
these must be deemed very reasonable. 


-— 
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Irish Gas Prices.—The price of gas in Lurgan has been reduced 
from 5s. 3d, to 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., with a further reduction of ro p.ct. 
for power. In Dungannon the price of gas has been reduced from 
9s. 2d. to 8s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. In each instance, the reduction takes 
effect as from Oct. 1. 

Gas Price Reduction at Rotherham.—At a meeting of the Rother- 
ham Borough Council last week, mention was made of the proposed 
reduction in the price of gas of 1d. per therm—equivalent to 5d. per 
1000 c.ft. This meant a loss to the department of £3900 for the half- 
year ; but it was boped that within the next twelve months it would be 
possible to make a further reduction, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Multiple Coin-Exchange Machine. 


Messrs, S. H. Flood & Co., Ltd., of No. 103, Cannon Street, 
E.C. 4, have been appointed the:sole selling agents of the “ Fulprufe ” 
multiple coin-exchange machine for prepayment meters. 

Messrs. Meldrums, Limited. : 

What may be regarded as a bright spot in a gloomy engineer- 
ing outlook is provided in information received from Messrs. Meldrums, 
Limited, of Timperley, near Manchester, which shows that during last 
month many converts to the cause of the crusade against the smoke 
evi! and waste of fuel have been made. In all, twenty-nine forced- 
draught furnaces have been installed in various works, including gas- 
works. Four gas washer-scrubbers for coke-oven plant, and four 
destructors have also been erected in the period named. 

Messrs. Best and Lloyd, Limited. 

A new development in gas lighting has been marked by the 
introduction of the “ Best” quick-grip fittings and bowls for attach- 
ment to the inverted burner. The complete fitment consists of a 
three-prong carrier which attaches to the burner, and a bow] which is 
supplied in two shapes, two sizes, and five varieties of glass. The 
bow! diffuses a cheerful brightness throughout the room, without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the light. Once fitted to a burner there is no 
more trouble with screws, for the bowl can be detached or replaced 
instantaneously. It is extremely light, being no heavier than the 
ordinary globe. Fall particulars of this invention can be obtained 
from Messrs. Best and Lloyd, Limited, Cambray Works, Handsworth, 

Birmingham. 
The Art of Sawing Metals. 

An interesting booklet, and a series of photographs, have reached 
us from Messrs. Edward G. Herbert, Limited, of Levenshulme, Man- 
chester, describing and illustrating the “ Rapidor” way of sawing 
metals. By this method it is claimed that double the output from the 
machine and six to ten times the output per blade used can be obtained 
at one-half the cost per piece sawn. This is the result of a combina- 
tion of three improvements—the “‘ Rapidor ” hack-saw blade, made of 
finest high-speed steel, and having a set which enables it to be re- 
sharpened many times; the “ Rapidor” saw-sbarpening machine, 
which provides a simple and quick method, and ensures that the 
teeth are ground to the most efficient angles; and the “ Rapidor” 
sawing machine, which is specially adapted to run at a high speed and 
under the severe conditions required to get the full benefit of high- 
speed steel blades. 





-_ 





Mr. E. Bailey, who for the last five years has held the position of 
Distribution Superintendent to the Newark Gas* Company, has been 
appointed Gas Sales Superintendent to the Spenborough under- 
taking. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate, 
Lonpon, Oct, 8, 

The London pitch market is stronger, there being more inquiry for 
export, and the price may be put at 132s. 6d. to 135s.; but there do not 
appear to be any urgent sellers. It is understood that stocks are lower 
than usual at this time of the year, in consequence of the large quantities 
of tar that were used on the roads—in fact, there is still a demand {or 
tar for this purpose. Creosote is worth about od. to rod. net per 
gallon in bulk at maker’s works. Benzoles, &c., are unchanged. The 
value of 60’s carbolic acid is 3s. 44d. to 3s. 6d. net. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct. 8, 

There has been an improvement in the market for pitch during the 
past week, and considerable business is reported at the enhanced price, 
Creosote remains steady, and there is a fair amount of demand for 
products and quantity. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 76s. to 81s. Pitch, East Coast, 130s. to 132s. 6d, 
f.o.b. West Coast — Manchester, 126s. to 127s. 6d.; Liverpool, 
127s. to 1298s. 6d.; Clyde, 128s. to 130s. Benzole 90 p.ct., 
North, 1s. 2}$d. to 1s. 34d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., rod. to ro}d, 
naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 5d. to rs, 74, 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. nominal. Coal tar crude napb- 
tha in bulk, North, 8d. to 8$d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s, 24d, 
to1s. 4d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 54d. to 1s. 74d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 8d. to 8}d.; salty, 74d. to 8d. ; Scotland, 6d. to 
73d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 8}d. to 9d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct,, 
3s. 4d. to 3s. 5d. prompt. Naphthalene, £15 to £16; salts, £6 to £8, 
bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct,, 
purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. ; 


<i 





Stockton and the Yarm Gas-Works.—To the Stockton-on-Tees 
Corporation on Tuesday of last week, the Town Clerk reported that an 
agreement, subject to the consent of the Board of Trade, had been 
made between the Yarm Gas Company and the Corporation, for the 
purchase of the former’s undertaking, The Gas Committee had de- 
cided to retain the services of Mr. Kiddle, who had been in the Com. 
pany’s employ, at a standing wage of £3 3s. per week, with free house, 
&c. The Preston Parish Council asked if, under the new Order arising 
out of the purchase, the Corporation intended the charge for gas in 
Eaglescliffe and Preston to be the same as in Wolviston and Billing. 
ton, which would mean”an increase to the two first-named parishes. 
The Council decided to refer the question of the price of gas to outside 
districts to a special Sub-Committee, 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


The market trend during the past week has been distinctly firm. 
Not only has the better feeling of the last week or two been maintained, 
put collieries, finding there is trade enough to keep them going full 
ime, are more than ever inclined to hold out for their prices, and, if 
anything, increase them. 

It is not easy to assign any particular cause to the present strength 
of the market, unless it be seasonal demand. Since the lull in the 
market which set in approximately with the second half-year, buyers 
have been continually holding-off, always hoping for still further falls 
in prices. Now that the winter season is fast approaching, contractors, 
gho bave in many cases been postponing shipment as far as they 
could, are more and more coming along for their regular quantities. 
The result is that collieries, who in most instances are well sold up to 
the end of the year (at any rate on paper), have very little spare coal 
to sell, and feel justified in holding out for good prices. 

The current market rate for specials and best gas is fully 24s. to 
ys. 6d. f.0.b., and 22s, to 23s, for seconds. Though these prices are 
no great advance on last week’s quotations, there is much more chance 
of getting them than there was. Coking and steamsare distinctly firmer 
than they were a week ago. 

Encouraged by the fact that the market remains so firm for no very 
specific and obvious reason, collieries are more than ever inclined to be 
optimistic about the future, and to quote not less than to-day’s prices 
for forward. The ‘consequence is that very little new business has 
been fixed up for next year. Buyers’ ideas still do not run to much 
more than 21s. to 22s.; but indications are not lacking that they are 
viewing the situation rather more seriously, and a good deal of inquiry 
isconstantly coming along. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From a Local Correspondent. 


Gas coal in Yorkshire and Lancashire is naturally firm, owing to the 
time of the year and the fact that some of the consuming concerns have 
made their purchases well into next year. There are only a few that 
are not yet fully contracted. 

The recent rush for local household supplies has been steadied by 
advances from rs, to 3s. per ton made by the various supplying col- 
lieries ; and there does not seem to be any indication of uniform ad- 
vancement to give examples to the trade as to how prices will be 
affected during the next few months. There is, as before, a good 
demand for the better grades of household fuel; while the secondary 
desctiptions remain firm. 

There is no improvement in the industrial consuming areas, and the 
outlook in the engineering and textile trades in particular is rather 








black. At all events, it appears as though the situation in the nearer 
European countries will be the eventual solution ; but even if there is 
a settlement of the Ruhr question, it will take some months before this 
country has the benefit in regard to employment and the subsequent 
development of the essential trades of the country. 

The shipping situation changes from day to day ; but Germany con- 
tinues to buy coal and to pay sterling in London for delivery. The 
high rates of exchange in respect of France and Belgium are causing 
those countries some concern, although there is a more optimistic 
view prevailing among Government authorities in regard to a settle- 
ment of the nearer European financial situation. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From our Local Correspondent. 

The outlook is regarded with misgiving. Industry generally is ope- 
rating so far below productive capacity that the market for steam coals 
and works fuel of all sorts is weak and precarious. Whatever signs 
there are of reinvigoration are very nebulous. While expectations of 
a settlement of the boilermakers’ dispute have had a slight quickening 
effect in some branches of the finished iron and steel trade, there is no 
expansion of demand for pig iron. Furnaces which have been closed 
down to ease the market of accumulated stocks are not likely to be re- 
started till the position has radically changed. The concession made 
this month by the coke-ovens has had no recuperative effect. It has 
been evident for some time that the drying-up of demand was due to 
causes deeper than the question of cost. There would appear to be 
considerable stringency still in the coke market. Smelters say that if 
their claims are to be subordinated to those of the foreigner, the reduc- 
tion to 24s. is bound to be illusory in prevailing conditions. Endeavours 
to get quick supplies at the new price (24s. at ovens) have not always 
been successful since the month opened, Gas coke has advanced by 
2s. 6d. Collieries that had not previously instituted winter prices for 
house coal have now done so. This is the only means the industry has 
of recouping itself for losses in other directions. Unfortunately, the 
adjustment is very unequal in its incidence. Thanks to the improved 
demand for gas coal during the past month or so, and the livelier state 
of the domestic trade, the soft pits are able to make a full output. 
Others are working only irregularly. 


_— 


Good Results at Blackburn.—The manufacture of gas in Black- 
burn has increased by a third in the last nineteen years; 605,917,000 
c.ft. being manufactured in 1904, against 910,382,000 c.ft. in the year 
just ended. Of the latter quantity, 803,691,100 c.ft. was last year sold 
to private consumers. A return by the Blackburn Borough Treasurer 
shows an income on the gas undertaking of £226,202, and an expendi- 
ture of £209,606, leaving a balance profit of £ 16,596. The profit on 
the department has met a deficiency brought forward ; and a balance 
is carried forward. 
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It will interest investors in gas stocks to know New Co 
that it is possible that the London E‘cctrical & Hast (Gas 
Companies may adopt the sliding-sca'e prin. adopt aa 
ciple in respect of charges for electricity and § for the acqu 
rates of dividends which has worked <o well jion to gas 
excepting perhaps during the|war period, in the jg Messrs. A. } 
case of gas companies. Hast ; and 
The gas companies’ quotations which showed Reducti 
variations were aS follows: Alliance and Dublin y annou 
(ex div.), British ‘‘ A.” Continental Union, Gas ember quar 
Light ordinary, Metropolitan of Melbourne (+ @ ing and 
div.), Primitiva 5 p.ct. preference, and San f@ maoufacturi 
Paulo 6 p.ct. preference (ex div.) depreciated io 10d. per t 
slightly ; but Tottenham “ A” rose two points, per therm ; 
The following transactions were recorded 9 jberm. 
during the week: On Monday, Commercial Keighle 
34 p.ct. 954) Continental Union 33, Gas Ligh @; Ps. sf 
and Coke 4 p.ct. 97) 4 p.ct. consolidated pre- eo the 4 
ference 814, Hastings and St. Leonards 34 p.ct. Hy IDB, appr 
ex div., Imperial Continental capital a pet a 


STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


iipnbiidiniao 
utlook had a depress- following on the Victorian issue of £9,000,000, 
naturally affected prices ; and the latter security 


Exchange last week. > 
at one time was marked down to } below the 
} premium at 


Tue uncertain political o 
ing effect on the Stock 
Attempts were made to infuse life into the | _,; - 7 
rice of issue, but im roved to 

markets; but these lacked confidence, with the epee of the rot sg ‘i 
tone prevailed. 


result that very little business was done.| On Friday, 4 more cheerful 

Russian and German Bonds were again in de- | Investment buying was sufficiently active to 

mand at the beginning of the week, which | cause 4 general hardening in most of the 

indicates that the ‘ speculators ” at least | markets, more particularly in the case of gilt- 

anticipate that the respective Governments will edged securities. 

eventually admit and pay the interest thereon. A feature of the Foreign Market was the re- 
covery in Chinese Bonds. The 4} p.ct- of 1898 


The appearance of the, Commonwealth Govern- 
ooo Loan, reached a figure of 79%- 


ment’s prospectus for the £7:50% 
CES AND DIVIDENDS. LATEST DiVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S TRANSACTIONS. 
Eee inant SE ae hai 


‘ : 
Variation. _ 


ANTE-WAR PRI 
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334) cast | coming [| tome ane 182, 898 i 

nee: 23) ? NAMB. bs mae § Present Highest | 1 58, South Metropolitan 983, 988, 984, 99, 994, fh ys, 11d. gros! 

| A : » | Quotations. |_ Prices of | South Suburban 5 p.ct- 101g, 5 p.ct. debenture the oh 

ee . ransactions, 99. Tottenham “A” 5 p.ct. 125, Barnet “«p” Mur a 4 
ue ae FF 1108, Brighton and Hove 6 p.ct. «“ B” prefer- _ 4 b 
131,978 _ Aldershot 5 p-c- max. C. : 72—77 ence 106}, 107; British Gas Light “ B” 1245, 8 two Bed 
217,992 4 - 4 RC. Erle °é 70—75 “ Hull” 34 p-ct. mortgage debenture 66, Peter- we m4 
95858 2 io & Deblia ox. so—%4 a 665 borough 1094, 110 On Tuesday, Brentford di the * Co-F 
H hp pn Bombay, itd. eee } 3 st—st “A” ro2, 102h, 103s Gas Light and Coke pany has the 
pa gee 16 elit. thee.» . - ae “ 4 pct. 964, 964, 96%, 97, 34 _P-ct. maximum ne 
383,110 7 mouthGas 4 prt. 6 pc. 15—15t | 3 se 66, 3 pct. debenture 62, Hastings and St. apes rom 
ten085 pa and Water |, p.c. Deb. = 77—82 Leonards 3} p.ct. 80, 80h 6% divs, Primitiva 6s., Ayoung lad: 
992,045 14 Brentford A Consolid. 261-766 | 100—T0S roa—103 | 5 p.ct. preference 28s. 6d., 298+, 305, 4 Pct to people on 
734/920 II _ B ne. Pref. po 2 a —_ (River Plate) debenture 564. South Metropoli- ~§ ee Ha 
231,400 4 spc. Dep. «| Toros. | 22-83 (Rive Bt, 99, Tottenham “B” 103, 03h esa 
214,745 11 Brighton é Hove Orig * 208—213 171—176 ee -— » 34 ¥ 115, 5 ne (Wim- be - 

200 8 . — 127—132 b . “Dp” 111, British 
1,287,500 5 Bristol 5 p.c, MAX» * a | ee rere Bio Hull 34 et, mortgage Pos Mr, George 
napa = — + pc. PE Pes eee a ture 654, Mid-Kent 398. O0 Wednesday, Alli- help of @ P¢ 
120,000 4 Do. _ 4 P-ce Deb. Stk 88—90 75—80 ance and Dublin 4 p.ct. debenture 663, Brent- to ae 
100,000 Ma o — Tows & Dis, 1M. 14—74 7 ford “A” 4 p.ct. 103, British “ A’ 124, Cape hundreds © 
onaee june a | a » 4t De Deb. Stk. ; 75—80 77 Town 44 p.ct. 1st ‘mortgage debenture 77, in the Old 
150,000 4h De 43 P- 7°o—75 5 - ° ‘tal E Apresentat 
a0 ret 26 | 5 Cardi 78 Be: Ord. = | x08—2g imate ois | Coo ight and Soper. ‘aroperperia fco-pariner 
, . co Ord. = ° a ns <i as Lig oke 4 p.ct. , 97) i 
+S 000 “= siei Da cial 4 p.c- Sit —— 95-9 Continental 34 p.ct- debenture 763, Liverpool Amalg 
75,000 June 14 ; p.c. BR stx.| Goh—7x | oS 7 p.ct. preference ros ¢# div., Primitiva 5 Po Poulton-le 
#o0,000 14 J8 an.15| 4 Continental Union, Lta. 76-79, a4 preference 305., South Metropolitan 983, 984, ad = 
9! . 4 7 iO. r1g—1t ae. m 4 t at 

eg croydon sasngssie | cy | “ts 99, Sout ture 104 pt ee earth roy) Tomlinso 

6 Derby Con. Sts. | 123—125 . New, 101, 102%, 103- On Thursday, Brent- the under 

‘ ford “ B"’ 1023, Commercial 34 P-ct- 964, Gas = of at 

= 964, 97; | aking we 


8 Light and Coke 4 p.ct. 96, 964, 
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$5,000 ° ° 
209,000 East Hull 5 p-c- max. es 
002,180 European, Ltd. + * 174—18 . 
16,546, we p.c. as 3 x02 | 938-978 93% —97 Hastings and St. Leonards 34 p-ct. 4, 
2,600,000 Gas | 3b p.c- mar, 76—79 ae Fo ar Continental 158, 159» Primitiva 6s., 5 Pct. Pre years. I 
4,062,235 Light } 4 P-c- oo Pre. 96—99 ‘ Pe; 621—624 ference 29S., South Metropolitan 988, 99 capacity 
+N 000 A i. oe: Bonds; _— or as - Hartlepool 5 p.ct. maximum 87. On Friday, and _ 
42,000 S* \ gg p.c. Iford Deb . Bournemouth “B” ‘ct. maximum 124, mated tk 
oo Hongkong & China. tia. a 15—36 3 debenture 1104p, 110% Continental Union 32 of £300¢ 
86,600 Hornsey 7 Pc: + * * - 144-149 - Gas Light an Coke 95%: 95 96}, 964: gb, § 00 repla 
1,976,000 Imperial Continental, rs0—160 | 158—183 158 159 | 3% p.ct. maximum 5» 3, 4 p.ct. preference The Ga: 
401,400 % Do. 34 P-°: Deb. Red. B4—86 76—7 764—77 8 deb 6 Hastings and St. doubled 
235,242 ” Lea Bridge Ord. p.c. | 11g—122 95—100 rhe 2, 3 p.ct. ae enture 624, 1a gs at out 
4,127,240 \ Liverpool 5 p.c- Ord.» * a - Leonards 34 Pp-ct- 82%, Imperial Continental ciation) 
600,000 ll i gga . i = 105$x4. 158, 34 P.ct- debenture 76}. 77: _y be om 
165,73 eee tS ~ = . Ss Bs South Metropolitan 98, 984. 98%) 9% co) 
63,480 Do. .c.Deb = + ‘in 52—57 . ’ /4 B “A 
75,000 Malta & Mediterranean a—4t 38—4 South Suburban 5 p.ct. 102%, Barnet “ 
Met. of * 156}, 1564 Hartlepool 5 p-ct- maximum 88, 
R .c. Deb. 99— 95—98 564, 150D: 100 
— ueitoarm | eo i at a. Southend 5 p.ct. original 904, 91,5 P ct. newe 
1 Bisib02 Newcastle % Gatsh’aCon. ae 83h “B’’ gos, 91s ‘Wymondham 578. 6d. : 0 no 
250,1 4 p-c. Pref. Stk. a 744—7°8 In the Foreign Exchange market depression 
$29,705 De. as p.c. Deb. | 8a—83 71—73 was also the rule, the position in ermatyi co 
re are eons 1 Oe. | 14-15 re affecting allied currencies. A satisfactory fea ie re 
00,000 y ut 117—122 97—102 ture, however, was the rise in sterling at the end x00 
138,120 Plym’th & Stonb’se SP-C) _,** 108 —113 of the week, when French francs also improvedy 
; Portses ‘ee e -- eo ne and Belgian fxancs moved in sympathy. ue, 
conned prioniti Ord ee OR % i 6/—7! There was ample credit in the Money 
1,450,345 iva ee 5 a jan i= Or 
2,499) Do. g p.c. Pref. - , W—H 28/6—30/- | Market, and loans from day to day were freely sn 
341,400 > 4 Dec at E. gi—93 —- “ offered at 2 p.ct. im 
" oP ae ae pt : tw in the silver mat et; 
220,3 , Aires 4 D.c« Deb. 85—87 36—59 ea There was some activity int t U) 
$21, 70 Do. Riv. P}. 4 pce Ded. 85—87 56—59 56k the price closing 3igd. per 02. or + bigbth Line 
150,000 San Paulo {$ e.| zOg——Ex sa—O se than the previous wee®- tio 
seS¢ g pace Deb. | 47 ~$8 — The Bank of England rate remains at 4 p.clw ns 
270, Sheffield A 1 ae | 323-294 102—104 ‘ ng sed f oa Noti 
419,968 a. eS. Se 422—224 | 10f—103 to which figure it was raised from 3 P° 
1,047,000 Do. C e-8 8 420—222 gg—t0r July i. ’ 
Shrewsbury 5 Pc. « oe ee aes ————— 
000 South .% 10}—118 7 er a 
6,609,895 South Mets O05. ret ri—t1s | 974-298 oh SHARE ISSUE. 
Do. at. Deb, «| 72k —74b | O83 = 0 
: i. Fa .c. Deb. ée 105—107 By Order of the Directors. x 
fon 
South Shields . Stk. | 157-159 127—129 ae NEW ISSUE oF CAPITAL. 
$'th Suburb’ .-% Fog 114-108 100—103 sorp—r08t pant 
p.Ce ~ Stk. | rx6—12 g5s—t00 103—103 ‘I : 
gant Ord 328 max “99108 tio ° HASLEMERE AND DISTRICT GAS CO a 
Sg Pcs Deb, Stk. - 732— —* s 
Swansea 7 p.c. Pret. Stk. we 10a—104 MESSRS. A. & W. RICHARD 
Do, 6} p-c- Deb. tk, . 105—107 E we’ SALE, by TE NDEB, 
Tottenham {8 tev . 15-1) —s atttindt Are instructed to 0 a i , 
7) _ oo— am 1 5 ott 
T as en e m% — ~ gIx PER CENT. REDEEMABLE PREY SRENG! 
‘Wimble- SHARES ; 
don, ill, i i jums, reall” 
30.086 — ais A 5 —? ags—128 126134 ~ (or such number a, incl ages premiv 
I 
be tt Do. G + ears 98—103 , Miximvum PRick OF IssvE, PAB 
140.865 — Ordinary; ° “ a ror—103 To be redeemed at Par on the 31st Marci, 1930. 
= Sense ee —— a | ge t Tender (which |i mus 
000 5 Pel * 121 12-11 oo a F ender whi & at 
a spa Deb. Ot a —- pen in by iI grelock on Friday. AOE 
may be obtained of Messrs. A- . Bu he |: 
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New Company Registered.—A Company with the title of Jones 
{ Hast (Gas-Burners) has been registered, with a capital of £1050, 
joadopt an agreement with Messrs. R. H. E. Jones and C. A. Hast 
for the acquisition of a licence to make and sell inventions in rela- 
ion to gas burners, apparatus, and fittings. The Directors are 
Messrs. A. E. Podmore, T, J. Wilson, R. H. E. Jones, and C. A. 
Hast ; and the offices are at No. 85, Farringdon Street, E.C. 

Reduction at Bi'ston.—The Bilston Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany announce that, as from the reading of the meters for the Sep- 
ember quarter, the price of gas will be reduced as follows: For light- 
ing and domestic purposes, from 10 66d. to tod. per therm. For 
manufacturing purposes : Under 450 therms per quarter, from 10°66d. 
to 10d. per therm ; over 450 therms per quarter, from 10°22d. to 888d, 
per therm ; over goo therms per quarter, from 933d. to 7'33d. per 
therm. 

Keighley Gas Price Reduced.—As foreshadowed recently, follow- 
ing on the satisfactory profit on the Keighley Corporation gas under- 
taking, the price of gas has been lowered ; the Town Council last week 
having approved of the Committee's recommendation of a reduction of 
sd. per 1000 c.ft. as from Jan. 1, which brings the price down to 
9s, 11d. gross, or 2s. 93d. net—a figure that compares very well with 
the prices in surrounding towns. The Chairman (Mr. -W. H 
Murgatroyd), the Committee, and the Engineer and staff were con- 
gratulated by a number of speakers at the Council meeting. 

Two Brave Co-Partners.—Under this heading, the October issue 
of the “ Co-Partnership Journal ” of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany has the following: On the sea front at St. Leonards, there was 
anexciting scene a few weeks ago, in which four persons had narrow 
escapes from being drowned ; two of those involved being co-partners. 
Ayoung lady entered the rough sea to bathe ; and it was soon apparent 
to people on the beach and promenade that she was in serious difficul- 
ties. A Hastings man entered the water, and endeavoured to rescue 
her, bat was himself overcome. Then Mr. Robert Nash, of Peckham, 
who was fully dressed, went in and succeeded, after much trouble, in 
rescuing the lady. The Hastings man was still in difficulties; and 
Mr, George Freeman, another co-partner, went to his aid, and by the 
help of a police constable managed to get him ashore. Mr. Nash had 
to have artificial respiration applied. The rescues were witnessed by 
hundreds of people on the sea front. Both the rescuers are engaged 
in the Old Kent Road workshops (stove and lacquering department). 
Apresentation of silver cigarette cases has been made to them by their 
co-partners. 
Amalgamation Prospect at Blackpool.—At a gas inquiry at 
. | Poulton-le-Fylde, on Oct. 4, it was pointed out that there were pro 
, | pects of amalgamation with Blackpool ; and it was also mentioned 
that Blackpool could supply gas at 33 p.ct.cheaper. Councillor R. P. 
Tomlinson said they hoped to produce gas at a cheaper rate, and that 
. | the undertaking would beself-supporting. Ia July this year, the erec- 
tion of a retort-house was commenced. The Clerk said the gas under- 
taking was acquired by the Council in 1901 from the Poulton Gas, 
Coal, Lime, and Coke Company, after being in existence for over fifty 
years. Little had been done in renewals and repairs. The storage 
capacity was entirely inadequate, and the plant required renovation 
andrenewals The percentage of leakage was 13'7; and it was esti- 
mated that if this could be reduced to 7 p.ct., £420 a year would be 
saved, They were also looking forward to developments. The sum 
of £3000 would be spent on a gasholder, {1000 on retorts, and £3571 
on replacements and extensions ; leaving the sum of £1500 for capital. 
The Gas Manager quoted statistics to show that the output of gas had 
doubled since 1913. Mr. J. Waddington (Poulton Ratepayers’ Asso- 
tiation) also opposed the application. 


Gas Poisoning.—Mrs. Maynard, of Goring-on-Thames, has met 
with a tragicend. She placed her kettle on a gas-ring preparatory to 
making tea on Friday morning, and when about to light the gas with a 
match fell forward, striking her head against the gas-ring. She fell to 
the ground unconscious, leaving the gas-jet unlighted; and her death 


was brought about by gas poisoning. A verdict of accidental death 
was returned at the inquest. 


An Altercation about Costs.—In the Mayor's and City of London 
Court, on Sept. 27, before his Honour Judge Shewell Cooper, Mr. 
Alfred Defries, trading as D. Defries and Son, plumbers, of Hounds- 
ditch, claimed from Mr. H. Sherman, of Aldgate, £7 10s., the balance 
of an account for {12 ros. for work done. In November last the 
plaintiff was asked to run a gas supply to defendant's billiard room. 
To do this roo ft. of gas-piping were required, and the work took more 
than a week. The defendant said that the {5 which he had paid was 
more than sufficient. His Honour found for the plaintiff, with costs. 


Leeds Corporation Gas Exhibit.—Oa p. 68 of last week's “ Jour- 
NAL,” reference was made to the excellent gas lighting arranged by 
the Corporation at the International Fisheries Exhibition in Leeds, 
but by mistake this was attributed largely to the use of high-pressure 
gas. In view of the results attained, it is very gratifying to learn from 
Mr. C. S. Shapley (the Engineer and General Manager) that the 
splendid lighting was secured solely with low-pressure gas. So good, 
indeed, was the lighting that as a result of it many concerns have 
adopted gas in place of electricity as an illuminant. These concerns 
include one large drapery establishment in the city—for both window 
and inside lighting. 

Neath and the National Gas Exhibition.—Considerable consterna- 
tion was broadcasted among the people of Neath, writes a local corre- 
spondent, by reason of the fact that a number of employees of the 
municipal gas-works had been deputed to attend the National Gas 
Exhibition at Birmingham. The Mayor strongly blocked in Council the 
recommendation of the Gas Committee, which was to the effect that 
the Gas Manager (Mr. W. C., Jackson), four members of the Committee, 
and twelve employees at the works attend the exhibition. The recom- 
mendation of the Committee was, however, carried by a good majority ; 
it being urged that the trip would be an education for the men con- 


cerned. The ratepayers agree; but argue that it was altogether too 
expensive a course. 


Barasley Coallte Plant.—The “ Financial Times” understands 
that the coalite plant at Baragh, near Barnsley, is now to be consider- 
ably extended. The present plant consists of one battery of retorts, 
with a capacity of 30 to 35 tons of coal per 24 hours (equivalent to a 
production of 21 to 24} tons of coalite) but including also a very large 
bye-product plant capable of handling the yield of gas, motor spirit, 
and fuel oil from 200 tons of coal. Thé recent successful two years’ 
running has, adds our contemporary, convinced those in authority that 
the time has now arrived for a very decided step forward in the direc- 
tion of supplying smokeless fuel on a wholesale scale. Consequently, 
the plant at Barnsley is to be enlarged immediately, so as to be capable 
of handling 500 tons of coal per 24 hours—that is, equivalent to the 
production of 350 tons of smokeless coalite, 1500 gallons of motor 
spirit, 9200 gallons of fuel oil, and 3 tons of sulphate of ammonia in 
this time. Also, it is the intention to proceed with the erection of simi- 
lar 500-ton plants in different industrial centres, in order to supply 
surrounding localities and keep down the cost of carriage. With the 
present plant at Barnsley, it is said, detailed records of the actual car- 
bonization of 8280 tons of coal have shown a yield of 6210 tons of 


coalite, 172,565 gallons of tar oils, and over 38,000,000 c.ft. of rich 
gas. 
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No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 


ag ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 
sue, 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words) 3s. ; each additional Line, 6d. Situa- 
tious Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
Notices, &c., 9d. per Line+minimum, 4s. 6d. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the “‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessavily for publicatson, but as a proof of good faith. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “‘ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United oar Rate: 35/- oe 18/- oe 10/- 
Kingdom} Credit Rate: 40/- =... = 2t/= ss sss«1/8 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance } #0/- 22/6 '? 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS ” sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams: ‘*GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON | 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


J 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 





‘HGAS PUR 
PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PALMERSTON Hovse, 


Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2 





OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
al Resiste 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
= REW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 

t, Lorpon, B.C, & Volcanism, London,” 


FICATION 












& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 


“Brappock,OLDHaM,” and ‘‘METRIQUE, Lams, Lonpon.’ 
TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 

” ° 40, NORFOLK §T., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

SoLz Makers of Tully's Patent Gasi- 


tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T.G.P, Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Damper, Estranp, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: Crry 4047-8 (Two lines). 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hin, Lonpox, E.C.8, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Minories 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8. 
Phone: Minories 1484, 


Specialists in Tar Ex- 
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ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


= Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JOsEPH Taytor (Saturirors), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, BoLTon. 


Telegrams—‘‘ SatuRaToRS, BOLTON.” oe 848, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


PECTALLY repared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SinvertTown. 
Telegrams—'‘ Hyprocu1oric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
ee ee 1166, 


J E. C. LORD are Ltd., 
ad Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c, 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
Telegrams: ‘* Patent, London.’’ Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N, 22. 
Telegrams: ‘* Bripurimat, Wood, London.”’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green:608. 


















































SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies. 
















A MANUAL OF USEFUL TABLES FOR THE 
GAS ENGINEER AND STUDENT. 


LOW of Gas in pipes at all pressures. 
Sizeof main. Comparing high and low pressure. 
Storage in pipes and cylinders. Testing by gauge. 
Volumetric corrections. Copious pressure notes, &c., 
&e. 
See ‘DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), SkEconp Epition lds. 9d., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Ltp., 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


|: bdpeeaienenl BROTHERS, ILtd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 








‘FALCON’? INVERTED LAMPS, 


SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Stress Lanterns. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 





SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 


SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 


Po Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 


GAS JOURNAL. 


{OcToBER 10, 


1923. 





NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

advice, Handbook and Consultations Free—Kines 

Parent Agency, Ltd. (Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., 

British and U.S. Regd. Patent Agent), 1464, QuEEN 

Victoria Street, Lonpon. 86 years’ references. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





Ww Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 





RAUGHTSMAN Wanted by a Lon- 
don Suburban Gas Company. Applicants to 
State their Experience in the Design and Construction 
of Plant and Buildings, Age, and Salary required, and 
enclose copies of their References. 
Apply, No. 7332, ‘‘Gas JouRNAL,’’ 11, Bout Court, 
FLEeet STREET, E.C. 4. 











APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





GENCIES Wanted in South Wales. 


Influential Connection Gas Works, Collieries, 
Coke-Ovens, Factories, &c. References Exchanged. 
Correspondence invited. No. 7331, ‘‘Gas JouRNAL,” 
11, Bout Court, Fieet Street, E.C.4, 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED 





GAS PLANT IN STOCK. 
ASHOLDERS.—Capacities of 5000, 


10,000, 20,000, 25,000, 40,000, 125,000, up to 500,000 
c.ft., with STEEL TANKS if preferred. 
CONDENSERS.-—Annulars: Sets of 3 and 4, 12 in. 
Connections. Water Tube Condensers (20,000 c.ft. 
er day), 14 in. Conns., 6in. and 8in. Pipe Condenser. 
TOWER SCRUBBERS.—5 by 40, 5 by 30,5 by 20, 
4} by 36. 4 by 24, 44 by 18, Cast and Wrought Tron. 
PURIFIERS.—Sets 30 by 25, 25 sq., 20 ft. sq., 15 ft. 
sq., 15 by 10, and others. 
EXHAUSTERS. — and Belt driven, 2000 to 
50,000 c.ft. capacit 
STATION METERS, '—8000, £000, 10,000, 15,000, up to 
60,000 c.ft. capacity. New Drums. 
Also a good stock of WASHERS, TAR ExX- 
TRACTORS, TANKS, PUMPS, ENGINES, 
VALVES, &c. Detailed List on application. 
Really First-Class Gas Plant, equal to new. 
Bargain prices for erection complete. 
FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., LTD., 
Cuurce-Fenton, via LEEDS. 





N Stock, for immediate Disposal, New 
2-Lift SPIRAL-GUIDED GASHOLDER, with 
STEEL TANK. Capacity, 123,000 c ft. 
Full Details and Price on Application to Cayton, 
Son, & Co., Lrp , Moon Enp Works, Hunsiet, LEEDs. 





TEAM-BOILERS For Sale—All Sizes, 
Vertical, Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other 

ypes of Boilers. 
‘Apply GrantHam Borer & Orang Oo., Lrp., 
GRANTHAM. 





OR Sale— 
One GASHOLDER and STEEL TANK, 15,000 
cubic feet capacity. 

One GASHOLDER and STEEL TANK,'8000 cubic 
feet capacity. 
Apply, Bates & Sons, Wieston Lane, AYLESTONE, 








T 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Be | 150. 


for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry, 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GAsMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: RusHotme 976, Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER, 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 







SPENCER'S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 


LEICESTER. 


—..., 


OR SALE—300 Light Braddock; 
DRY METER, Purchased 1916. Only Used 
occasionally; less than 30,000 d __ Perfect 
condition. Cost £95. Best offers invited f 
Address No. 7833, ‘‘Gas JougNaL,”’ 11, oo 


Cc 
Fueet Street, E.C. 4. see. 





ee, 


ANTED Coal Tar filled into own 
Tank Wagons at Makers’ Works. 

against Delivery 

State Price, any Quantity, to W. JoHNsON, Jun,, Tig 

Keen. Mepway CHEMICAL WoRks, AYLEsroap 
ENT. 








CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHFORD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of the above 
Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
LAYING and EXTENDING GAS MAINS in their 
Fighting Area. 
Particulars can be obtained from the undersigned, 
and endorsed Tenders must be addressed to the Chair. 
man of the Lighting Committee, Gas-Works, Ashford, 
Kent, on or before Oct, 23, 1923. 





The Gas Committee also invite TENDERS for the 
SUPPLY and ERECTION of a BOILER at these 
Works. 
Particulars from the undersigned, and Tenders to 
be Delivered on or before Oct, 28, 1923, addressed ag 
above. 
The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted, 
H. R. TurRNER, 

Engineer and Manager, 

Gas-Wor 
Aihford, “Kent. 
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LANTERNS 
SIGNS 


FITTINGS 


S |HOLBORN LANT ERN& SIGN W WORKS, 
ne 12.Beaucnamp ST. Hoceorn,LONDONEC 











KENYON’S 


PATENT 


OIL FILTER 


WATER 
SEPARATOR 


Over 800 ordered by 
H, M, Government. 





ENCINEERS’ STORES, 
TOOLS: 


ALEXANDER KENYON & CO., LTD. 
Victoria Bridge, MANCHESTER. 














STOCK BOILERS. 


r NPRwY 


MOST MODERN “DISH END” TYPE. 


WITH CORRUGATED SECTIONS. 





RAlway Tank Wagons for Dis- 


POSAL, Rectangular and Cylindrical, specially 
suitable for Oil and Acids. Inquiries invited. 


BrorHerton & Co., Ltp., LEEDS. 





ASHOLDER, 125,000 c.ft. capacity, 
Spiral Guided, ‘with STERL TANK, nearly new, 

for Sale Cheap before Removal. 
FirtH, BLAKELEY, Sons & Co., Ltp., CHURCH FENTON, 








sories. WIRE NETTING, TANKS, &o, 
quirements, and we will quote Carriage paid Prices. 





Telephone; Hor 647. Telegrams; ‘‘ Gaszovs Lams, 


ALVANIZED and Black Corrugated 
FLAT ard CURVED SHEETS. Also  aeagced 


Lbs. 

a “ pot WP. ss aa Shop No, 
One x x 
Eleven30 0 x 9 3 x 160 5749/58 & 5924/9, 
Three 30 0 x 9 3 x 120 6019/20 & 6027. 
Three 30 0 x 8 6 x 120 6017/8 & 6026. 
One 30 0 x 8 3 x 175 6984. 
Two 30 0x 8 3 x 160 6028/9. 
One 30 0x 8 8 x 120 6025, 
Four 30 0x 8 8 x 100 5678. 
One 30 0 x7 6 x 180 5967. 
Three 28 0 x 7 6 x 160 6792/4. 

All the above Botlers are built 

“* Siemens Martin" Acid taal. 


REPAIRS TO ALL TYPES OF BOILERS 
BY FIRST-OLASS MEN. 
(Wolver Ld. 


John Thompson ,“sv«"., 


ETTINGSHALL, WOLVERHAMPTON, Eng. 








8S. WALES. 


South WaLEs GALVANIZING ComPANY, GLANAMMAN, 































